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FOREWORD 


13 y  means  of  this  book  the  family  seeks 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  its  dead  and 
to  strengthen  the  ties  between  the  living. 
All  our  members  have  united  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  volume.  Perhaps  a  deepening 
sense  of  family  may  prove  to  be  of  great 
importance  and  value  in  times  to  come. 

Henry  Marcellus  Merriam 
Alvin  Olin  Merriam 
Ralph  Merriam 
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KEY.  JONATHAN  MERE  I  AM 

By 

FRANK  WHITE  CONLEY 


William  merriam  was  long  a  resident  of  the  County  of 
Kent,  England.  He  is  the  earliest  of  the  Merriam  name  to 
be  definitely  established  as  the  lineal  ancestor  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Merriam.  William  had  three  sons  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  sons,  Joseph,  Robert  and  George,  left  England 
in  1638  and  settled  at  Concord,  Mass.  The  family  name 
came  down  through  Joseph,  who  vTas  the  oldest.  The  line 
of  descent  is  as  follov/s :  William  (1),  Joseph  (2),  Joseph 
(3),  Thomas  (4),  Isaac  (5),  Isaac  (6),  Jonathan  (7), 
Jonathan  (8). 

It  is  with  the  last  Jonathan  that  this  article  is  concerned. 

Jonathan  Merriam,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  Merriam 
and  father  of  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam,  was  born  in  Ash- 
burnham,  Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1791. 

In  early  life  he  felt  the  call  of  God  to  distinctive  Christian 
service.  He  commenced  preaching  in  Brandon,  Vt.  in  1819 
and  was  licensed  by  the  church  the  following  year.  He 
entered  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Institute  the  same 
year,  and  the  following  year,  when  that  institute  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  Columbian  College. 

In  his  early  twenties  he  became  engaged  to  Achsah  Olin, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Henry  Olin  of  Leicester,  Vt.,  but  wras 
obliged  to  wait  almost  ten  years  until  her  delicate  health 
improved  enough  to  permit  of  their  union.  They  were 
married  on  May  19,  1824.  The  children  of  this  marriage 
are  named  in  the  article  on  Achsah  Olin  Merriam. 

In  the  fall  of  1824  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  Bridport,  Vt.,  which  relationship  he  sustained  for 
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nine  years.  He  removed  to  Passumpsic,  Vt.,  and  labored  for 
three  years. 

His  great  missionary  zeal  led  the  Rev.  Jonathan  to  accept 
the  offer  of  a  small  group  of  Baptists  in  Springfield,  Ill.  to 
become  their  pastor.  Accompanied  by  his  family,  he  made 
the  long  and  tedious  trip  in  a  horse  drawn  vehicle.  While 
in  the  midst  of  this  journey,  he  wrote  the  following  letter 
from  Springfield,  0.,  on  Oct.  3,  1836 : 

“Dear  Brethren: 

“Your  communication  of  Aug.  2,  came  to  hand  on  the  22d 
of  the  same  month  at  the  moment  that  our  trunks  were  all 
bound  on  and  our  horses  harnessed  and  our  friends  were 
bidding  us  farewell  for  the  far  west,  from  which  time  we 
have  moved  on  slowly  to  this  place.  Agreeable  to  your 
request  I  shall  by  divine  permission  go  directly  to  your  place 
where  I  will  spend  at  least  a  few  weeks  that  we  may  have 
opportunity  to  form  mutual  acquaintance. 

“I  can  make  no  appointment  as  to  the  time  of  my  arrival. 
We  move  on  from  15  to  35  miles  per  day.  If  the  weather 
remains  dry  and  we  enjoy  health,  we  may  possibly  arrive  in 
Springfield  previous  to  the  third  Lord’s  day  in  this  month, 
but  should  it  be  otherwise  we  shall  not  get  through  until 
after  that  period.  With  earnest  prayer  that  the  blessing  of 
God  mav  rest  on  you  and  the  dear  church  with  which  vou 
are  connected,  I  subscribe  myself  yours 

(Signed)  Jona.  Merriam 

“T.  G.  Goforth,  F.  Vaughn,  Chas.  B.  Francis,  John  Hay, 
Peter  Wallan,  J.  A.  W.  Maxey,  R.  Lloyd,  J.  Francis,  Jr., 
Wesley  Arnold.’  ’ 

The  Rev.  Jonathan  arrived  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  on  Oct. 
20,  1836 — just  at  the  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  gaining  a 
reputation  for  being  an  astute  and  aggressive  politician. 
The  new  pastor  at  once  began  to  make  his  presence  felt. 
The  struggling  prairie  town  welcomed  him.  His  rugged 
Christian  character,  coupled  with  his  educational  back¬ 
ground  and  rich  pastoral  experience,  made  him  an  asset  to 
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the  young  town.  His  interests  were  in  the  civic  as  well  as 
the  religious  life  of  the  community. 

In  1837,  Lincoln  made  his  home  in  Springfield  and  it  was 
in  that  year  that  the  cornerstone  for  the  new  state  house  was 
laid.  For  the  people  of  Springfield,  the  new  state  house 
turned  out  to  be  a  costly  venture.  Promises  had  been  made 
for  donations  of  $50,000,  but  when  the  financial  depression 
of  1837  developed  a  few  months  later,  it  was  necessary 
for  101  of  the  citizens  to  guarantee  the  amount  of  $16,- 
666.67.  Although  Lincoln  himself  was  deeply  in  debt  at  the 
time  and  the  income  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  was  very  limited, 
they  both  shared  responsibility  and  assumed  their  portion 
of  the  town’s  financial  obligation. 

The  following  document  is  found  in  the  Illinois  Histori¬ 
cal  Library  in  Springfield,  Ill.: 

“Springfield,  February  20,  1838 

One  year  after  date,  we,  the  undersigned,  or  either  of  us, 
Promise  to  Pay  to  the  President,  Directors  and  Company  of 

THE  STATE  BANK  OF  ILLINOIS 

Sixteen  thousand,  six  hundred  and  sixty  six  dollars  and 

sixty  seven  cents . $16,666.67  for  value  received, 

negotiable  and  payable  at  the  bank  in  Springfield,  with  in¬ 
terest  until  paid,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum,  payable 

semi  annually.  (Signed)  Jona.  Merriam 

A.  Lincoln 

(And  99  other  signatures)” 

Lincoln ’s  law  office  and  the  Baptist  church  building  were 
separated  only  by  a  city  block.  Probably  the  two  men  were 
acquainted,  but  the  extent  of  that  acquaintance  is  not  known. 

After  more  than  two  years  as  pastor  of  the  Springfield 
church,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  undertook  some  missionary 
work  among  the  Baptist  churches  of  central  Illinois.  In 
1837  he  had  led  in  the  organization  of  the  Springfield 
Baptist  Association  on  a  missionary  basis  as  a  protest 
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against  the  anti-missionary  attitude  of  some  of  the  existing 
pastors  and  churches. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  us  in  this  day  to  realize  the  bitter 
opposition  to  missions  which  then  existed  in  some  quarters. 
It  was, 4 4 Hard  Shell  vs.  Missions.”  A  story  has  come  down 
that  one  opponent  of  missions  put  the  matter  this  way: 

“I  have  been  told  that  missions  lead  to  Sunday  schools 
and  that  Sunday  schools  lead  to  abolitionism  and  I  know 
that  abolitionism  leads  to  horse  stealing.” 

In  October  1839  the  Rev.  Jonathan  made  a  report  on  one 
year’s  missionary  work.  There  is  an  apologetic  note 
throughout  and  he  was  distinctly  disappointed  because,  due 
to  illness,  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  little.  A  comparison, 
however,  of  his  activities  for  the  year  with  those  of  a  present 
day  pastor  would  in  no  way  reflect  on  the  Rev.  Jonathan. 
This  most  interesting  report  can  best  tell  the  story  of  that 
period  and  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  its  entirety: 

“To  J.  Sweet,  C.  R.  Francis  and  F.  Vaughn,  Committee  of 
the  Springfield  Baptists  Assn,  for  employing  a  Missionary 
to  labor  within  its  bounds,  the  undersigned  with  leave  makes 
the  following  report. 

“That  after  receiving  your  appointment  October  15, 1838, 
I  resigned  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Springfield  church  on 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  with  the  design  of  entering  the 
missionary  field  immediately,  but  was  prevented  for  several 
days  by  sickness.  When  partially  recovered,  I  preached 
several  times  in  Springfield. 

“On  the  20th  of  Nov.  I  started  for  Winchester  where  I 
had  been  invited  to  hold  a  protracted  meeting.  Here  I  was 
again  taken  ill  and  was  laid  by  several  days,  but  commenced 
holding  meetings  on  the  1st  of  Dec.  and  held  meetings  every 
day  during  the  month  except  two.  As  the  result  of  these 
labors  the  church  was  greatly  revived.  Many  who  had 
never  established  family  worship  were  induced  to  do  it. 
The  standard  of  Christian  morals  and  pious  effort  was 
much  elevated.  Twenty-one  were  added  to  the  church,  16 
by  baptism  and  5  by  letter  and  the  church  sought  for  and 
obtained  preaching -on  half  instead  of  one-fourth  of  the  time. 

“From  thence  I  returned  home  and  after  preaching 
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several  times  in  Springfield  and  vicinity  T  visited  the  church 
on  Salt  Creek  which  I  found  in  a  low,  languishing  condition 
having  enjoyed  but  one  or  two  sermons  from  Baptist  preach¬ 
ers  since  the  union  with  the  Association,  a  space  of  15 
months,  and  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  meeting 
again. 

“On  this  tour  I  was  accompanied  by  Br.  Richard  Rhea 
who  rendered  the  cause  much  assistance. 

“Here,  after  laboring  some  days,  my  health  almost 
entirely  failed  me,  owing  to  excessive  labors  which  induced 
a  chronic  inflamation  on  the  diaphragm  and  other  muscles 
of  the  breast. 

“At  this  time  brethren  Newell  and  Hulsey  came  to  my 
help  and  sustained  the  burden  of  labors  for  several  days 
in  succession.  During  my  stay  in  that  neighborhood  I  made 
two  visits  up  the  creek  about  10  miles  where,  by  the  aid  of 
the  above  named  brethren,  a  newT  church  was  constituted  of 
10  members  on  gospel  principles,  which  takes  the  name  of 
The  Baptist  Church  of  Clinton. 

“The  little  church  on  Salt  Creek  was  greatly  encouraged 
and  strengthened.  Several  were  added  by  letter  and  two 
by  baptism  and  a  number  were  hopefully  converted  who 
were  not  baptized  during  my  stay.  During  this  tour, 
attended  and  took  part  in  about  30  religious  meetings, 
preached  ten  times  and  I  think  was  instrumental  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  erection  of  a  distillery,  the  materials  for  which 
were  already  brought  onto  the  ground. 

“I  reached  home  on  the  5th  of  Feb.  worn  down  and  so 
diseased  as  to  be  obliged  to  suspend  my  labors,  and  effected 
but  little  for  the  next  three  months.  During  this  period  I 
rode  considerable  for  my  health,  attended  several  church 
and  prayer  meetings  with  the  Springfield  Ch.,  preached 
once  at  Diamond  Grove,  attended  and  took  part  in  the 
opening  services  of  the  new,  neat  and  commodious  meeting 
house  erected  by  the  Baptist  Ch.  in  Whitehall. 

“May  4,  I  attended  the  monthly  meeting  of  Lebanon  Ch. 
and  on  the  following  day  addressed  and  broke  bread  to 
them. 

“17  attended  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  ministerial 
conference  of  the  Springfield  Bap.  Association  at  Diamond 
Grove,  read  an  essay  and  took  part  in  a  discussion  on  ‘The 
necessity  and  best  means  of  elevating  the  Standard  of 
Christian  morals  and  of  increasing  pious  effort  among  the 
churches  \  and  performed  other  labors  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  conference.  Spent  the  two  following  days 
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in  the  same  place  and  assisted  Br.  Sweet  in  the  labors  of 
the  Sabbath. 

“On  the  week  and  Sab.  following  I  attended  the  Edwards- 
ville  Association  to  which  I  was  a  messenger  from  this 
body,  preached,  etc.  Furnished  a  copy  of  the  essay  read 
at  the  Ministerial  conference  for  the  Banner  &  Pioneer. 

“Being  still  unable  to  engage  in  protracted  meetings  I 
spent  the  first,  third  and  fourth  Sabbaths  of  June  in  Alton, 
partly  with  the  view  of  enjoying  medical  advice,  and  partly 
of  furnishing  a  temporary  supply  for  the  Ch.  in  Alton  city 
which  was  then  destitute.  The  second  Sabbath  I  spent  in 
Springfield  where  I  preached  twice.  The  fifth  Sabbath 
and  two  preceding  days  were  spent  at  Claries  Grove  where 
by  the  aid  of  Br.  J.  Sweet  and  others  a  new  church  was 
constituted  on  gospel  principles  consisting  of  eleven  mem¬ 
bers,  preached  twice  and  administered  the  Lord’s  supper. 
I  visited  this  church  again  on  the  second  Sabbath  in  July 
and  preached  twice  and  again  on  the  3rd  Sabbath  and 
preached  once. 

“I  made  two  visits  to  Mechanicsburg,  which  is  a  moral 
waste.  Spent  a  Sabbath  and  several  week  days  at  each 
visit.  Held  eleven  meetings  of  different  kinds,  preached 
seven  times,  and  visited  many  families.  It  is  hoped  that 
ere  long  a  church  may  be  planted  here  on  gospel  principles. 
This  is  in  the  vicinity  of  what  was  once  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Mt.  Tabor  Church,  which  was  one  of  the  constituent 
churches  of  this  Assn,  having  at  that  time  ten  members, 
two  of  these,  Br.  Barbree  and  his  wife,  soon  after  took 
letters  of  dismission.  A  little  after  this,  the  only  leading 
male  member  in  the  church  died,  since  which  time  the 
church  has  not  maintained  a  visibility.  Several  persons 
were  found  at  my  last  visit  to  this  place  anxiously  enquiring 
after  the  way  of  life,  one  of  whom  has  since  died  leaving 
behind  a  comfortable  hope  of  having  gone  to  rest.  A  pro¬ 
tracted  meeting  was  contemplated  in  this  place,  but  hitherto 
no  convenient  time  has  been  found  for  holding  it  owing  to 
prevailing  sickness. 

“I  spent  several  days,  including  the  first  Sabbath  in 
August,  at  the  forks  of  Sugar  Creek  in  Tazewell  Co.  where 
Br.  Newell  and  myself  constituted  a  church  consisting  of 
14  members  with  fair  prospects.  Preached  twice. 

“August  10th  found  me  at  Manchester  in  Scott  Co.  where 
I  attended  32  religious  meetings,  partly  with  the  Bap.  Ch. 
and  partly  with  the  Presbyterians  and  assisted  in  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  Br.  Thomas  Taylor,  preached  eight  sermons.  As 
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the  fruits  of  meetings  from  25  to  30  were  hopefully  con¬ 
verted  and  17  added  to  the  Bap.  Ch.,  13  by  baptism  and  4 
by  letter.  Aug.  23,  4  and  5  spent  at  the  Blue  River  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  messenger  from  this  body.  Preached  once. 

“Sept.  1,  spent  in  Springfield,  preached  twice  and  bap¬ 
tized  one.  After  this  attended  a  protracted  meeting  with 
the  Baptist  Church  on  the  Bucon  Bottom,  where  I  was 
unable  to  sustain  my  usual  share  of  labor  on  account  of  ill 
health  and  left  before  the  meeting  closed,  hut  not  before  I 
had  seen  the  salvation  of  God.  The  church  was  doubled, 
ten  having  been  baptized  during  my  stay,  and  2  since  I 
left  the  meeting.  Sabbath  15th  was  unable  to  preach. 
Sabbath  22  preached  twice  and  baptized  24.  Visited  Man¬ 
chester  again  and  preached  4  times  and  spent  a  week. 

“Summary:  Attended  185  religious  meetings,  exclusive 
of  those  at  Alton,  preached  89  sermons.  Constituted  3 
churches,  comprising  35  members,  baptized  23,  added  15 
by  letter.  The  whole  number  collected  and  gathered  into 
the  churches  73.  The  whole  number  converted  in  meetings 
in  which  I  have  borne  a  part  40.  Distributed  several  thou¬ 
sand  pages  of  tracts.  Received  payment  as  follows:  Of 
the  church  at  Winchester,  $27.00;  Brethren  on  Salt  Creek, 
$7.00;  of  J.  Hay,  $10.00;  Rob.  Cownover,  $2.25;  Mrs.  White, 
$4.00;  Henry  Flinney,  $9.16;  Church  on  the  Sangamon 
Bottom,  $5.00.  Total  $66.41. 

From  F.  Vaughn,  Treasurer,  $77.50 
“All  which  is  respectfully  submitted 

(Signed )  Jona.  Merriam  ’ ? 


Some  of  the  Baptist  churches  established  or  revived  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  are  now  among  the  strongest  ones  in 
central  Illinois. 

A  few  years  before  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  at  an 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  Springfield  church  once 
served  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  as  pastor,  Hon.  J  Otis  Humph¬ 
rey,  later  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  deliv¬ 
ered  a  paper  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken: 

4 ‘In  reviewing  the  names  of  those  to  whom  this  church 
is  indebted  for  its  prosperity,  past  and  present,  prominent 
among  them  we  find  the  name  of  Jonathan  Merriam — the 
first  Missionary  pastor  of  the  church. 
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“Coming  here  when  the  church  was  small,  when  in  it 
there  was  a  division  on  the  subject  of  missions,  wdien  all 
surroundings  were  discouraging  and  exactly  opposite  to  his 
view,  he  came  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few,  changed  entirely 
the  views  and  actions,  not  only  of  the  little  church  of  Spring- 
field,  but  it  may  be  said,  of  the  entire  Baptist  denomination 
of  this  State.  . . . 

“In  October  1836,  the  Union  Baptist  Church  of  Spring- 
field,  through  the  efforts  of  a  few  of  its  missionary  spirits, 
extended  a  call  to  Mr.  Merriam.  This  meant  that  the  day 
of  the  Hard  Shell  Baptists  was  over,  for  Mr.  Merriam \s 
views  on  the  subject  of  Missions  were  most  decided. 

“The  men  to  whom  this  church  is  still  indebted  for 
securing  the  services  of  Mr.  Merriam  are :  T.  J.  Goforth, 
F.  Vaughn,  Charles  B.  Francis,  Peter  Wallan,  ,J.  A.  W. 
Maxey,  R.  Lloyd,  Josiah  Francis,  Wesley  Arnold  and  John 
Hay.  John  Hay  put  his  two  sons  on  horseback  and  started 
them  over  the  country  to  stir  up  the  Missionary  Baptists 
to  have  them  come  to  vote  for  a  minister.  Milt,  and  Theo. 
did  their  work  so  well  that  when  the  vote  was  taken  it  was 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Missionary  branch  of  the  church 
by  a  majority  of  half  a  dozen.  Of  these  two  boys  we  might 
say  a  word.  Theo.  has  long  since  gone  to  his  rest.  And 
Milton,  now  our  honored  Judge  Hay,  is  passing  the  autumn 
of  his  life  in  our  city,  known  and  loved  by  us  all. 

“And  so  it  was  that  after  eight  weeks  of  weary  traveling, 
Jonathan  Merriam  was  here  in  Springfield,  taking  upon 
himself  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Baptist  church. 

“Then  under  his  guidance  came  two  years  of  prosperity. 
He  was  an  incessant  worker,  and  many  members  were  added 
to  the  church.  Some  who  received  baptism  at  his  hands 
are  still  members  here  and  well  remember  him  a  man  of 
power,  who,  filled  with  love  for  his  fellow  man  and  blessed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  lifted  the  mists  which  enshrouded  the 
people  with  an  un-Christlike  Christianity,  and  let  in  the 
glorious  light  of  the  Gospel,  kindled  for  all  the  world. 

“He  himself,  fearing  nothing  but  God,  seemed  to  instill 
into  the  church  the  same  spirit.  As  an  example,  note  the 
action  of  the  church  in  1837,  when  it  withdrew  from  the 
Sangamon  Association  on  account  of  a  resolution  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  causes  of  Missions,  Temperance  and  Sunday 
Schools.  Afterwards  the  church  passed  the  following : 

‘Resolved,  That  any  member  of  this  church  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  it  on  account  of  its  being  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  cause  of  Missions,  Bible  Societies,  Sabbath 
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Schools  and  Temperance,  and  desires  to  withdraw  from 
it  on  that  account,  be  granted  his  or  her  request  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  church,  with  a  letter  certifying  the  cause  of 
separation.’ 

“Oct.  19,  1833,  he  resigned  his  position  to  become  a 
Missionary  for  the  Springfield  Baptist  Association,  which 
position  he  held  for  about  one  year.  It  was  a  year  of  hard 
labor  and  great  success.  There  is  still  in  possession  of  the 
family,  his  report  of  the  year’s  work  as  made  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  is  very  complete  and  covers  four  pages 
of  legal  cap  paper,  closely  written.  .  .  . 

“The  services  were  conducted  in  log  school  houses  or 
log  dwellings,  instead  of  comfortable  church  buildings  as 
we  have  today.  He  traveled  from  place  to  place  on  horse¬ 
back  or  in  wagon,  instead  of  the  comfortable  modes  of  travel 
of  the  present  time.  For  this  year’s  service  he  received 
the  sum  of  $143.91. 

“In  the  fall  of  1839  he  removed  to  Upper  Alton,  HI., 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  and  one  of  the 
Trustees  of  Shurtleff  College,  in  which  institution  he  took 
great  interest,  and  gave  it  all  the  support  that  was  in  his 
power.  After  a  year  at  Alton  he  removed  to  his  farm  in 
Tazewell  County,  where  he  continued  his  labors — as  his 
failing  health  would  permit — organizing  churches  and 
preaching  to  them.  .  .  . 

“Of  his  family  there  is  but  one  living  descendant — Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam — who  seems  to  have  inherited  his 
father’s  force  of  character  and  steadfastness  of  purpose. . . . 

“Though  almost  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since 
the  death  of  Jonathan  Merriam,  we  of  today  are  indirectly 
benefited  by  his  labors,  and  may  yet  derive  greater  benefits 
if  we  will  only  take  the  lesson  taught  by  such  a  life  to 
ourselves.  ...” 

In  1839,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  took  out  a  homestead  of  160 
acres  in  the  southeast  corner  of  Tazewell  County,  7  miles 
northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill.,  the  deed  to  this  land  being  signed 
on  Nov.  1,  1839  by  President  Martin  Van  Buren.  Here  “in 
the  wilderness”  he  built  a  house  of  black  walnut  lumber, 
which  is  still  standing  and  in  regular  use.  In  his  home 
strangers  always  found  welcome  and  free  shelter. 

Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  his  father,  the  Rev.  Jonathan,  did  a  great  deal  of  good 
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work  in  addition  to  his  religious  activities.  He  was  a 
practical  physician  and  spent  much  time  nursing  the  sick. 
In  those  days  fresh  air  and  cold  water  were  usually  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  patients  and  many,  for  the  lack  of  them,  died 
from  ordinary  diseases  such  as  chicken  pox,  measles  and 
the  like.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  was  a  pioneer  in  insisting 
that  the  sick  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  to  breathe  and 
cold  water  to  drink.  His  freedom  from  superstitious  no¬ 
tions  and  his  intelligence  in  matters  of  health  brought  about 
the  saving  of  many  lives. 

In  an  obituary  on  the  Rev.  Jonathan,  it  is  stated  that  for 
two  years  prior  to  his  death  he  was  much  afflicted  with 
bronchitis  and  preached  but  seldom.  He  attended  the 
McLean  Association  about  two  weeks  before  his  death  and 
was  then  in  as  good  health  as  he  had  been  for  a  number 
of  months.  While  at  this  meeting  he  was  exposed  to  rain, 
which  produced  a  severe  cold  and  brought  on  his  last  ill¬ 
ness.  At  first  there  were  no  alarming  symptoms  and  he 
entertained  strong  hopes  that  he  should  recover.  A  short 
time  prior  to  his  death  he  remarked  that  it  had  been  a 
mystery  “why  the  Lord  had  laid  him  by  in  such  a  field.” 
He  thought  the  Lord  had  more  for  him  to  do.  The  day 
on  which  he  died,  his  disease  assumed  a  more  alarming 
appearance  and  it  was  evident  that  a  fatal  crisis  was  at 
hand.  Being  informed  of  this,  he  seemed  surprised  but  not 
in  the  least  disturbed.  He  requested  that  his  vdll  should 
be  immediately  written  and  composedly  gave  directions 
how  he  wished  his  estate  to  be  divided.  He  expressed  a 
willingness  to  depart  and  remarked  that  he  was  better 
prepared  than  he  had  ever  been  before  (referring  to  his 
temporal  affairs).  Calling  his  children  to  his  bedside,  he 
exhorted  them  to  piety,  good  principles,  affection,  and 
obedience  to  their  mother.  To  his  wife  who  stood  by,  he 
said:  “My  dear,  don’t  let  me  see  that  tear  in  your  eye. 
I  want  it  all  a  joyous  scene.  We  shali  have  a  closer  union 
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in  heaven — there  we  can  get  within  speaking  distance; 
there  we  shall  be  united.”  He  frequently  exclaimed:  “0 
death,  where  is  thy  sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  V9 
The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were:  ‘ 4 Jesus  is 
coming — Jesus  is  coming.” 

His  death  occurred  on  Oct.  22,  1846.  His  remains  are 
interred  in  the  cemetery  at  McLean,  Ill. 

Thus  passed  a  pioneer  hero  of  the  Baptist  faith  in  Illinois. 
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ACHSAH  OLIN  MERRIAM 

By 

FRANK  WHITE  CONLEY 

Achsah  olin,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Lois  Olin  and  wife 
of  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam,  was  born  at  Leicester,  Vt., 
July  13,  1795. 

Little  is  known  of  her  early  childhood.  At  about  age 
nineteen  she  and  the  Rev.  Jonathan  planned  to  marry  but 
on  account  of  her  delicate  health  were  prevented  until  she 
was  almost  twenty-nine.  They  were  married  on  May  19, 
1824. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  were : 

Sarah  Wait,  b.  Bridport,  Vt.,  July  3,  1825;  d.  Bridport, 
Vt.,  May  14,  1828. 

Henry  Marcellus,  b.  Bridport,  Vt.,  July  28,  1828;  d.  at 
his  residence  in  Hittle  Township,  Tazewell  Co.,  Illinois, 
Dec.  24,  1856. 

Julian,  b.  Bridport,  Vt.,  May  31,  1830;  d.  Bridport,  Vt., 
April  1831. 

Mary  Ann  Elizabeth,  b.  Bridport,  Vt.,  Sept.  14,  1832;  d, 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Illinois, 
Dec.  5,  1842. 

Jonathan,  b.  Passumpsic  Village,  Vt.,  Nov.  1,  1834;  d. 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  Sept.  28,  1919. 

Although  frail  in  body,  she  was  a  woman  of  high  courage 
and  when  her  husband  accepted  his  pastorate  in  Illinois  in 
1836,  she  made  the  long  overland  trip  without  a  complaint. 
She  was  never  one  to  shirk  any  hardship. 

After  coming  to  Illinois  she  was  called  upon  to  make 
many  sacrifices.  The  greatest  of  these  wTas  to  see  her  son 
Jonathan  go  off  to  the  Civil  War. 

Among  her  many  wise  and  sound  traits  was  that  of  keep- 
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ing  to  oneself  one’s  own  personal  affairs.  This  trait  was 
inherited  by  and  so  deeply  impressed  upon  her  son  Jonathan 
that  he  observed  it  to  a  marked  degree  during  his  life  and 
emphasized  its  importance  to  his  children. 

This  side  of  her  character  can  best  be  illustrated  in  this 
way : 

Her  husband  had  died  in  1846.  Following  the  sudden 
death  of  her  older  son,  Henry  Marcellus,  in.  1856,  she  and 
her  younger  son  Jonathan  had  business  obligations  thrust 
unexpectedly  upon  them  without  the  means  with  which  to 
meet  all  of  these  debts  promptly.  She  and  Jonathan  kept 
their  own  counsel.  They  knew  what  the  total  amount  re¬ 
quired  was  but  no  one  else  did.  Opportunity  to  adjust 
themselves  and  prepare  for  meeting  the  emergency  was 
vitally  necessary  and  time  they  had  to  have.  Forced  action 
then  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  creditors  as  well 
as  to  themselves.  There  was  a  wheat  crop  in  the  bin  and 
it  remained  there  unsold.  Of  the  several  creditors,  who 
fortunately  lived  some  distance  apart,  one  would  occa¬ 
sionally  stop  by  and  perhaps  remark:  “I  see  you  haven’t 
sold  your  wheat  yet.”  He  would  also  see  that  there  was 
plenty  of  wheat  there  to  meet  his  claim  and  would  go  on 
satisfied.  What  he  did  not  know — and  it  was  no  doubt  well 
for  him  that  he  didn’t — was  that  there  was  not  enough 
wheat  to  meet  his  and  all  the  other  claims.  The  uppermost 
thought  in  the  minds  of  Achsah  Olin  Merriam  and  her  son 
Jonathan  was  to  pay  these  just  obligations,  and  having  by 
their  great  discretion  obtained  the  time  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  them,  they  were  able  to  and  did  make  full  settle¬ 
ment. 

In  those  pioneer  days  the  neighbors  were  very  dependent 
upon  one  another.  Achsah  Olin  once  told  how  her  son, 
Henry  Marcellus,  bought  several  hundred  new  sacks  into 
which  to  put  the  wheat  and  haul  it  to  market.  The  sacks 
were  expensive,  costing  perhaps  about  fifty  cents  each. 
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After  he  had  used  them,  the  neighbors  came  to  borrow  them 
but  neglected  to  return  them.  Finally,  one  neighbor  came 
back  with  about  ten  sacks,  saying  that  was  all  he  could  find. 

In  later  life  Achsah  Olin  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
her  room  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  old  farmhouse  in 
Tazewell  County.  This  was  the  room  with  the  fireplace. 
Here  she  had  the  fewT  simple  things  that  she  required.  Here 
she  lived  her  life  as  cheerfully  as  though  the  whole  wide 
world  were  hers  to  take. 

Being  an  invalid,  she  was  served  special  meals.  Her 
sister,  Lois  Olin  Britt,  would  prepare  these  for  her,  going 
out  to  the  kitchen  herself  and  bringing  the  food  in  by  tray 
and  putting  it  on  a  little  square  oak  table.  Achsah  Olin 
always  liked  to  have  her  grandchildren  about  her  as  she  ate. 
They  can  well  remember  how  they  used  to  stand  around 
and  watch  her  and  how  they  would  hope  that  she  would 
leave  a  small  bit  of  some  delicacy  that  they  might  share. 
Without  seeming  to  notice  this  desire,  Grandmother  Achsah 
would  always  feign  fullness  and  leave  a  portion  which  the 
children  were  so  anxious  to  taste. 

One  of  her  greatest  joys  in  her  declining  years  was  to 
read  everything  that  she  could.  Her  grandchildren  say  she 
used  to  read  eight  hours  every  day  and  thirteen  on  Sunday. 

Despite  her  invalidism  she  survived  her  husband  by 
thirty-four  years.  She  died  on  the  old  farm  Dec.  26,  18S0, 
leaving  many  beautiful  memories  behind — memories  still 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  her. 

She  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  McLean,  Ill. 
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LOIS  OLIN  BRITT 

By 

MABEL  MERRIAM  CONLEY 


1-jois  olin  britt  was  so  closely  associated  with  the  family  of 
Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  that  its  history  would  not  be  com- 
plete  without  mention  of  her. 

She  was  born  in  Leicester,  Vt.,  Apr.  23,  1805.  She  came 
to  Illinois  in  1845.  With  the  exception  of  about  six  years 
of  married  life,  she  made  her  home  in  the  family  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam  (father  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam).  After  his  death,  she  remained  there 
with  his  wife  and  two  sons  for  a  period  of  forty-seven  years. 

In  early  womanhood  she  was  converted  and  united  with 
Ihe  Methodist  church.  She  took  much  interest  in  the  benev¬ 
olent  and  educational  work  of  the  church  and  contributed 
liberally  of  her  means.  Conscientious  and  punctual  in  the 
discharge  of  every  duty,  self-reliant  and  independent  in 
thought,  unassuming  in  manner,  kinclhearted,  true  to  her 
convictions,  she  was  an  example  worthy  of  imitation.  She 
left  a  deep  impression  on  the  children  of  her  nephew,  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam.  None  of  them  can  recall  their  childhood 
days  without  thinking  of  her. 

Among  these  early  memories,  comes  the  picture  of  her 
sitting  by  the  fireplace,  knitting  endlessly.  Her  only  light 
was  the  glow  from  the  flames.  She  needed  nothing  more, 
so  well  did  she  know  how  to  shape  each  stocking  and  mitten. 

Then,  too,  we  remember  her  putting  on  her  bonnet  and 
gloves  to  do  her  daily  chore  of  picking  up  a  basket  of  dry 
chips  for  a  quick  morning  fire. 

^  ho  of  us  can  forget  the  sight  of  her  at  the  table,  feeding 
the  baby!  With  its  chin  just  above  the  edge,  she  held  both 
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its  little  Lands  with  one  of  hers,  while  with  the  other,  she 
pushed  the  food  into  its  eager  mouth. 

In  the  summertime,  we  see  her  at  work  among  the  flowers 
or  in  the  garden.  Especially  vivid  is  the  memory  of  the 
old  asparagus  bed.  This  was  her  joy  and  pride.  She 
planted  and  took  care  of  it.  No  one  else  dared  cut  so  much 
as  one  stalk  of  it. 

When  the  time  came  for  canning  and  drying  fruit,  she 
was  in  her  element.  The  best  apples,  the  best  peaches  were 
used  for  canning  and  for  the  making  of  fruit  butter.  Those 
not  so  good  went  to  the  cider  press  to  be  made  into  vinegar. 

The  old  saying  she  was  so  fond  of  quoting,  4  4  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,”  could  never  be 
said  of  her. 

The  doctor  was  many  times  cheated  of  a  legitimate  call, 
so  well  did  she  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

She  belonged  to  a  representative  family,  the  members 
of  which  influenced  widely  because  of  their  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities.  Her  father,  Judge  Henry  Olin,  was 
a  member  of  Congress  for  many  years  and  later  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  state,  Vermont.  Her  brother, 
Stephen  Olin,  president  of  Randolph-Macon  College  in 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  the  first  woman’s  college  in  the  south,  and 
afterwards  of  Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  Conn., 
was  well  known  in  the  Methodist  church  as  an  educator, 
author,  traveler,  and  preacher,  and  possessed  rare  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart.  Her  sister,  Clarinda  Olin,  was  for 
many  years  a  professor  in  the  Illinois  Female  College, 
Jacksonville,  Ill.,  founded  in  1842,  being  the  first  woman’s 
college  west  of  the  Alleghenies.  It  is  now  known  as  McMur- 
ray  College.  During  the  Civil  War,  she  gave  her  services 
as  a  nurse.  On  her  monument  the  words,  4 4 War  Nurse,” 
are  inscribed. 

For  many  years  preceding  her  death,  Airs.  Britt  was  a 
great  sufferer  from  neuralgia,  but  bore  her  affliction  with 
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patience  and  fortitude.  Loving  and  being  loved,  cheerful 
and  full  of  hope,  she  was  a  constant  inspiration  to  those 
about  her. 

She  passed  away  on  Oct.  20,  1892.  Her  burial  was  at 
McLean,  Ill. 
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HENRY  MARCELLUS  MERRIAM 

By 

MABEL  MERRIAM  CONLEY 

Henry  marcellus  merriam,  the  second  child  and  oldest  son 
of  Rev.  Jonathan  and  Achsah  Olin  Merriam,  was  born  July 
28,  1828  in  Bridport,  Vt.  Of  the  five  children,  he  and  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  were  the  only  ones  who  lived  beyond 
childhood. 

Henry  Marcellus — known  as  Mark — was  a  man  of  pow¬ 
erful  physique  and  v^as  very  athletic.  He  gloried  in  his 
strength  which  he  often  proved  by  lifting  enormous  weights 
and  tossing  about  heavy  sacks  of  grain.  These  together 
with  his  mental  and  moral  traits  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  younger  brother,  Jonathan. 

Although  he  died  young,  being  only  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  his  influence  upon  Jonathan  lasted  throughout  the 
life  of  the  latter,  who  lived  to  be  eighty-five  years  old.  Even 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  the  Colonel  often  spoke  rev¬ 
erently  of  his  older  brother. 

Henry  Marcellus  w7as  married  in  October  1854  to  Amanda 
Jane  Britt  in  Hittle  Township,  Tazewell  County,  Ill. 

Ilis  death  occurred  on  Dec.  24,  1856.  For  many  years  his 
body  lay  in  an  old  “ burying  ground'  ’  northwest  of  Arming- 
ton,  Ill.  Later  his  remains  wTere  moved  to  a  beautiful  knoll 
in  the  little  cemetery  at  McLean,  Ill. 
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FOREBEARS  OF  BESSIE  (BETSY) 
BARLAND  M ERR I  AM 

By 

ALICE  BE  VAN  ADAMS 

Thomas  b.  bablaxd,  great-grandfather  of  Bessie  Barland, 
was  according  to  tradition  the  son  of  Sir  John  Barland, 
philosopher.  In  the  parish  records  of  Scone  (ancient  capital 
of  Scotland)  is  recorded  the  marriage  of  Thomas  B.  Bar- 
land,  of  landed  gentry  and  manufacturer  of  Stormfield, 
Scotland,  to  Margaret  Chapman  at  Perth,  Scotland,  Mar. 
15,  1750  by  Elder  Norne.  They  had  six  children.  The 
fourth  child,  John  (b.  Apr.  16,  1764)  married  Betsy  Butter- 
worth  of  Edinburgh  on  Oct.  29,  1803.  To  this  union  wrere 
born  four  daughters  and  one  son,  Thomas  (b.  Mar.  23, 
1809-d.  1897)  at  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Thomas’  father,  manufacturer  and  of  landed  gentry, 
owned  property  in  Perth,  Scotland,  where  spinning  works 
and  bleaching  fields  were  located.  Upon  his  father’s  death 
Thomas  and  his  sisters  were  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  a 
wealthy  retired  East  Indian  merchant.  As  to  his  boyhood : 
Thomas’  dancing  master  carried  a  riding  whip  which  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  use.  Thomas  was  required  to  read  the 
Bible  every  day  and  became  converted  in  this  way. 

The  native  home  of  the  Barland  family  was  at  Stormfield 

* 

near  Perth,  Scotland  and  was  called  “Rosebank.”  The 
Barland  Coat  of  Arms  bears  the  insignia,  “Sine  Laboer 
Nihil”  (Nothing  "Without  Labor).  In  1937,  grandchildren 
of  Thomas  Barland  visited  the  old  place  in  Scotland  and 
found  the  old  house  still  in  use. 

Thomas  Barland  was  educated  at  Perth  Academy,  oldest 
and  one  of  the  best  schools  of  Europe.  He  was  a  classmate 
of  Horatius  Bonar  and  Alexander  Duff,  great  missionary 
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to  India.  Thomas  took  four  high  premiums  in  his  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  years  among  boys  three  to  eight  years  older. 
Also  took  high  premiums  at  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Studied  anatomy  and  surgery  at  Glasgow  University  but 
never  finished  his  medical  course,  being  too  sympathetic 
in  the  days  of  amputations  without  anesthetics.  After¬ 
wards  took  four  high  premiums  at  University  of  St.  An¬ 
drews.  Then  learning  of  the  fame  of  a  professor  of  logic 
at  Glasgow  University,  returned  there,  taking  two  years 
postgraduate  work.  Here  he  was  a  classmate  of  Archibald 
Tait  (later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  and  was  considered 
equal  to  him  in  scholarship,  though  ill-health  caused  by  a 
nervous  breakdown  prevented  his  standing  for  hours  for 
the  oral  examinations,  and  so  Tait  took  the  highest  pre¬ 
miums. 

Thomas  was  also  educated  in  law  but  becoming  much 
interested  in  missions  he  left  it  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
Divinity  course,  thereby  incurring  his  uncle’s  displeasure. 
Consequently,  he  was  disinherited  by  the  uncle,  who  left 
his  fortune  to  charity.  Later,  on  coming  to  America, 
Thomas  became  a  Congregational  minister.  His  father 
had  been  wealthy  and  for  many  years  he  received  funds 
from  Scotland  out  of  his  inheritance. 

Thomas  Barland  married  Margaret  Wilson  of  Glasgow. 
She  was  the  third  child  of  a  family  of  eight  and  was  born 
June  1,  1810  (d.  July  24,  1876),  the  daughter  of  Walter 
Wilson  (b.  Jan.  20,  1782-d.  June  15,  1867)  and  Janet  Russel 
Wilson  (b.  June  1, 1779-d.  Oct.  28,  1849). 

Agnes,  Margaret’s  older  sister  whom  she  worshiped, 
had  died  and  Margaret  went  into  a  decline.  The  doctor 
advised  an  ocean  voyage,  and  so  Thomas  married  Margaret 
and  they  came  to  America. 

Later  the  Wilson  family  came  to  America,  locating  on  a 
farm  at  St.  Charles,  Ill.  The  old  house  still  stands  and  is 
in  use.  Walter  Wilson  made  all  the  bricks.  When  the 
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house  was  completed  only  three  bricks  were  left.  The 
place  is  now  called  ‘ 4 Evan’s  Game  Farm,”  on  which  pheas¬ 
ants  are  raised.  Walter  and  Janet  Wilson  are  buried  in 
Garfield  Cemetery  near  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Concerning  the  craftsmanship  of  some  of  these  early 
people,  Isabelle  Towne  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  granddaughter 
of  Thomas  Barland,  says:  4 ‘I  have  visited  many  colonial 
homes  and  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  but  never 
have  I  seen  as  beautiful  design  or  as  fine  workmanship  in 
a  copper  teakettle  as  the  one  Walter  Wilson  made  for  his 
bride.  .  .  .  Janet  Russel’s  father  had  seven  daughters.  He 
wove  a  dowry  chest  full  of  linens  for  each.  I  still  have  a 
piece  of  sheet  of  heavy  weight  and  of  fancy  design.  .  .  . 
The  sampler  made  by  Margaret  Wilson  at  the  age  of  eight 
is  finer  than  I  have  seen  any  where.’  ’ 

Margaret  Wilson  in  accordance  with  the  custom  for  girls 
of  her  day  had  received  her  education  in  the  home,  becoming 
a  marvelous  needle-woman  and  a  gracious  hostess.  In 
America  she  learned  from  the  pioneer  women  and  became 
a  famous  cook.  She  was  adored  by  all  and  was  called  upon 
in  time  of  trouble. 

William  Wilson,  a  brother  of  Margaret’s  father,  left  his 
fortune  to  Walter’s  next  child,  on  the  condition  that  it  be 
named  for  him.  The  next  child  was  a  girl  and  was  named 
Margaret  William  Wilson.  Margaret  refused  the  fortune 
because  it  was,  as  she  said,  4 ‘wrung  out  of  slaves” — her 
uncle  being  a  slave  owner  in  Australia  and  she,  though  only 
fourteen  years  old,  an  ardent  abolitionist. 

Thomas  Barland  and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of  ten 
children:  Janet,  1834-1841;  Elizabeth  Ann  (Bessie),  1836- 
1861 ;  Agnes,  1838-1917 ;  John,  1840-1928 ;  Thomas,  1843- 
1860;  Birney,  1845-1919;  Janet  Harvey  (Jennie),  1848-186?; 
Isabella,  1849-1935 ;  Margaret,  1852-1932 ;  George,  1856-1934. 

During  the  stay  in  Jacksonville,  Thomas  Barland  was 
part  of  the  “Underground  Railroad.”  He  was  a  friend  of 
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Love  joy,  who  was  murdered,  and  was  himself  mobbed 
several  times. 

Although  he  wras  a  small  man  and  was  often  attacked  by 
the  rowdies  of  a  rou gh  new  country,  he  vTas  totally  un¬ 
afraid. 

The  family  was  always  very  religious,  devoting  one-half 
hour  each  morning  to  reading  the  Scriptures  and  to  prayer. 
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FOREBEARS  OF 
LUCY  WHITE  MERRIAM 

By 

MARY  WHITE  MERRIAM 

John  brown  white  (4)  [David  (3),  Isaac  (2),  James  (1)] 
James  and  Robert  White  married  sisters,  Scotch  Presbv- 

7  v 

terians,  by  the  name  of  McAlister  or  McHollister  before 
they  came  to  America.  They  lived  awhile  in  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  later  in  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  where  they  died. 

Robert  left  no  male  descendants.  James  had  a  son,  Isaac 
(2)  and  tw'o  daughters,  (Margaret  and  Jane).  Jane  never 
married.  Margaret  married  Captain  John  More.  They 
had  five  children  none  of  whom  were  living  in  1S45. 

Isaac  White  (£)  married  Mary  More  whose  mother,  a 
McNeal,  was  a  clever  and  well  educated  woman  in  whose 
handwriting  are  most  of  the  deeds  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pembroke  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

They  had  twelve  children:  Margaret,  b.  Oct.  1,  1766. 
Mary,  b.  July  11,  1768.  James,  b.  Apr.  21,  1770,  d.  Dec. 
29,  1832.  Robert,  b.  May  17,  1772.  Mary  Ann,  b.  May  21, 
1774.  John,  b.  May  9, 1776.  Isaac,  b.  Nov.  6, 1778. 

8  David  (3),  b.  Mar.  22,  1781,  d.  June  29,  1833. 

David  (3)  married  Betsey  Carter  and  had  Lucy, 
John  Brown  (4),  Robert,  XJlla  ( ? ) ,  Emily,  Judith, 
David  and  Henry.  Betsey  Carter  White  died  at  Bow, 
N.  H.,  July  16,  1862. 

9  Nancy,  b.  Sept.  21,  1783. 

10  Daniel,  b.  Mar.  22,  1786,  d.  Mar.  16,  1835.  He  married 
a  Carter.  They  had  William,  Curtis,  Mary  Ann  and 
Daniel. 

11  Susan,  b.  July  12,  1789.  Married  a  Carter. 

12  Betsey,  b.  June  2, 1792. 
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JOHN  BROWN  WHITE 

AND 

MARY  M  ERR  I  AM  WHITE 

By 

MARY  WHITE  MERRIAM 

John  brown  white  (4),  b.  Bow,  N.  H.,  Mar.  10,  1810,  d. 
Greenville,  Ill.,  Feb.  12, 1887 ;  Brown  University,  A.B.,  A.M. 
1832;  teacher  New  Hampton  Institute,  New  Hampton, 
N.  H.,  4  years ;  lawyer,  Alton,  Ill. ;  admitted  to  Bar,  Green¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  1836;  Probate  judge,  Greenville,  Ill.,  1837;  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Wake 
Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,,  1837-1848;  President 
of  Wake  Forest  College,  1848-1853;  ordained  to  Baptist 
ministry  1849;  President  of  Brownsville  Female  Seminary, 
Brownsville,  Tenn.,  1853-1855;  President  of  Almira  College, 
Greenville,  Ill.,  1855-1864,  and  1865-1878;  Principal  of 
school  for  girls,  Champaign,  Ill.  U.S.  Military  Service: 
Chaplain,  117  Ill.  Yol.  Inf.,  1864-1865.  Principal  of  school 
for  girls,  Upper  Alton,  Ill.  Married,  first,  Mary  Powers 
Merriam,  Apr.  5,  1838  and  second,  Elizabeth  Richardson 
Wright,  Aug.  5,  1857.  Children  of  first  marriage:  Mary 
Emily,  b.  Jan.  23,  1839,  d.  Apr.  5,  1881.  Lucy  Carter,  b. 
Oct.  25,  1841,  d.  May  11,  1924.  Juliette  Powers,  b.  Nov.  14, 
1843,  d.  Dec.  21,  1924.  John  Conant,  b.  May  21,  1846,  d. 
Dec.  12,  1888.  Annie  Elizabeth,  b.  July  29,  1848.  William 
Henry,  b.  Oct.  21,  1850.  Mary  Brown,  b.  Sept.  30,  1S52,  d. 
Apr.  5,  1854.  All  were  born  at  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  except 
Lucy  Carter,  who  wTas  born  at  Tremont,  Ill.  while  her 
mother  was  visiting  her  parents. 
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President  White  of  Wake  Forest  College  was  seated  at 
the  desk  in  his  office  correcting  examination  papers.  He 
was  so  nearly  through  that  he  preferred  being  late  for  his 
supper  rather  than  delay  finishing  the  work  in  hand.  In 
another  part  of  the  building  the  eighty  boys  who  formed 
the  student  body  were  having  their  supper.  The  servants 
were,  of  course,  either  busy  in  the  kitchen  or  dining  room, 
and  so  the  front  part  of  the  building  was  deserted  but  for 
the  President  busy  at  his  desk.  A  drizzly  rain  had  been 
falling  all  day  and  the  early  evening  was  cool  enough  to 
make  the  warmth  and  glow  from  the  hospitable  fireplace 
very  welcome.  Candles  were  lighted  on  the  desk.  Fully 
appreciative  of  the  comfort  and  quiet*,  John  White  was 
concentrating  on  his  work  when  there  came  a  timid  knock 
on  his  door.  “Come  in,”  he  called  curtly,  and  at  the  sum¬ 
mons  a  negro  woman  about  forty  years  old  opened  the 
door,  stepped  into  the  room  and  cautiously  closed  the  door 
after  her. 

The  woman  was  in  much  distress.  Her  eyes  were  swollen 
from  weeping  and  she  was  making  a  great  effort  to  control 
herself  enough  to  speak.  It  was  evident  that  the  woman 
was  much  frightened  at  her  own  temerity  in  seeking  out 
the  President  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  it  was  also 
equally  certain  that  only  something  of  tremendous  import¬ 
ance  to  her  could  have  given  her  the  courage  for  this 
interview. 

“Oh  Massa  White,”  she  said  as  soon  as  she  regained 
sufficient  composure  to  make  herself  understood,  “  I  specs 
you  doan  know  me  but  Pm  Amy  Alston,  one  of  Massa 
George’s  niggas.  Pse  feared  to  stay  but  a  minute  for  Massa 
George  might  miss  me,  but  oh,  Massa  White,  they  done 
sold  my  Nellie,”  and  the  poor  soul  broke  down  completely. 
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“Come,  now,  Aunt  Amy,”  said  John  White  kindly, 
“there  isn’t  time  for  crying.  Yon  had  better  go  home 

before  D -  misses  you  and  gets  the  dogs  out.  I  know 

something  about  you.  Aren’t  you  the  wife  of  my  Anthony ?  ’  ’ 
Aunt  Amy  could  only  nod  her  head  in  dumb  misery.  “An¬ 
thony  told  me  this  noon,”  he  continued,  “that  D - sold 

your  Nellie  to  some  trader  from  Mississippi.  It  was  a 
heartless  thing  to  do,  and  if  I  had  the  power  I  would  stamp 
out  the  whole  infernal  system.” 

In  his  sudden  blaze  of  wrath  he  had  almost  forgotten 
the  old  negress.  “You  see,  Aunt  Amy,”  he  added  with 
bitterness,  “I  have  lived  down  here  in  North  Carolina 
twelve  years,  and  I  am  still  a  Yankee  at  heart,  and  I  reckon 
I  always  shall  be.  But  why  do  you  come  to  me?  You  know 
it  would  he  impossible  to  get  your  daughter  back  now.” 

“Oh,  yassah,  yassah,  Massa  White,  I  know  you’s  a 
Yankee  and  I  know  Nellie  is  gone  and  I  cannot  get  her 
back,  but  Anthony  belongs  to  you  and  I  thought  maybe 
you  would  buy  me  and  Hester.  You  see,  Hester  is  twelve 
years  old  and  I’se  feared  that  when  she  gets  a  little  older 
Massa  George  will  be  sellin’  her  too.  You  see,  my  Nellie  is 
only  sixteen.  Oh,  Massa  White,  if  you’ll  just  buy  me  and 
Hester,  I’ll  work  for  you  as  hard  as  I  can  work  every  day 
and  pray  for  the  good  Lord  and  his  holy  angels  to  bress 
you  every  night.” 

To  John  White,  greatly  stirred  over  the  brutality  and 

heartlessness  of  George  D - ,  the  thought  that  Amy 

Alston  was  a  negress  and  a  slave  paled  into  insignificance. 
To  him  now  she  was  a  mother  crying  for  her  children  and 
could  not  be  comforted.  Turning  to  her,  he  said:  “Aunt 
Amy,  you  had  better  go.  I  will  have  to  think  it  over.  I 
can’t  give  you  my  answer  now.” 

Trained  to  self-control,  and  with  a  keen  mind  ever  seek¬ 
ing  all  sides  of  any  question  at  issue,  it  was  seldom  John 
White  permitted  himself  to  be  so  stirred  or  to  so  uncover 
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his  emotions  as  he  had  done  during  the  last  fifteen  minutes. 
But  this  last  experience  seemed  to  him  now  to  be  but  the 
culmination  of  twelve  years  of  enforced  repression  under 
cumulating  evidence  of  the  sin,  of  the  godlessness  of  an 
institution  under  which  one  man  could  own  the  body  and 
soul  of  a  fellow  man,  and  under  which  one  man  for  a  few 
paltry  dollars  could  snatch  a  daughter  from  the  arms  of  a 
mother  and  condemn  her  to  a  life  of  abysmal  misery  from 
which  death  would  be  a  relief.  And  to  John  "White  the 
burden  seemed  the  greater,  because  feeling  toward  slavery 
as  he  did,,  yet  he  was  raising  a  family  in  its  midst.  Sitting 
in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  his  mind  traveled  back  over  the 
twelve  years  of  his  residence  in  North  Carolina,  back  to 
the  time  when  a  young  law  graduate  he  had  left  his  home 
in  New  Hampshire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  land  of 
Illinois.  In  retrospect  he  saw  himself  leaving  the  small 
ferry  boat  that  had  taken  him  across  the  river  from  St. 
Louis  to  Alton.4 

n 

“Riny,  you  go  tell  Hesta  to  fetch  the  chilluns.  WTe  got 
somethin’  powerful  sweet  to  show  ’em,”  and  good  old  Aunt 
Amy’s  black  face  glowed  with  delight  at  the  thought  of  the 
wonderful  surprise  in  store  for  the  “chilluns.”  “And 
Riny,  don’t  you  tell  them  what  it  is  neither.” 

“Yo  all  mind  your  own  knittin’,”  called  back  Riny  with 
a  grin.  “I’ll  take  care  o’  them  chillun.” 

WTien  she  reached  Amy’s  cabin  where  Hester  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  entertaining  the  five  little  white  stairsteps,  not 
even  one  little  white  stairstep  wa3  to  be  found,  and  no 
Hester. 

“Now  where’s  that  good  for  nuthin’  nigga’  take  them 
darlinsf”  And  the  excited  Riny  started  off  to  the  barn 
on  the  lookout  for  someone  to  whom  to  confide  her  won- 

*  See  footnote  later  in  this  sketch. 
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derful  secret.  Slie  was  fairly  bursting  with  importance 
when  a  flutter  of  color  in  the  orchard  attracted  her  atten¬ 
tion.  In  the  orchard  she  found  a  very  happy  and  contented 
family.  Emily,  Lucy  and  Juliette  were  in  their  favorite 
niches  formed  by  the  gnarled  and  twisted  branches  of  an 
old  apple  tree,  while  Hester  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  with  two-year-old  Annie  on  her  lap  and  four-year-old 
John  cuddled  against  her  shoulder,  and  all  of  them  bliss¬ 
fully  sucking  brown  sugar  through  their  handkerchiefs. 

Riny  stopped  stock-still,  arms  akimbo,  and  she  tried  to 
look  very  severe  as  she  asked:  “Now  where  did  you  bins 
get  them  sugartits?” 

“Now,  Aunt  Riny,”  answered  Emily  complacently  from 
her  vantage  point  in  the  tree  and  the  superiority  of  eleven 
white  summers,  “you  must  remember  to  say  4 tidbit, ’  not 
‘sugartit.’  My  father  said  so.” 

“Yes,”  piped  up  little  John,  “ought  to  ’member  that.” 

“Now  what  I  wants  to  know,”  said  the  exasperated  Aunt 
Riny,  “is  how  you  younguns  got  that  suga.” 

No  answer. 

“IJesta,  did  you  get  it?” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

‘ ‘  Emily,  did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

“No,  ma’am.” 

“Lucy,  did  you?” 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  answered  Lucy  sweetly  and  serenely, 
between  sucks  of  the  luscious  tidbit.  “I  just  found  the 
sugar  bin  unlocked  and  treated  the  bunch.” 

Whereupon,  Juliette  who  was  only  seven,  but  a  very 
thoughtful  little  lady,  was  suddenly  reminded  of  their 
lovely  mother  who  had  not  been  at  all  well  lately.  Dear 
little  mother  had  been  feeling  so  bad  that  morning  that 
she  had  told  Hester  to  take  them  away  from  the  big  house 
so  their  noise  would  not  disturb  her,  and  Hester  hadn’t 
let  them  go  near  the  big  house  all  day. 
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Baby  Annie,  who  by  this  time  was  safe  in  Aunt  Riny’s 
arms,  echoed  “I  want  my  mama.” 

4 4 All  right,  come  right  along,  but  mind  you  don’t  make 
any  noise.” 

Aunt  Riny’s  manner  was  sufficiently  impressive  so  that 
the  live  exuberant  spirits  presented  a  very  demure  appear¬ 
ance  by  the  time  they  reached  the  big  house. 

The  father  of  this  interesting  group  was  John  Brown 
White,  President  of  AYake  Forest  College,  a  school  for 
young  men  at  AYake  Forest,  N.  C.  He  was  born  in  the 
little  town  of  Bow’,  N.  H.,  not  far  from  historic  Concord, 
Alar.  10,  1810.  His  grandfather  had  served  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  AArar  and  his  father  in  the  AYar  of  1812.  In  his 
♦ 

veins  ran  the  patriotic  fervor  bred  and  fostered  in  the 
younger  generation  of  the  new  Republic  by  the  heroic 
fathers,  mothers,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  who  had 
passed  through  those  agonizing  days  of  travail  out  of  which 
the  young  Republic  was  born. 

As  a  young  man  John  White  had  studied  law  at  Brown 
University  and  had  for  a  roommate  an  intimate  friend,  one 
Stephen  Alorse. 

After  his  graduation  from  Brown,  young  AA7hite  accepted 
a  position  as  school  teacher  at  New  Hampton  Institute, 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.  Here  among  his  pupils  he  found  one 
young  woman  whose  beauty  and  charm  had  completely 
captured  his  heart.  In  early  girlhood  Alary  Powers  Aler- 
riam  had  united  with  the  local  Baptist  Church  and  she  held 
very  strong  views  as  to  right  and  wrong  in  various  matters. 
To  her,  card  playing  or  dancing  was  an  abomination  not  to 
be  countenanced  in  any  degree  and  strong  in  her  creed  was 
the  belief  that  a  man  could  not  possibly  be  a  lawyer  and 
also  a  Christian. 

After  the  Commencement  at  Brown  University  at  which 
both  John  AVhite  and  Stephen  Alorse  had  graduated, 
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Stephen  Morse  felt  the  lure  of  the  west.  He  had  listened 
to  tales  that  fired  his  blood — of  Daniel  Boone  and  John 
Sevier,  the  Bryans,  the  Bobertsons,  the  Shelbys  and  other 
men  from  the  same  heroic  mold  who  had  been  the  means 
of  opening  up  the  west. 

Stephen  Morse  had  visioned  Illinois  as  a  land  of  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunities.  The  glowing  accounts  of  what  had  already 
been  accomplished  at  last  determined  his  course  and  he 
took  passage  down  the  Ohio  on  a  small  river  boat  and  after 
a  two  weeks ’  trip  lie  at  length  reached  St.  Louis.  He  fer¬ 
ried  across  the  Mississippi  and  settled  at  Alton,  Ill.  His 
enthusiastic  letters  finally  induced  John  White  to  give  up 
school  teaching  for  a  law  practice  in  Alton,  and  later  in 
Greenville,  Ill.  In  the  same  year,  1836,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Greenville.  Within  two  years  lawyer  White 
became  Judge  White.  But  during  these  years  he  had  by 
no  means  forgotten  the  fair  Mary.  Mary  had  gone  to  Wake 
Forest,  N.  C.  to  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Samuel  Wait,  and  had 
remained  there  to  teach  the  village  school. 

Finding  that  letter  writing  was  a  slow  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  convincing  his  Mary  that  it  wouldn’t  be  such  a 
dreadful  sin  to  have  a  lawyer  for  a  husband,  John  White 
at  length  decided  to  go  to  Wake  Forest  and  plead  his  cause 
in  earnest.  All  the  eloquence  he  could  command  failed  to 
make  Mary  recede  one  iota  from  her  religious  convictions 
on  the  subject  of  the  wickedness  of  being  a  lawyer. 

At  the  same  time  President  Samuel  Wait  pleaded  with 
him  to  remain  and  assist  in  the  school.  So  John  at  length 
agreed  to  give  up  law  as  a  profession  and  settle  down  as 
Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  Wake 
Forest  College. 

They  vrere  married  by  Mary’s  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
^  ait,  on  Apr.  5, 1838,  and  to  them  had  come  the  five  children 
to  whom  the  reader  has  already  been  introduced.  The 
introduction  to  the  family  will  only  be  complete  when  vre 
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have  added  that  Aunt  Amy  and  Uncle  Anthony  Alston  with 
the  daughter  Hester  and  Aunt  Riny  and  Uncle  Ross  be¬ 
longed  to  the  “old  timey”  negroes,  slaves  it  is  true,  but 
loyally  devoted  to  their  “massa”  and  his  family,  finding 
their  greatest  delight  in  service. 

When  Riny  and  her  charges  reached  the  big  house, 
typical  of  the  colonial  homes  of  the  old  southland,  they 
were  met  by  Aunt  Amy,  who  was  radiating  a  delightful 
air  of  mystery. 

“Now  you  all  follow  me  and  don’t  you  make  any  noise,” 
she  said,  and  silently  as  possible  the  little  band  tiptoed 
after  her  into  the  broad  central  hail  with  the  living  rooms 
opening  on  either  side,  up  the  wide  staircase  and  into 
mother’s  room.  Father  was  in  the  hallway  looking  quite 
serious.  But  then  father  so  often,  nowadays  looked  quite 
serious.  There  in  the  bed  lay  mother  dear,  smiling  happily 
at  her  loved  ones,  and  there  in  the  cradle  near  the  bed,  the 
cradle  that  had  held  Emily,  Lucy,  Juliette,  John  and  Annie, 
was  the  dearest,  rosiest,  most  amazing  baby  brother,  soon 
known  as  little  William  Henry. 

The  children  all  went  into  raptures  over  the  wonderful 
baby  and  Juliette  was  positive  that  she  must  pick  up  this 
real  live  dolly  and  carry  it  out  for  Hester  to  see  and  she 
was  only  restrained  by  the  ever  vigilant  Aunt  Amy.  But 
Hester  was  brought  in  to  see  what  God  had  given  them. 

Then  father  thought  it  vras  time  for  them  to  leave,  as 
mother  was  very,  very  tired.  So  they  all  kissed  her  and 
trouped  out,  a  delighted  and  excited  family.* 

The  History  of  Wake  Forest  College  says:  “Although 
educated  for  a  lawyer,  White’s  tastes  were  those  of  a 
teacher.” 

*  These  incidents  of  early  life  were  related  by  Lucy  White  Merriam 
to  her  children.  The  slave  mother  scene  and  the  birthday  story  -were 
recorded  by  Miriam  Rawlings  Merriam  and  preserved  and  produced  by 
Jane  Johnson  Merriam  many  years  afterward  when  needed  for  this  record. 
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During  his  teaching  period  he  consecrated  himself  to  the 
gospel  ministry  not  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  pas¬ 
torate,  but  to  better  equip  himself  to  minister  to  the  wants, 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  of  the  young  people  under  his 
influence. 

In  1848  Prof.  White  became  the  third  president  of  the 
college  and  served  until  1853.  At  this  time  came  an  urgent 
call  to  Brownsville,  Tenn.  to  take  charge  of  a  school  for 
young  women  there. 

Under  date  of  July  12,  1853  his  wife  writes  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mother:  “We  are  still  at  Wake  Forest  .  .  .  the 
people  at  Brownsville  will  not  give  him  up  .  .  .  the  friends 
here  hold  on  to  him  quite  as  hard  though  they  do  not  offer 
him  as  much.  .  .  .  Here  they  give  him  $1250  per  year  and 
lie  has  to  rent  his  own  house  since  we  sold.  There  they 
insure  him  $1500  and  a  good  house  to  live  in.  There,  too, 
we  could  have  a  good  chance  to  send  our  daughters  to 
school,  which  is  quite  an  item,  considering  we  have  five  to 
educate.” 

The  children  had  been  to  school  only  to  their  mother. 
She  taught  her  family  and  the  neighbors’  children  in  a 
little  sehoolhouse  erected  on  their  own  land  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  move  to  Brownsville  was  one  stage  of  the  journey 
to  the  north,  as  the  parents  wanted  their  children  raised 
in  a  free  state.  The  mother  went  by  rail  by  way  of  Georgia. 
The  children  went  overland  with  a  three-horse  wagon,  a 
carriage  with  mules  and  a  covered  spring  wagon  with  one 
big  mule  hitched  to  it.  A  white  man,  a  friend  of  John  B. 
White,  was  in  general  charge,  and  the  children  were  under 
the  direct  care  of  slaves,  two  colored  men  and  their  wives. 
These  colored  people  were  Aunt  Amy  Alston,  Uncle  Anthony 
Alston  and  their  daughter  Hester,  and  Uncle  Boss  and  Aunt 
Piny.  All  these  colored  people  were  set  free  on  reach- 
nig  St.  Louis  some  years  later.  Aunt  Amy  was  buying  her 
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freedom  and  Hester’s  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  year — cost 
$1,000.  Her  devotion  to  her  benefactor,  whom  she  outlived, 
never  ceased,  and  the  stately  Juliette,  later  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Hoiles,  was  always  “Honey”  to  her. 

The  route  lay  through  Bristol,  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Cum¬ 
berland  Gap  and  Nashville.  The  father  had  intended  to 
overtake  the  family,  but  was  necessarily  detained  too  long 
to  do  so,  and  so  he  followed  his  wife  on  the  train.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  five  weeks  making  the  trip  in  September  and 
October  1853.  The  mother  recounts  with  what  anxiety  the 
parents  awaited  their  children’s  arrival. 

Incidents  on  the  way:  When  the  mules  ran  away  down 
the  mountainside,  Aunt  Amy  called  to  Uncle  Anthony  who 
was  driving  the  leading  team  to  stop.  He  stopped,  which 
resulted  in  a  general  telescoping  of  all  vehicles.  No  one 
was  hurt,  but  it  took  a  blacksmith  half  a  day  to  get  them 
in  running  order  again. 

At  one  camping  place,  Cumberland  Gap,  the  natives 
posted  them  regarding  pigeon  roosts.  The  men  went  out 
at  night,  shot  up  into  the  trees,  and  came  back  with  twTo 
two-bushel  sacks  full  of  pigeons,  and  they  all  feasted  on 
pigeon  pie.  The  family  remained  at  Brownsville  two  years. 

A  letter  written  by  J.  B.  White  to  his  mother  from  Tre- 
mont,Ill.  under  date  of  May  7  (Monday),  1855,  is  so  revealing 
and  of  such  human  interest  that  it  is  inserted  in  part  here : 

“You  will  be  surprised,  no  doubt,  to  receive  a  letter  from 
me  at  this  place,  and  still  more  so  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mary,  my  dear  and  beloved  wife.  She  arrived  here  at  her 
father’s  from  Tennessee  on  the  2nd  of  April.  I  came  witli 
her  as  far  as  St.  Louis  and  brought  wTith  us  all  the  children 
except  Emily,  who  remained  to  assist  in  teaching  at  Browns¬ 
ville.  Her  object  was  to  visit  her  parents  [Rev.  Isaac  and 
Mary  Powers  Merriam]  and  then  in  July  I  was  to  come 
up  with  Emily  and  we  expected  then  to  go  to  Greenville 
and  settle  there  .  .  . 
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“In  some  ten  days  after  getting  home  I  received  a  letter 
informing  me  of  her  severe  illness.  Emily  and  myself 
started  immediately  and  travelling  by  boat,  train  and  stage 
arrived  in  town  just  a  few  minutes  after  the  burial .  .  .  She 
died  on  the  5th  (Saturday  morning  at  4%)  and  was  buried 
at  noon  on  Sabbath.  She  expressed  great  anxiety  to  have 
me  and  Emily  arrive,  but  at  the  same  time  was  resigned 
and  died  with  great  jjeace  and  joy.  She  loved  her  Saviour 
and  nothing  so  delighted  her  soul  as  His  service  .  .  . 

“We  have  six  children  .  .  .  Their  mother  has  always 
taken  great  pains  in  their  education  and  training.  ‘Her 
works  follow  her.’ 

“No  woman  was  ever  more  ambitious  than  she,  not  how¬ 
ever  for  a  show  or  a  name,  but  to  be  good  and  useful.  She 
possessed  energy,  intelligence  and  piety  for  any  sphere 
and  all  was  bestowed  with  the  most  untiring  industry  to 
adorn  home  and  make  hers  the  happiest  of  homes.  She 
was  successful,  too  .  .  .  We  were  married  April  5,  183S 
and  she  died  May  5,  1855,  seventeen  years  and  one  month, 
and  during  all  this  period,  though  1  have  been  thrown  among 
a  great  variety  of  characters,  literary  and  other,  yet  seldom 
or  never  have  I  met  with  anyone  even  as  a  companion  that 
excelled  in  amiability,  sprightliness  and  a  deeply  interest¬ 
ing  intelligence  .  .  . 

“Her  heart  was  with  God.  She  saw  the  reflection  of  His 
image,  wherever  beheld  with  inexpressible  delight.  She 
looked  not  so  much,  however,  to  outward  nature,  the  trees, 
flowers,  etc.  as  to  the  inward,  the  first  dawning  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  the  buddings  of  affection,  purpose  and 
judgment.  Never  did  David  know  better  how  to  touch 
chords  that  fill  the  soul  with  rapture  than  she  seemed  to 
understand  the  cords  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  in¬ 
fantile  mind  .  .  . 

“But  she  has  passed  away.  May  her  image  and  remem¬ 
brance  remain  on  the  heart  forever. 
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“I  cannot,  my  dear  mother,  speak  of  myself.  I  have  often 
heard  and  spoken  of  ‘the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,’ 
but  never  did  I  dream  of  its  impenetrable  thickness  and 
darkness.  And  yet,  I  mourn  not  for  my  dearest  Mary,  she 
is  a  seraph  above,  nor  for  myself  though  like  a  broken 
shattered  trunk  shorn  of  its  beauty  and  support,  and  ready 
to  decay  but  for  my  children.  They  have  no  home  and  a 
father  can  never  make  a  home.  That  my  sweet  babes  shall 
never  more  know  or  feel  the  hallowed  influence  of  their 
fond  mother  is  insupportable.  I  expect  to  go  to  Greenville 
in  a  few  days  and  hope  to  have  the  children  there  by 
July  ...” 

This  hope  was  realized.  Leaving  the  two  younger  chil¬ 
dren  with  their  grandparents  at  Tremont,  Prof.  White  took 
with  him  the  other  four  and  with  Aunt  Amy  as  cook  and 
housekeeper  for  the  family,  returned  to  Greenville  to  enter 
upon  his  long-cherished  scheme  of  establishing  a  school  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  Soon  initiatory  steps  were 
taken  to  found  a  college. 

This  dream  had  its  incipiency  in  the  minds  of  John  B. 
White  and  Stephen  Morse,  while  students  together  at  Brown 
University.  Each  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  large  family 
with  several  sisters  whose  educational  advantages  in  those 
days  were  very  limited.  While  colleges  and  universities 
willingly  flung  wide  their  doors  to  young  men,  they  quite 
generally  closed  them  against  young  women.  Both  young 
men  keenly  felt  this  injustice  and  determined  to  accomplish 
something  toward  elevating  the  educational  standard  of 
women. 

Mr.  Morse,  his  former  classmate  and  later  his  colleague 
at  Wake  Forest  (1838-1841)  had,  in  the  meantime,  engaged 
very  successfully  in  business  in  Greenville.  His  'wife, 
Almira  Blanchard  Morse,  had  that  same  year  come  into 
a  legacy  of  $6000  and  she  gladly  donated  it  all ,  as  a  free¬ 
will  offering  to  the  new  project  so  near  to  their  hearts. 
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This  gift  made  it  possible  to  start  the  work,  and  the  college 
was  called  Almira  in  her  honor.  The  citizens  of  Greenville 
entered  heartily  into  the  project  and  contributed  liberally 
to  it.  It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Morse  would  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  financial  arrangements  and  Prof.  White  for 
the  development  of  the  character  of  the  school. 

In  November  1931,  Almira  Alumnae  unveiled  a  tablet  to 
Prof.  White’s  memory  on  the  walls  of  the  original  building 
he  had  helped  to  erect.  Statements  by  former  students  on 
that  occasion: 

“He  won  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  confidence,  esteem 
and  love  of  his  pupils.” 

“He  was  thorough  and  clear,  and  his  manner  of  instruc¬ 
tion  original  and  kind.” 

“Firm  in  discipline.” 

“Invariably  made  his  pupils  his  friends  for  life.” 

President  White’s  untiring  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  higher  education  for  women  covered  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years  excepting  a  part  of  the  years  1864  and 
1865.  After  his  resignation  in  the  spring  of  1864  a  Rev. 
French,  who  had  been  pastor  of  the  Greenville  Baptist 
Church,  had  charge  of  Almira  College  until  Prof.  White’s 
return  from  the  Civil  War. 

Very  early  in  September  the  White  family  moved  to 
Champaign,  Ill.  In  October,  Miss  Mary  A.  Davis  of  Groton, 
Mass,  and  his  daughter,  Juliette  White,  opened  a  select 
school  for  young  ladies  which  was  carried  on  during  the 
winter.  The  next  year  the  family  went  to  Upper  Alton, 
Ill.  where  again  Miss  Davis  had  charge  of  a  similar  school. 
It  seems  that  Prof.  White  sponsored  both  schools  but  on 
his  return  from  the  army  was  insistently  called  back  to 
Almira. 

He  had  resigned  with  the  intention  of  entering  one  of 
the  new  regiments  as  its  chaplain  but  the  117th  Ill.  Vol. 
Inf.  had  just  lost  its  chaplain  through  illness  and  chiefly 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  Lieut.  Col.  Jonathan  Mer- 
riam  he  was  assigned  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  date  of  enlist¬ 
ment.  was  Aug.  4,  1864.  He  was  mustered  in,  Oct.  12,  1864 
and  from  that  date  he  shared  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes 
of  the  regiment  until  its  discharge  at  Camp  Butler,  Ill.,  on 
Aug.  5,  1865. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  when  the  regiment  was  in 
Alabama,  Chaplain  White  became  very  ill.  He  was  taken 
care  of  in  a  Baptist  rebel  family  and  afterwards  declared 
he  was  never  better  cared  for  in  his  life. 

Further  mention  of  Prof.  White  is  made  in  the  next 
article. 
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Il/LIZABETH  RICHARDSON  WRIGHT  Was  boril  Oct.  8,  1819,  at 
Leicester,  Vt.  and  died  Mar.  11,  1910  at  Greenville,  Ill.  She 
was  a  niece  of  Stephen  Olin,  a  noted  Methodist  minister,  lec¬ 
turer,  educator  and  writer,  and  was  herself  of  a  family 
whose  deepest  interests  were  linked  with  the  progress  of 
religion  and  education.  After  graduating  at  the  Methodist 
Seminary  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  she  came  west  and  gave  twelve 
years  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Ill. 
Here  she  became  acquainted  writh  men  and  women  who  later 
were  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  our  state  and 
nation.  Chief  among  them  was  Lincoln  whom  she  knew 
before  the  days  of  his  fame  and  of  whom  she  spoke  with 
constant  patriotic  enthusiasm.  The  remark  which  he  once 
made  concerning  her — that  he  could  never  forget  Miss 
Wright  because  just  speaking  to  her  made  him  feel  better- 
gives  the  key-note  to  her  character. 

On  Aug.  5,  1857,  she  was  married  to  Prof.  John  Brown 
White  and  became  a  valuable  assistant  in  his  chosen  work. 
With  her  bright,  vivacious,  friendly  ways  and  words  she 
created  a  homelike  atmosphere  for  the  girls  of  the  school. 
Possessed  by  a  passion  for  flowers,  with  Prof.  White  she 
made  beautiful  the  treeless  campus  with  elms,  maple  and 
evergreen  trees,  choice  shrubs  and  flowers,  planted  with 
their  own  hands. 

For  some  years  during  the  summer  vacation  periods  they 
traveled  together  with  horse  and  buggy  over  the  country¬ 
wide  and  through  the  towns  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and  southern 
Illinois  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  institution  and  to  secure 
pupils  and  funds  for  its  upbuilding. 
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To  the  very  end  of  life,  her  interest  in  girls  never  ceased 
and  she  held  an  exalted  place  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
women  over  our  country  to  many  of  whom  she  had  given 
material  aid  in  obtaining  an  education  as  well  as  her  sym¬ 
pathy  and  her  love.  Throughout  the  years  large  numbers 
of  them  were  followed  by  letters  filled  with  assurances  of 
her  kindly  interest  in  all  that  concerned  them. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation  was 
remarkable,  and  her  comments  on  them  were  always  lively, 
intelligent  and  interesting.  She  was  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  was  consistently  benevolent,  always 
giving  a  tenth  of  her  income,  oftener  more.  Hers  was  a 
life  which  truly  exemplified  the  Christian  teachings  of  help¬ 
fulness  and  love. 
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COL.  JONATHAN  ME  RBI  AM 

By 

HIS  CHILDREN 

Jonathan  merbiam,  son  of  Rev.  Jonathan  and  Achsah  Olin 
Merriam,  was  born  in  Passumpsic,  Vt.,  Nov.  1,  1834. 

While  his  military  rank  was  that  of  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
he  was  everywhere  known  as  “Colonel” — the  title  used  in 
this  sketch. 

When  two  years  of  age,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Illi¬ 
nois,  where  his  father  had  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  the  village  of  Springfield. 

Early  in  1841,  Rev.  Merriam  built  a  home  for  his  family 
“in  the  wilderness,”  on  a  farm  in  Tazewell  County.  Here 
the  lad  began  his  farm  life.  After  one  hundred  years,  his 
boyhood  home  still  stands. 

In  the  days  of  the  pioneers  the  children  were  given 
serious  tasks  while  very  young.  This  training  developed 
in  them  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  independence.  The 
young  Jonathan  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  When  he 
was  scarcely  larger  than  the  sack  of  grain  placed  behind 
him  on  the  horse,  his  job  was  to  ride  several  miles  to  a 
water-power  gristmill,  there  to  await  his  turn — which  might 
be  for  half  a  day — sitting  in  the  shade  with  his  frugal  lunch 
in  the  summer  or  around  the  roaring  fire  in  the  winter.  An¬ 
other  responsibility  was  to  guard  the  patch  of  corn  to  see 
that  the  crows  did  not  destroy  the  newly  sprouted  grains. 

The  woods  near  bv  was  the  home  of  different  wild  ani- 

w 

nials,  chiefly  starving  wolves,  but  there  were  other  larger 
and  fiercer  ones,  too.  The  story  has  been  handed  down  that 
once  when  the  boy  was  plowing  near  the  timber,  he  saw 
some  strange  beast  (thought  then  to  be  a  panther)  crouched 
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ready  to  spring.  Transfixing  its  eyes  witli  his  own,  he  un¬ 
hitched  his  horse  from  the  plow  and  without  once  with¬ 
drawing  his  gaze,  mounted  the  horse  and  dashed  for  home 
about  half  a  mile  away. 

At  this  time  there  were  few  if  any  fences.  Such  as 
existed  were  “stake-an’-rider.”  Roads  were  scarcely  more 
than  trails,  leading  to  mills,  towns,  or  neighbors  *  houses. 
Nearly  all  traveling  was  done  across  the  prairie  and  through 
the  woods.  The  Colonel  has  often  spoken  of  hauling  grain 
under  these  conditions  to  the  market  in  Pekin,  Ill.  some 
thirty  miles  or  so  away. 

Each  thrifty  pioneer  possessed  his  own  bullet  mold,  used 
for  making  the  ammunition  for  defense  and  also  to  obtain 
food  by  killing  the  wild  game,  such  as  geese,  ducks,  turkeys, 
rabbits,  prairie  chickens,  quails  and  squirrels,  all  of  which 
were  abundant  at  that  time.  The  making  of  these  bullets 
was  another  task  given  to  the  young  boys  of  the  family. 

In  those  days  farm  work  was  very  hard.  For  example, 
the  grain  was  cut  with  a  cradle.  This  was  a  special  kind 
of  scythe,  with  a  framework  attached  to  catch  the  grain  as 
it  was  cut.  It  was  a  cumbersome  thing,  requiring  the  worker 
always  to  be  in  a  stooping  jmsition — truly  a  backbreaker. 
The  cradlers  took  great  pride  in  their  work  and  there  was 
much  exhausting  rivalrv  as  to  who  could  cut  the  most  in  a 
day.  Farm  implements  were  few  and  primitive.  Most 
things  had  to  be  done  by  hand  and  with  severe  bodily  effort. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  boy  developed  into 
manhood  and  laid  the  foundations  for  that  tremendous 
physique  which  served  him  well  in  later  years. 

During  his  spare  time  the  Colonel  devoted  himself  to 
acquiring  knowledge.  While  there  were  few  schools  in  those 
days,  he  prepared  himself  so  well  that  he  was  qualified  to 
teach  a  country  school  at  Mt.  Hope,  near  McLean,  Ill. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Betsy  Barland,  who  later  became 
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his  first  wife.  Child  of  this  marriage:  Bessie  Merriam 
Be  van. 

In  the  year  1851,  as  a  freshman  he  entered  Wesleyan 
University  at  Bloomington,  which  is  still  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  schools  of  central  Illinois. 

The  next  year  he  attended  McKendree  College,  Lebanon, 
Ill.,  where,  as  at  Wesleyan,  he  sawed  and  split  wood  to  help 
pay  his  way.  His  sense  of  humor  which  was  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead  later  in  life,  seems  to  have  been  quickened  by 
his  associations  here,  for  he  would  often  relate  with  much 
glee  the  pranks  of  his  fellow  students.  One  story  was  of 
two  boys  who  had  taken  a  sign  from  the  campus.  To  avoid 
being  caught,  they  smuggled  it  into  their  room.  The  dean 
drew  the  net  closer  and  one  night  they  heard  his  steps  in 
the  hall,  going  from  door  to  door,  seeking  the  culprits.  Now 
there  was  a  strict  rule  that  no  student  engaged  in  liis  eve¬ 
ning  devotions  was  to  be  disturbed — not  by  so  much  as  a 
knock  on  his  door.  So  while  one  of  these  boys  stuffed  the 
evidence  of  their  guilt  into  the  heating  stove,  the  other 
prayed  loud  and  long,  saying  among  other  things:  “A 
wicked  and  perverse  generation  shall  seek  a  sign,  but  there 
shall  no  sign  be  given” — and  continued  his  prayer  until  all 
incriminating  evidence  had  been  destroyed.  At  another 
time,  some  of  the  students  thought  to  bring  embarrassment 
on  one  of  the  professors — not  so  popular.  With  much  labor 
and  struggle,  they  succeeded  in  coaxing  a  small  donkey  into 
his  classroom,  which  they  tied  to  his  desk.  This  done,  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  professor.  Soon  he  appeared. 
Pausing  only  long  enough  to  take  in  the  situation,  he  re¬ 
marked:  “Well,  gentlemen,  I  see  you  have  already  chosen 
your  teacher.  Good  morning.” 

The  Colonel  was  not  able  to  complete  his  higher  education 
and  always  keenly  felt  the  lack  of  it.  His  lifelong  desire 
was  to  be  a  lawyer.  He  believed  the  first  and  great  require- 
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inent  for  a  successful  lawyer  (aside  from  a  legal  education) 
was  that  a  man  should  be  honest  and  conscientious  in  all 
things;  that  he  should  avoid  taking  shady  cases  and  other 
crooked  legal  business,  and  that  a  reputation  for  such  in¬ 
tegrity  would  in  the  long  run,  if  coupled  with  ability,  make 
him  a  successful  lawyer. 

In  early  life  grief  had  its  part  in  molding  the  Colonel’s 
character.  When  a  boy  of  only  twelve — mature  for  his 
years,  it  is  true,  but  still  a  boy — his  father  passed  away. 
Ten  years  later  the  brother  Mark,  whom  he  idolized,  was 
called  to  his  long  home.  When  he  was  less  than  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  death  claimed  his  wife,  beautiful  Betsy 
Barland  Merriam,  and  he  was  left  heart-broken  and  lonely. 

He  had  great  respect  for  his  father.  He  never  used  to¬ 
bacco  or  intoxicating  liquors  because  as  a  boy  he  had 
promised  his  father  he  would  not  do  so.  This  promise  he 
regarded  as  sacred.  To  him  it  was  a  solemn  contract  be¬ 
tween  them  and  was  as  strongly  binding  after  his  father’s 
death  as  before.  Later  during  the  Civil  War,  when  invited 
by  one  of  his  superior  officers  to  have  a  drink  of  whiskey 
as  a  matter  of  social  intercourse,  he  declined  without  giving 
any  reason.  The  officer,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a 
friendly  drink  according  to  the  custom  among  army  men, 
was  naturally  much  offended  at  the  Colonel,  considering  his 
refusal  to  be  a  personal  insult.  He  held  himself  aloof  and 
in  other  ways  showed  his  displeasure  toward  his  subor¬ 
dinate.  At  last  the  Colonel  went  to  his  superior’s  tent  and 
in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  respect  said:  “I  know  that  you 
are  displeased  because  I  did  not  drink  with  you.  Will  you 
kindly  let  me  tell  you  the  reason?  I  promised  my  father 
when  I  was  a  bov  that  I  would  never  drink  and  I  cannot 
break  that  promise  even  to  avoid  giving  offense.  I  hope 
you  will  understand.”  The  officer  did  understand  and 
they  became  the  best  of  friends.  This  incident  shows  the 
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Colonel's  devotion  to  and  reverence  for  liis  father. 

Probably  the  Colonel's  first  venture  into  politics  (which 
were  to  occupy  so  much  of  his  time  and  thoughts  later  in 
life)  was  made  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War 
but  before  he  had  enlisted.  In  1862  secret  societies  sprang 
up  in  the  North  in  order  that  “loyalty  be  organized,  con¬ 
solidated  and  made  effective."  The  Colonel  was  one  of  the 
eleven  original  organizers  of  this  movement,  which  became 
of  great  national  importance  during  the  Civil  War.  Later 
these  separate  societies  merged  into  one,  known  as  the 
“Union  League."  After  the  close  of  the  war  these  Union 
League  clubs  continued  as  social  organizations.  They  are 
still  active  in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  New  York  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

War  clouds  were  hovering  over  the  country.  The  Colonel 
felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist.  Knowing  that  his  frail  mother  and 
baby  daughter  were  wholly  dependent  upon  him,  he  hesi¬ 
tated.  His  mother  intuitively  knew  his  thoughts.  As  would 
be  expected  from  one  of  her  loyal  spirit,  she  said:  “Jona., 
you  know  I  would  never  stand  between  you  and  your  duty." 
Arrangements  were  made  with  his  cousin,  William  Wright, 
and  family  to  come  and  live  in  the  home  while  he  was  away. 
He  went  to  Camp  Butler  near  Springfield,  Ill.,  where  he 
was  mustered  into  the  service  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
Colonel. 

The  following  record  of  his  regiment,  the  117th,  is  copied 
from  the  report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  Illinois : 

HISTORY  OF  THE  117TH  REGIMENT 
INFANTRY  ILLINOIS  VOLUNTEERS, 

CIVIL  WAR 

As  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  Volume  6. 

Page  272: 
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“FIELD  AND  STAFF 


Name  and  Rank 

Residence 

Date  of  Rank 
or 

Enlistment 

Date  of  Muster 

Remarks 

Coland. 

Kisdon  M.  Moore 

Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Jonathan  Merriam 

Lebanon 

Tazewell  Co. 

Sept.  19,  1862 

Sept.  19,  1862 

Sept.  19,  1862 

Sept.  19,  1862 

Mustered  out 
Aug.  5,  1865 

Mustered  out 
Aug.  5,  1865 

Chaplains. 

John  B.  White 

Aug.  4,  1864 

Oct.  12,  1864 

Mustered  out 
Aug.  5,  1865” 

Page  291  reads  as  follows: 

1  ‘The  One  Hundred  and  Seventeenth  Infantry  Illinois 
Volunteers  wTas  organized  at  Camp  Butler,  Ill.,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1862,  by  Colonel  Risdon  M.  Moore,  and  was  mustered 
in  September  19,  by  Captain  Washington,  United  States 
Army. 

“Moved  from  Camp  Butler,  November  11,  and  arrived  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  the  17th.  Remained  on  duty  at  Memphis 
until  July  5,  1863,  when  it  was  sent  to  reinforce  Helena, 
Ark.,  and  returned.  December  25,  it  was  sent  after  Forrest, 
in  Western  Tennessee,  losing  3  men  killed  in  a  skirmish  at 
LaFayette,  Tenn. 

“December  29,  1863,  moved  to  Vicksburg,  in  Third 
Brigade,  Third  Division,  Sixteenth  Army  Corps.  Was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Meridian  Campaign.  On  5th  February  was 
engaged  in  a  skirmish,  losing  2  killed  and  5  wounded.  Re¬ 
turned  to  Vicksburg,  March  4.  On  10th  of  March,  embarked 
for  Red  River  expedition.  Assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
De  Russev,  March  14, 1864.  Engaged  in  the  battle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Hill,  April  9.  Moved  to  Grand  Ecore,  11th.  On  14th, 
'vas  sent  to  relief  on  the  gunboats  and  transports,  at 
{ ’ampta,  La.,  and  was  engaged  at  Cloutierville  and  Cane 
River;  at  Bayou  Rapids,  May  2;  at  Governor  Moore’s  plan- 
tation  and  Bayou  Roberts,  May  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  11.  Continued 
on  return  march  to  Mississippi  River,  on  14th,  skirmishing 
daily.  In  battle  of  Yellow  Bayou,  May  IS,  and  arrived  at 
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Mississippi  River  on  20th,  and  at  Vicksburg  on  27th.  Took 
part  in  driving  Marmaduke  from  Chicot  Lake  and  Columbia, 
Ark.,  and  arrived  at  Memphis,  June  10,  1864. 

‘ i Marched  to  the  relief  of  Sturgis  on  June  14th,  and,  on 
23d,  commenced  the  Tupelo  Campaign.  Was  engaged  at 
Tupelo  July  14th,  and  at  Old  Town  Creek,  15th.  Com¬ 
menced  Oxford  Campaign  August  5th.  Was  engaged  at 
Hurricane  Creek,  18th,  19th  and  20th,  and  returned  to 
Memphis  on  30tli. 

‘ 1  Arrived  at  Jefferson  September  19th.  Was  engaged 
October  1st  at  Franklin.  Moved  via  Jefferson  City,  Sedalia, 
Lexington,  Independence  and  Harrisonville,  and  returned 
to  St.  Louis,  November  19th. 

“Moved  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  took  position  in  the 
works,  December  1,  1864.  Was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Nashville,  December  15th  and  16th,  in  pursuit  of  Ilood. 
Regiment  captured  rebel  battery  of  3  guns,  December  15th, 
and  turned  them  upon  the  retreating  enemy.  Reached  Clif¬ 
ton,  January  4th,  1865.  Embarked  at  Eastport  for  New 
Orleans,  arriving  January  17.  Embarked  at  Chalmette 
March  7,  and  moved  to  Dauphine  Island.  Moved  to  Fish 
River  with  the  Sixteenth  Corps,  Major  A.  J.  Smith  com¬ 
manding.  Engaged  at  Spanish  Fort,  from  March  27  till 
April  2,  and  at  Fort  Blakely  until  the  9th,  taking  part  in 
its  capture. 

“Marched  for  Montgomery  April  13,  and  thence  to  Camp 
Butler,  Ill.,  where  the  Regiment  was  mustered  out  August 
5,  1865,  by  Captain  James  A.  Hail,  United  States  Army. 

Distance  traveled  by  rail,  miles .  778 

Distance  traveled  by  water,  miles .  6,191 

Distance  marched,  miles .  2,307 

The  Regiment  has  been  engaged  in  6  battles  and  33  skir- 
mishes.,, 

Carefully  preserved  as  relics  of  the  ColoneFs  war  days 
are  some  of  his  letters  written  home  during  this  time  to  his 
mother  and  to  Miss  “ Lucie’ ’  White,  the  daughter  of  his 
chaplain,  Reverend  John  Brown  White. 

In  due  course  he  obtained  a  furlough  and  went  to  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.  where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Wliite  on  Nov.  10, 
1864.  After  a  short  honeymoon,  he  returned  to  his  post 
and  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Children  of  this 
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marriage:  Henry  Mareellus,  Mary  White,  Mabel  (Mrs. 
Mabel  Merriam  Conley),  x\lvin  Olin,  Nellie  Emily  (de¬ 
ceased),  and  Ralph. 

One  of  the  Colonel's  early  expressions  about  the  war  is 
found  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  dated  Nov.  13,  1862,  which 
was  written  from  the  Steamer  Empress,  Mississippi  River. 
He  says : 

“We  left  Camp  Butler  on  Monday  last  for  Memphis  but 
are  still  20  miles  or  more  above  Cairo.  We  were  on  a  sand 
bar  about  six  hours  today  and  are  now  tied  up  for  the  night 
a  short  distance  below  Cape  Girardeau.  .  .  .  Cape  Girard¬ 
eau  is  strongly  fortified  and  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  the 
enemy’s  land  at  last.  The  river  is  very  low  and  we  do  not 
run  at  night.  ...  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  removal  of 
McClellan.  Give  us  fighting  generals  and  we  can  annihilate 
the  kingdom  of  Jeff  Davis  in  short  order.  ...” 

From  Memphis,  Tenn.  he  wrote  to  his  mother  on  Nov.  18, 
1862: 

“We  arrived  in  Memphis  yesterday  and  are  now  en¬ 
camped  about  2%  miles  from  the  landing.  We  were  8  days 
on  the  route  from  Camp  Butler.  Had  no  accidents  on  the 
wav.  We  now  realize  that  we  are  in  an  enemv’s  land.  A3 

*>  V 

our  men  inarched  through  the  city,  very  little  Union  demon¬ 
stration  was  made  except  by  the  sable  inhabitants.  The 
suburbs  are  very  magnificent — Princely  dwellings  on  every 
hand  but  the  ‘Lords  of  the  Manor’  are  scarce.  Right  by 
our  encampment  is  a  stately  residence  apparently  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  short  time.  The  owner  is  minus.  Today 
the  agent  came  and  tendered  us  the  use  of  the  house  gratis 
and  delivered  the  keys  to  Col.  Moore.  There  are  15  large 
rooms  all  finished  in  fine  style.  We  have  moved  the  sick 
into  it  and  shall  probably  occupy  a  part  of  it  ourselves 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  Memphis  is  alive  with  troops.  The  regi¬ 
ments  are  now  being  brigaded.  We  don’t  know  which 
brigade  wTe  shall  be  in  as  yet.  ...” 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  on  Dec.  23,  1862  written  from 
Fort  Pickering  (at  Memphis),  the  Colonel  had  something 
to  say  about  surprises  by  the  enemy : 
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“1  drop  you  this  line  to  say  that  all  is  quiet  here.  We 
have  not  been  attacked  as  we  expected.  I  presume  we 
shall  not  be  attacked  very  soon  and  probably  not  at  all. 
The  disaster  to  our  arms  on  the  Rappahannock  is  very 
discouraging.  Our  forces  at  Holly  Springs  were  small 
hut  there  was  no  excuse  for  the  shameful  surprise.  1  hold 
that  every  commander  who  suffers  himself  to  be  surprised 
ought  to  be  cashiered  or  shot  according  to  circumstances. 
We  might  have  been  surprised  last  night  and  surprise  would 
have  been  certain  capture.  If  I  should  say  here  to  the 
soldiers  what  I  write  to  you  I  should  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  in  disgrace.  I  enclose  you  a  magnolia  leaf.” 

The  Colonel  in  war  objected  strenuously  to  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  anybody,  as  we  shall  later  see  he  did  in  peace. 
While  he  was  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he  obtained  permission 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  over  the  Mississippi  River  into 
Arkansas  in  search  of  those  who  were  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  After  he  was  well  on  his  way  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise,  he  received  an  order 
requesting  him  to  turn  over  his  detachment  of  troops  to  an 
officer  of  another  regiment  and  to  return.  This  he  firmly 
refused  to  do.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  Feb.  21, 
1863,  he  says: 

“.  .  .  My  cool  blood  grew  a  little  hot  when  I  read  the 
order  to  turn  over  my  men  to  an  officer  of  another  Regi¬ 
ment — a  swaggering  braggart  at  that — whom  the  men  cor¬ 
dially  hated  for  his  ill-treatment  of  them  in  the  Fort.  I 
decided  in  one  minute  to  do  what  I  have  never  before  done 
in  the  Army,  namely,  to  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  my 
Superior  Officer.  I  knew  .  .  .  that  it  might  cost  me  my 
Commission  but  I  felt  that  the  order  was  an  insult  to  me 
and  to  every  line  officer  under  my  command,  for  it  was 
virtually  saying  that  the  officers  of  our  Regiment  were 
not  capable  of  commanding  it  and  I  did  not  propose  to 
subject  myself  or  my  officers  to  any  such  humiliation.  .  .  .” 

The  Colonel  went  ahead  successfully  with  his  expedition 
and  when  he  returned  gained  the  approval  of  his  superiors. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  the  Colonel  was  eager  to 
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get  at  the  enemv.  He  writes  from  Memphis  on  Oct.  17, 
1863  to  his  mother : 

“.  .  .  I  have  been  repairing  my  room  and  making  it  com¬ 
fortable  for  winter.  Have  bought  me  a  large  bedstead  and 
intended  to  purchase  a  mattress  in  order  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
fort  of  a  good  bed,  but  now  I  presume  I  shall  have  to  go 
into  a  tent  and  a  leaky  one  at  that.  All  right,  however.  I 
would  be  willing  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  if  we  could  be  put 
on  the  track  of  the  rebels.  .  .  .” 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  Fort  Pickering  on  Dec.  24, 
1862,  the  Colonel  reveals  his  thoughts  at  that  time  on  the 
subject  of  emancixjation  as  follows : 

.  .  There  will  be  raids  by  guerrillas  more  or  less  all 
the  time  in  the  rear  of  our  forces  until  after  the  capture  of 
Vicksburg.  They  hope  by  these  means  to  divert  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  great  armies  from  their  objects,  but  I  hope  no 
needless  regard  will  be  paid  to  them.  The  repulse  of  Burn¬ 
side  at  Fredericksburg  may  not  prove  so  great  a  disaster 
after  all  if  it  serves  to  keep  the  President  and  the  People 
up  to  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  If  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  recedes  from  that,  we  are  lost  beyond  redemption. 
•  •  • 

As  to  Negro  soldiers,  possible  slave  insurrection  and  the 
status  of  the  southern  aristocrats,  the  Colonel  writes  to  his 
mother  from  Fort  Pickering  on  Jan.  7,  1863  in  these  words : 

“.  .  .  We  have  just  got  the  President’s  Proclamation  of 
freedom  to  the  Slaves.  Light  is  breaking  at  last.  We  feared 
that  the  President  would  succumb  to  the  mighty  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  Border  States  and  the 
democrats  of  the  North.  The  President  is  in  earnest  and 
will  add  great  strength  to  the  Lnion  cause  and  effectiveness 
to  the  Army  if  he  will  carry  out  his  proposition  to  garrison 
Ports  and  other  positions  with  Slaves.  Let  the  Negroes 
light  as  well  as  hew  and  dig.  ...  I  never  saw  anything  to 
equal  the  splendid  and  charming  residences  of  the  wealthy 
Aristocrats  in  and  about  Memphis,  but  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  have  entirely  departed  from  these  once  pleasant  homes. 
1  cannot  but  rejoice  that  no  invading  armies  are  permitted 
to  desolate  our  Northern  homes.  You  can  have  no  idea  of 
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the  terror  which  the  presence  of  an  array  inspires  in  a  de¬ 
fenseless  Country.  If  the  Negroes  rise  in  the  South  the 
horrors  of  war  will  be  multiplied  an  hundredfold.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  shudder  to  think  of  it.  .  .  .” 

Describing  a  battle  in  the  Red  River  Campaign,  the 
Colonel  writes  to  his  mother  on  May  22,  1864 : 

“ . . .  As  we  came  to  Fort  De  Russey,  the  enemy  appeared 
in  considerable  force  and  offered  us  battle.  Yfie  camped  at 
the  Fort  and  early  next  morning  marched  out  upon  a  large 
prairie  and  formed  in  lines  of  battle.  The  rebels  were 
posted  in  the  woods  and  opened  a  heavy  artillery  fire  upon 
us  as  we  advanced.  Gen.  Banks  deployed  nearly  30,000 
men  and  marched  down  in  magnificent  array  upon  the 
enemy.  Our  line  of  battle  was  over  3  miles  long  and  as  the 
troops  moved  in  solid  columns  with  firm  and  stately  tread 
and  banners  waving,  marching  to  the  music  of  artillery  with 
the  shells  whizzing  and  bursting  thickly  around  us,  I  thought 
it  was  the  grandest  and  most  magnificent  scene  that  I  had 
ever  witnessed.  The  enemy  broke  and  fled.  The  117th  was 
under  a  heavv  fire.  .  . 

The  Colonel’s  grim  war  humor  flashes  out  now  and  then 
in  his  letters  home.  In  sizing  up  the  military  situation  be¬ 
fore  Mobile,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Dauphine  Island, 
Mobile  Bay,  on  Mar.  8,  1865  as  follows : 

“.  .  .  If  the  rebels  can  muster  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
men  for  the  defense  of  Mobile  and  make  a  determined  stand 
we  will  have  a  very  difficult  undertaking  upon  our  hands 
and  some  hard,  severe  fighting.  Our  force  will  be  large 
and  they  [the  rebels]  may  conclude  that  ‘discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor’  and  evacuate  without  battle,  which 
proceeding  upon  their  part  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to 


Similarly,  to  his  wife  on  April  16,  1865: 

“. . .  A  scout  who  reached  Gen.  Smith  yesterday  reported 
that  our  forces  had  occupied  Montgomery.  We  are  not 
sorry  to  hear  it  as  we  do  not  want  the  glory  of  any  more 
captures.  ...” 
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As  to  narrow  escapes,  the  Colonel  wrote  to  his  mother 
on  May  8,  18G4  of  an  incident  in  the  Red  River  Campaign: 

.  .  Our  men  were  lying  down  behind  a  rail  fence  when 
I  rode  along  the  line  to  give  them  some  orders.  The  rascally 
Rebs  opened  lire  upon  me.  The  balls  came  pretty  close,  one 
of  them  going  just  back  of  my  neck  and  touching  the  ends 
of  my  hair.  About  20  shots  were  fired  at  me,  most  of  which 
came  close  to  me.  .  . .” 

Another  instance  was  near  Spanish  Fort,  Ala.,  which 
he  describes  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  dated  April  2,  18G5 : 

“.  .  .  We  were  moving  along  the  Blakely  road  with  a  line 
of  Skirmishers  deployed  and  meeting  with  no  opposition. 
I  was  riding  bv  the  side  of  Gen.  Gilbert  on  his  left  and  his 
Adjutant  General  on  his  right  and  three  other  officers  were 
riding  in  the  same  way  right  behind  us — all  in  the  road — 
when  one  of  the  horses  trod  upon  a  torpedo,  exploding  it 
with  a  frightful  concussion.  Blinded  by  the  smoke  and  sand, 
and  stunned  by  the  terrific  explosion,  we  staggered  like 
drunken  men.  I  realized  in  a  moment  that  I  was  not  killed 
but  for  some  moments  could  not  comprehend  what  had 
happened.  My  impression  was  that  we  had  run  upon  a 
masked  batterv  and  that  the  enemv  had  thrown  a  shell  into 
us.  Two  of  the  six  horses  were  killed.  My  own  was  not 
injured.  Pieces  of  the  torpedo  flew  200  yards.  I  think  my 
horse  walked  directly  over  it  and  the  horse  that  was  right 
behind  him  exploded  it  with  his  fore  foot.  That  we  were 
not  all  killed  is  certainly  a  wonder  and  that  none  were 
seriously  hurt  is  more  than  strange.  The  only  bad  effects 
that  I  feel  are  a  severe  headache.  I  regard  it  as  the  narrow¬ 
est  escape  of  my  life  and  at  the  same  time  realize  that  it 
was  only  through  the  kind  Providence  which  has  hitherto 
preserved  me  that  my  life  was  spared.  As  I  sat  upon  my 
horse  a  few  minutes  after  and  reflected  upon  what  had  oc¬ 
curred,  I  could  but  thank  God  for  preserving  me.  The 
‘infernal  machine 1  was  made  of  a  cannon  shell.  Col.  Moore 
thinks  it  was  a  ten  inch  shell  and  was  sunk  in  the  road  near 
a  stump  which  served  to  show  the  rebels  where  it  was. 
Col.  Moore  and  Gen.  Ousterhaus  were  within  two  or  three 
rods  of  the  torpedo  at  the  time  of  the  explosion.  I  cannot 
tell  exactly  how  far  I  was  from  it  but  think  about  four  feet. 
I  have  not  got  all  of  the  sand  out  of  my  ears  yet.  .  .  .” 
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The  Colonel’s  letter  from  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  dated  June 
28,  1864  to  his  mother  gives  an  idea  of  the  hardships  en¬ 
dured  on  the  long  marches : 

“We  left  Mascorn  yesterday  and  marched  to  this  place — 
a  distance  of  about  12  miles.  It  was  the  most  terrible  march 
that  I  have  yet  experienced.  The  heat  was  almost  beyond 
endurance  and  the  exhausted  troops  fell  out  of  the  ranks 
and  lay  down  by  the  roadside  by  the  thousands.  There  was 
no  water  fit  to  drink  along  the  whole  way.  We  started  from 
Mascorn  with  five  hundred  men — we  came  into  camp  with 
one  hundred  fifteen.  All  came  in  during  the  day  and  night. 
One  had  a  sunstroke.  Two  or  three  men  in  other  Kegiments 
died  from  the  same  cause.  ...” 

On  board  ship  near  the  mouth  of  the  White  Liver  on 
Feb.  23,  1865  he  writes  to  his  wife : 

”...  Of  course  it  will  be  the  old  story  of  long  hard 
marches  and  short  rations  over  again.  But  welcome  danger 
and  fatigue  if  they  but  hasten  the  glorious  consummation 
for  which  we  fight  and  pray.  ...” 

The  Colonel  solaced  himself  in  the  midst  of  these  hard¬ 
ships  by  reading  good  literature.  In  one  of  his  letters  he 
says : 

“Have  been  reading  Tennyson’s  poems  today.” 

He  often  mentions  perusing  Bayard  Taylor’s  poems.  In 
truth  he  had  a  considerable  taste  for  the  best  literature, 
including  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  the  orations  and  speeches 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Daniel  Webster,  etc. 

The  Spanish  Fort  was  one  of  the  important  rebel  defenses 
connected  with  the  military  operations  around  Mobile. 
From  Sibleys  Mills,  Ala.,  the  Colonel  writes  to  his  wife  on 
Mar.  28,  1865  as  follows : 

“.  .  .  I  rode  over  to  Spanish  Fort  this  afternoon  and  took 
a  view  of  the  rebel  works.  I  could  not  see  much  of  them 
without  going  under  the  fire  of  the  rebel  guns.  Yet  with  a 
glass  I  could  see  the  enemy  and  see  them  raise  their  heads 
over  their  works  to  fire  at  our  men.  Once  in  a  while  thev 
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would  send  some  shots  whistling  past  our  heads.  There 
were  five  or  six  of  ns  together  and  the  sharpshooters  would 
send  their  compliments  occasionally.  .  .  .” 

The  Colonel  participated  in  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Fort  Blakely  in  Alabama.  His  entire  letter  to  his  wife 
regarding  this  is  printed  below : 

“  Headquarters  117  Ill.  Vol. 

Blakely,  Alabama 

April  10th,  1865 

My  Own  Darling  Wife: 

We  have  changed  our  headquarters  since  I  wrote  you  last, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  date  of  this.  We  assaulted  and,  of 
course ,  captured  this  stronghold  last  evening  at  six  o’clock. 
I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  prisoners  we  took,  but 
think  about  2500,  and  from  40  to  60  pieces  of  artillery, 
besides  large  quantities  of  provisions,  ordnance  stores  and 
small  arms.  Among  the  prisoners  were  Brig.  Gens.  Liddell, 
Cockrell  and  Thomas.  Our  Division  was  all  that  there  wras 
of  the  16th  Corps  in  the  fight.  Besides  these  troops  there 
were  one  Division  of  the  13th  Corps  and  Gen.  Hawkins’ 
Division  of  the  black  troops.  The  16th  Corps  had  the  left, 
the  13th  the  center  and  the  black  troops  the  right.  The 
assault  was  to  begin  on  the  left  and  be  taken  up  along  the 
whole  line.  The  skirmish  line  were  all  ready  in  their  ad¬ 
vanced  works,  and  about  300  yards  in  the  rear  of  them  were 
the  main  column  in  which  was  the  117th.  I  had  been  on 
duty  as  picket  officer  since  4  o’clock  in  the  morning,  but 
was  relieved  from  that  duty  and  permitted  to  join  the 
Hegiment  about  5  o’clock  P.M.  It  had  been  announced  that 
the  assault  would  be  at  daylight  this  morning,  and  with  that 
impression  Col.  Moore  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
General  to  ride  down  to  Spanish  Fort.  While  he  was  gone 
the  plan  was  changed  and  he  did  not  join  us  until  the  fight 
was  over.  So  that  I  was  in  command.  When  the  signal  to 
advance  was  given,  the  men  sprang  out  of  the  trenches 
and  rushed  forward,  with  cheers  such  as  the  16th  Corps 
only  can  give,  at  full  speed.  The  ground  was  terrible  to 
charge  over — covered  with  thickly  tangled  fallen  timber 
and  broken  with  marshes  and  swamps,  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  through.  Mounted  officers  went  on  foot 
tor  no  horse  could  go  where  we  went.  The  rebels  poured  a 
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terrific  fire  upon  us,  both  with  artillery  and  musketry. 
Grape  and  cannister,  shot  and  shell  came  like  hail,  but 
there  was  no  faltering.  We  did  not  stop  to  look  after  the 
dead  and  dying,  but  each  one  dashed  on  ‘as  though  himself 
were  he  on  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory.  *  Soon  the  works 
were  reached.  The  Clievaux-de-frise  and  the  thickly  sown 
torpedoes  passed,  and  the  grandly  swelling  cheers  of  vic¬ 
tory  rang  out  as  we  halted  for  a  half  moment  upon  the 
rebel  battlements  to  unfurl  our  banners  and  reform  our 
lines.  The  fight  is  over,  but  we  plunge  into  the  thick  under¬ 
growth  to  gather  up  the  fleeing  terror-stricken  rebels.  At 
last,  utterly  exhausted  and  breathless,  we  halt.  The  work 
is  done.  I  may  as  well  stop  here,  Darling,  for  I  can  give 
you  but  little  idea  of  the  scene.  Our  Brigade  captured  780 
prisoners  and  a  number  of  cannon,  the  117th  doing  fully 
its  share  of  the  work.  You  will  expect  after  what  I  have 
written  to  hear  that  our  Regiment  lost  heavily  but,  incredible 
as  it  seems,  not  a  man  was  killed  and  only  a  few  slightly 
wounded.  Our  Division  of  about  15  Regiments  lost  about 
150  in  killed  and  wounded.  Our  proportion  would  have 
been  at  least  12.  We  charged  with  the  rest  over  the  same 
ground  and  under  the  same  fire,  but  it  pleased  God  to  ‘cover 
our  heads  in  the  day  of  battle.’  I  had  many  narrow  escapes 
and  my  heart  goes  out  in  gratitude  to  God  for  His  great 
mercy  in  protecting  me.  I  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the 
works  with  part  of  the  Regiment.  Col.  Moore  went  back  to 
the  camp  for  a  little  while  and  T  asked  him  to  write  a  line 
and  tell  you  that  I  was  safe,  which  he  did.  The  capture  of 
Selma  is  confirmed.  Fort  Spanish  was  assaulted  and  taken 
by  the  1st  and  3rd  Divisions  of  the  16th  Corps  at  midnight, 
night  before  last.  Most  of  the  garrison  made  their  escape 
through  a  swamp.  Between  five  and  six  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken.  I  sprained  my  ankle  very  badly  in  the  charge 
and  could  sleep  but  little  last  night.  I  had  to  walk  with  a 
cane  today,  but  I  think  it  will  be  nothing  serious.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  much  better  than  a  wound.  Our  Brigade  was 
assigned  to  the  duty  of  holding  the  works  and  guarding  the 
captured  property.  The  gunboats  have  not  come  up  yet 
and  we  are  not  likely  to  move  for  a  week  or  more.  If  we 
were  ready  to  move  upon  Mobile  immediately,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  much  fighting.  I  will  try  to  write  you  more 
fully  tomorrow.  Love  to  all.  A  good  night  kiss  to  you,  my 

own  precious  one.  v  j  n  1 

^  i  our  devoted 

Joxathax” 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Colonel  had  a  firm  belief  in 
the  supervising  hand  of  Providence.  On  Apr.  7,  1865,  prior 
to  the  battle  just  described,  he  writes  to  his  wife  from 
Blakely,  Ala.: 

li.  .  .  Early  this  morning  one  man  of  the  117th  was  mor¬ 
tally  wounded,  the  first  and  only  man  who  has  been  seriously 
injured  in  this  regiment  since  we  started  upon  the  campaign 
[around  Mobile].  It  often  seems  to  me  that  a  kind  Provi¬ 
dence  watches  over  the  117th.  .  . 

The  Colonel  speaks  also  of  his  Providential  escape  from 
death  in  the  battle  of  Nashville  while  on  his  war  horse, 
Old  Frank.  An  enemy  soldier,  a  few  feet  away,  leveled  his 
gun  at  him  but  failed  to  fire  on  the  eve  of  surrender.  A 
letter,  in  which  there  is  a  full  description  by  the  Colonel  of 
that  battle,  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Lucy  White 
Merriam. 

On  Apr.  22,  1865,  he  writes  to  his  wife  from  Greenville, 
Ala. : 

.  .  One  year  ago  tonight  wTe  marched  nearly  all  night 
in  the  retreat  from  Grand  Ecore.  What  a  change  since 
then!  How  dark  the  prospects  then!  How  bright  the  pros¬ 
pects  now!  Ought  we  not  to  be  very  thankful  to  Almighty 
God  for  His  great  goodness  to  us?  .  . 

On  Apr.  24,  1865,  when  his  regiment  w7as  12  miles  from 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  he  wrote  to  his  wife  as  follows : 

“.  .  .  We  have  the  startling  report  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  on  the  15th 
of  April.  Some  credit  is  given  to  the  report  by  General 
Smith  and  others,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible.  We  start 
at  the  very  thought  of  such  an  awful  calamity.  I  try  not 
to  believe  it,  but  we  feel  very  anxious  until  we  hear  defi- 
mtely  if  it  be  true  and  if  it  means  another  rebellion  or  a 
copperhead  revolution.  I  am  a  veteran  and  will  give  up  the 
sweet  dreams  of  home  and  you  (so  fondly  cherished)  until 
the  Government  is  firmly  re-established.  .  .  .” 
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On  Apr.  30,  1865,  he  further  writes  from  Montgomery, 
Ala. : 

“.  .  .  We  have  northern  dates  of  the  17th  confirming  the 
death  of  President  Lincoln.  There  are  many  sad  hearts 
here.  No  rejoicing  over  the  good  news  from  the  seat  of 
war.  Still  we  thank  God  that  the  strife  is  apparently  ended 
and  that  Secretary  Seward  has  been  spared  to  his  country. 
Long  will  loyal  hearts  grow  sad  for  him  in  whom  above  all 
others  the  nation  confided.  I  cannot  express  my  feelings. 
The  weight  as  of  a  crushing  sorrow  is  on  my  heart.  . .  .” 

Mr.  Risdon  M.  Moore,  the  head  of  the  117th,  was  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  highly  as  an  officer.  He  was  often  elevated 
temporarily  to  act  as  a  brigade  commander  and  at  such 
times  the  Colonel  wrould  be  in  full  charge  of  the  regiment. 
The  same  thing  occurred  when  Mr.  Moore  was  obliged  to 
go  home  for  considerable  periods  to  recuperate  his  health. 

The  Colonel  was  often  called  on  to  head  court  martials 
and  in  this  connection  made  some  study  of  military  law. 
This  was,  however,  a  line  of  duty  which  he  did  not  relish. 

Frank,  the  horse  above  referred  to,  held  a  warm  place 
in  the  Colonel ’s  heart.  They  had  come  through  many  hard 
places  together.  He  was  a  large  and  imposing  animal,  intel¬ 
ligent,  loyal  and  understanding.  Under  fire  and  great  ex¬ 
citement,  he  would  stand  stock-still,  but  alert — awaiting  the 
Colonel’s  word  of  command.  He  would  walk  a  plank  across 
pontoon  bridges.  In  a  charge,  he  would  scale  the  breast¬ 
works  and  leap  across  the  enemy’s  trench.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  war  his  darkey  caretaker  raced  him  on  one  hot 
day  and  then  rode  him  into  the  river  to  cool  him  off.  Old 
Frank  soon  passed  out  with  pneumonia.  His  death  was 
a  great  grief  to  his  master,  who  had  planned  to  take  him 
home  and  turn  him  out  to  pasture  on  the  farm,  there  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ease. 

During  the  long  dull  evenings  in  camp,  awaiting  action, 
the  soldiers  would  help  pass  the  time  by  singing.  In  refer¬ 
ring  to  this  the  Colonel  would  quote:  1 ‘ Each  heart  recalled 
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a  different  name,  but  all  sang  Annie  Laurie.’ ’  Although 
he  was  not  a  musical  man,  this  was  ever  afterward  one  of 
his  favorite  songs. 

Among  the  members  of  the  regiment  were  several  Irish¬ 
men  whose  jovial  nature  and  keen  wit  did  much  to  keep  up 
the  morale  of  the  soldiers.  On  one  occasion,  as  the  Colonel 
used  to  relate,  they  were  being  transported  from  New 
Orleans  to  Mobile.  The  boats  were  crowded,  the  water 
rough  and  everybody  seasick  but  Dinty,  who  made  great 
sport  of  the  others.  All  at  once  he  grew  quiet  and  turned 
very  pale.  Accused  of  being  seasick,  he  denied  the  charge, 
but  said:  “No,  I’m  not  at  all  sick,  though  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  a  little  unhealthy.”  Incidentally  it  may  be  here 
related,  that  upon  reaching  Mobile  on  this  occasion,  the 
soldiers  wrent  out  to  the  oyster  beds,  bringing  back  great 
buckets  of  oysters,  stopping  only  long  enough  to  open  the 
shells  and  put  on  some  salt — so  good  after  the  long  weeks 
of  eating  “hardtack.” 

Another  favorite  story  told  by  the  Colonel  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Pat  and  Mike  were  constantly  twitting  each  other. 
Said  Mike:  “Pat,  can  you  see  that  fly  on  the  tip  of  the 
church  steeple?”  Pat  replied:  “No,  I  can’t  see  him,  but 
I  can  hear-r  him  walk.”  Although  this  is  now  a  stale, 
worn-out  joke,  perhaps  seventy-five  years  ago  it  was  the 
original  one.  Who  knows? 

The  Colonel  would  sometimes  say:  “We  soldiers  got 
credit  for  being  a  lot  braver  than  we  really  were.  This  is 
proved  by  a  story  that  went  the  rounds  of  the  army.  Bill, 
a  common  soldier,  was  marching  into  battle  with  his  regi¬ 
ment  when  a  rabbit  jumped  up  and  ran  along  the  column 
toward  the  rear.  Bill  called  out:  1  Good-by,  Mr.  Cottontail, 
if  it  wasn’t  for  my  reputation,  I’d  like  mighty  well  to  go 
with  you.’  ” 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  Colonel  returned  home 
and  began  the  readjustment  of  his  life  to  the  ways  of  peace. 
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His  horizon  had  widened  and  he  was  not  without  some  repu¬ 
tation.  His  soldiers  admired,  and  trusted  him.  When  the 
opportunity  came  to  place  him  in  office,  he  was  duly  elected 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  which  formed 
the  present  constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois  adopted  in 
1870.  His  seat  in  this  Convention  furnished  the  opportunity 
to  form  and  cement  a  lasting  friendship  with  such  men  as 
lion.  Milton  Hay,  likewise  a  member,  Judge  Stephen  Logan, 
David  T.  Littler  and  Joseph  Medill,  who  later  was  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune/  All  of  the  men  were  of  the  high¬ 
est  standing  and  influence. 

In  1870  the  Colonel  was  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  over  Shelby  M.  Cullom  for  representative  in  Con¬ 
gress,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election. 

During  the  early  seventies  the  activities  of  the  “Whiskey 
Ring’’  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Illinois  became  so  low  and 
offensive  that  the  law-abiding  citizens  determined  to  wipe 
out  the  disgrace.  The  Colonel  took  an  active  part  in  this 
fight,  bending  all  his  energies  to  have  Mr.  D.  C.  Smith  of 

•  The  following’  letter  from  Mr.  Medill  to  the  Colonel  is  printed  here 
for  its  historical  interest.  It  wa3  written  just  after  the  great  Chicago  fire: 

“EDITORIAL  ROOMS  OF  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Hon.  J.  Merriaai  Chicago,  Oct.  28,  1871. 

Dear  Sir: 

Extreme  pressure  of  other  duties  has  prevented  me  from  acknowledging 
your  letter  of  17th  inst.  containing  words  of  sympathy  and  cheer.  Accept 
my  thanks  therefor.  We  are  crawling  up  out  of  the  ashes  literally  as 
well  as  in  our  power,  our  presses  being  utterly  ruined  and  all  the  presses 
in  the  city,  save  two  or  three  little  ones,  having  suffered  the  same  fate. 
It  has  been  physically  impossible  to  serve  one  quarter  of  our  friends 
with  the  paper,  but  in  a  few  weeks  more  our  new  machines  will  be  on 
from  New  York  when  we  hope  to  get  out  as  large  an  edition  as  will 
go  around,  so  bear  with  patience.  We  are  travelling  on  one  leg  and 
working  with  one  hand  and  some  of  the  fingers  on  that  are  gone.  Chicago 
is  doing  all  in  human  power  to  resurrect  herself  from  the  grave.  She  is 
fallen  but  not  dead.  Like  the  Greek  god,  Antaeus,  she  will  gain  strength 
bv  contact  with  mother  earth. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  Medill.” 
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Pekin  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  It  was  a 
bitter  contest.  The  members  of  the  ring  were  strongly 
determined  to  keep  control  of  affairs.  Finally  the  leaders 
against  the  ring  decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to 
support  a  “dark  horse.’ ’  So  it  came  about  that  the  Colonel 
himself  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  on  Dec.  15,  1873 
to  be  Collector  in  this  district,  with  offices  at  Springfield, 
Ill.  Stormy  years  followed.  It  was  a  fight  not  easily  wron. 
Not  once  could  the  Colonel  relax  his  vigilance  against  his 
opponents.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  strong  backing 
and  friendship  of  men  of  high  standing  and  influence.  The 
following  letter  from  War  Governor  Richard  J.  Oglesby 
to  President  Hayes  is  indicative  of  this  support: 

“Decatur,  Illinois 
May  1, 1877 

The  President: 

Allow  me  to  introduce  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  of  Taze¬ 
well  Co.  Ill.,  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  that  district. 
I  would  be  pleased  if  you  could  find  time  to  have  a  few 
moments  conversation  with  him.  He  is  a  plain,  blunt,  hon¬ 
est  man  who  ought  not  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  w7ay  by 
frivolous  charges  of  designing  men.  He  is  an  officer  of 
great  merit  in  my  opinion  whose  services  the  government 
ought  to  retain. 

Your  ob’t  servant, 

(Signed)  R.  J.  Oglesby.” 

In  December  1877  the  President  showed  his  confidence 
in  the  Colonel  by  reappointing  him  to  a  second  term. 

While  still  holding  the  office  of  Collector,  the  Colonel  in 
1880  came  into  some  political  conflicts  with  Gen.  John  A. 
Logan,  Lhiited  States  Senator  from  Illinois.  Logan  had 
become  offended  because  in  a  certain  political  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  Colonel’s  friends,  the  Colonel  had  decided 
to  remain  neutral.  The  General  insisted  that  he  should 
take  sides  and  should  be  on  his  side.  At  Logan’s  request 
President  Hayes  consented  to  the  appointment  of  a  new 
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man  for  the  Collector’s  office.  A  letter  was  sent  by  John 
Sherman,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  the  Colo¬ 
ners  resignation.  As  soon  as  he  could  secure  permission 
to  leave  his  post,  the  Colonel  was  on  his  way  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  first  called  on  Sec.  Sherman,  to  whom  he  stated 
the  object  of  his  visit. 

Sec.  Sherman  (very  bluntly):  “Yes  sir,  yes  sir,  what 
about  it?” 

The  Colonel’s  answer  was  illustrative  of  his  utter  fear¬ 
lessness  when  he  was  challenged  and  especially  when  a 
moral  principle  was  involved. 

He  said:  “I  have  your  letter,  Mr.  Secretary,  asking  for 
my  resignation.  I  have  come  a  thousand  miles  to  tell  you 
I  am  not  going  to  comply.” 

Sec.  Sherman:  “What’s  that?  What’s  that?  Sit  down, 
Colonel,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

The  Colonel  did  tell  about  his  battle  with  the  “Whiskey 
King”  and  with  such  persuasiveness  and  force  that  when 
he  had  finished,  Sec.  Sherman  banged  the  desk  with  his  fist 
and  exclaimed: 

“By  George,  Colonel,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  wouldn’t 
resign  either.  We  are  going  up  to  see  the  President.” 

An  appointment  was  made  for  the  next  morning  at  eight 
o’clock.  They  found  the  President  in  the  barber’s  chair — a 
setting  which  suited  the  Colonel  exactly.  The  President 
was  convinced,  and  told  him  to  go  on  back  home.  He  re¬ 
plied:  “Mr.  President,  I  cannot  go  back  home  with  your 
request  for  my  resignation  pending.” 

“Oh,  that  is  withdrawn,”  the  President  then  said. 

The  fact  that  Gen.  Logan  was  opposed  to  him  made  the 
Colonel’s  victory  all  the  more  remarkable,  for  the  “Black 
Eagle”  was  a  fighter  of  renown  in  politics  as  well  as  in 
actual  warfare. 

Years  afterward  the  Colonel  would  relate:  “Sitting  in 
my  room  one  day  in  the  Leland  Hotel  at  Springfield,  I  heard 
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heavy  footfalls  coming  down  the  hall.  Then  an  imperious 
knock  on  the  door  and  in  walked  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  who 
said:  ‘Colonel,  I  have  not  come  to  review  our  differences 
but  only  to  ask  that  we  be  friends.’  ” 

The  Colonel  pu^  out  his  hand  and  said:  “General,  that 
makes  us  friends/’ 

And  so  they  were  ever  afterward.  Indeed  when  the 
Republicans  nominated  Blaine  and  Logan  for  President 
and  Vice-President,  the  Colonel  always  said  that  Logan 
should  have  headed  the  ticket. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Revenue  Office  on  Aug. 
31,  1S83,  the  Colonel  returned  to  his  farm  but  kept  up  his 
interest  in  state  and  national  affairs. 

During  the  years  1895-1897,  he  served  in  the  Illinois 
state  legislature.  His  fight  against  the  grafters  (“boo- 
dlers”)  of  those  days  is  a  matter  of  state  history.  The 
accompanying  cartoons  published  in  a  Chicago  newspaper 
at  that  period  show  the  Colonel  in  this  role.  In  questions 
of  private  or  public  affairs,  the  thought  uppermost  in  the 
Colonel’s  mind  was:  “What  is  the  right  thing  to  do?” 
Having  decided,  he  stood  firm.  Hon.  Thos.  B.  Needles  once 
said:  “Col.  Merriam  is  a  fine  man  but  when  he  gets  set, 
all  hell  can’t  move  him.” 

Largely  on  account  of  the  influence  and  backing  of  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Mason,  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
Colonel  was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  to  be  United 
States  Pension  Agent  at  Chicago,  Ill.  where,  with  his  son 
Alvin  as  chief  clerk,  he  began  to  serve  on  Jan.  1,  1898.  In 
this  office  his  function  was  to  pay  out  the  pensions  to  the 
soldiers  in  a  large  area  in  the  central  West.  He  was  reap¬ 
pointed  for  a  second  term  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  1905.  Referring  to  his  man¬ 
ner  of  conducting  this  office,  his  son  Alvin  remarks:  “He 
never  had  any  fear  of  examiners  or  government  investiga¬ 
tors.  When  they  came  into  his  office  they  were  to  conduct 
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themselves  like  gentlemen  and  without  any  unnecessary 
frills  or  pretenses  or  he  would  call  them  down  at  the  ‘drop 
of  the  hat’  and  tell  them  where  to  ‘head  in.’  This  he  always 
did  in  the  most  pleasant  manner,  but  in  a  way  that  was 
clearly  understood/1 

Let  us  here  go  back  to  the  life  of  the  Colonel  on  the  farm 
during  the  eighties  and  nineties.  He  used  to  keep  one  prin¬ 
cipal  hired  man  who  lived  in  a  cottage  near  the  farmhouse. 
To  this  man  he  would  give  his  instructions  and  orders  con¬ 
cerning  the  farm  work.  In  the  busy  season  extra  help  was 
hired,  for  at  one  time  he  operated  over  1100  acres  of  land 
in  bis  farming  and  livestock  pursuits.  During  most  of  this 
period  his  oldest  son,  Henry,  was  away  from  home  engaged 
in  the  banking  business  in  Springfield,  Ill.  When  his  sec¬ 
ond  son,  Alvin,  became  old  enough,  the  active  management 
of  the  farm  was  largely  turned  over  to  him. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Colonel  had  done  plenty  of  hard  manual 
labor  in  his  day,  he  was  naturally  and  properly  inclined  at 
this  period  to  go  at  farm  work  rather  lightly  and  to  leave 
most  of  it  to  his  sons  and  hired  help.  In  the  morning  he 
would  look  things  over  and  give  directions,  and  then  be  off 
in  his  buggy,  cart  or  on  horseback  to  the  village  of  Arming- 
ton  three  miles  west  or  to  Atlanta  seven  miles  southeast. 
Here  he  would  mingle  with  personal  friends  and  political 
acquaintances,  keeping  in  touch  with  all  that  was  going  on 
in  the  community  and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  ins- 
and-outs  of  politics  and  all  the  subtle  doings  of  that  exciting 
profession. 

For  a  time  he  was  township  supervisor.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  he  made  frequent  trips  to  Pekin,  the  county  seat,  where 
he  could  meet  his  acquaintances  of  other  days. 

He  took  much  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Fair,  held  annually 
at  that  place,  and  was  a  director  for  a  number  of  years. 

On  his  farm  he  would  occasionally  decide  to  set  an  example 
for  all  to  behold  and  follow.  In  corn  plowing  time,  he  would 
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suddenly  put  on  liis  working  clothes,  get  up  a  couple  of  odd 
horses  from  the  pasture,  go  into  the  field  and  lay  off  a 
“land”  and  then  proceed  to  do  some  cultivating  according 
to  his  own  ideas.  This  he  would  perform  with  extreme  care 
and  punctilliousness.  If  the  corn  happened  to  be  little  and 
it  was  the  first  plowing,  he  would  stop  and  scrupulously 
uncover  any  blade  that  had  in  the  slightest  degree  been 
buried  bv  the  dirt  from  his  flying  shovels.  After  two  or 
three  hours  of  this — never  to  exceed  half  a  dav — he  would 
consider  the  demonstration  complete  and  after  the  noon 
meal  would  be  seen  hitching  up  the  pony  for  a  trip  to  town. 

Now  and  again  he  would  appear  in  the  hay  field.  Asking 
for  a  fork  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  men,  he  would 
proceed  with  great  energy  to  roll  up  the  hay  and  pitch  it 
up  on  the  wagon.  This  he  would  do  in  great  forkfuls  and 
at  a  dazzling  speed,  with  a  loud  expulsion  of  breath  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  mighty  heave-ho,  while  great  beads  of 
perspiration  rolled  off  his  face  to  the  ground.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  a  new  hand  from  Kentucky,  who  had  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  performance  and  who  had  waited 
in  awe  until  the  Colonel  had  mounted  his  horse  and  taken 
his  leave,  solemnly  observed:  “By  cracky,  he’s  the  hay 
pitchin’est  man  I  ever  see’d!” 

During  a  certain  season  when  as  much  as  100  acres  had 
been  put  into  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy,  the  bumble¬ 
bees  were  particularly  prolific.  Dick  Foote,  another  native 
Kentuckian,  who  was  a  master  hand  in  the  art  of  building 
beautiful  and  symmetrical  hayricks,  was  busy  in  the  field 
setting  up  a  stack  which  had  reached  a  height  of  some  seven 
or  eight  feet.  All  the  workers  were  engrossed  with  these 
operations  and  the  big  derrick  and  fork  were  dropping  huge 
bundles  of  hay  on  Mr.  Foote's  rapidly  rising  stack.  The 
Colonel’s  son,  Alvin,  with  the  old  mule  team,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  was  mowing  a  short  distance  away.  Suddenly  the 
mower  set  up  a  terrific  roar  and  it  was  seen  that  the  mules 
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had  broken  into  a  slow  trot  to  get  away  from  a  nest  of 
bumblebees,  which  had  been  stirred  up  by  the  iron  guards 
on  the  sickle  bar.  This  was  too  much  for  the  Colonel.  Reso¬ 
lutely  mounting  his  horse  and  riding  to  the  nest  of  bumble¬ 
bees,  he  piled  on  some  hay  and  set  it  afire  to  burn  it  out, 
triumphantly  knocking  down  with  his  old  felt  hat  any  stray 
bee  that  ventured  to  come  near  him.  Meanwhile  the  men 
around  the  derrick  were  watching  the  proceedings  with 
great  interest.  When  to  all  appearances  the  last  bee  had 
been  destroyed,  the  Colonel,  straightening  up  to  his  full 
height,  proceeded  with  great  aplomb  to  clap  his  felt  hat 
on  his  bald  and  shining  head  but  removed  it  with  alacrity 
when  he  felt  the  presence  of  a  bumblebee  inside.  The  mirth 
of  all  observers  was  great,  especially  that  of  old  Dick 
Foote,  who  lay  down  on  the  stack  and  finally  rolled  off  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter.  At  “noon” 
dinner  shortly  afterward,  where  the  Colonel’s  table  was  a 
large  one  on  account  of  the  extra  harvest  help,  no  one  ven¬ 
tured  to  refer  to  anything  having  the  slightest  connection 
with  bumblebees. 

The  Colonel  was  a  fine  judge  of  Illinois  soils  and  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  give  advice  to  those  who  were 
considering  the  purchase  of  land.  He  was  also  a  good 
practical  farmer.  He  had  excellent  judgment  in  the  tillage 
of  his  acres,  knowing  when  the  ground  was  in  the  right 
condition  to  break  up  or  to  cultivate,  and  never  allowing  his 
land  to  be  worked  when  it  was  too  wet  so  as  to  result  in 
clodding  or  other  injury  to  the  soil.  He  got  good  yields 
of  the  principal  crops — corn,  oats  and  hay.  He  understood 
the  harvesting  and  stacking  of  clover  and  timothy,  and  also 
the  storing  of  the  same  in  the  mow.  His  judgment  was 
excellent  in  the  raising  and  fattening  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs.  He  could  look  at  an  animal  and  guess  its  weight  very 
accurately. 

The  Colonel  was  a  man  of  great  vigor,  both  of  body  and 
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mind.  His  powers  of  endurance  were  extraordinary.  This 
physical  hardihood  may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  an 
incident  that  occurred  during  his  college  days.  Seized  with 
a  serious  illness  involving  his  lungs,  he  was  warned  by  his 
dean  as  follows:  “Jona.,  if  you  don’t  go  home  and  live 
outdoors,  we’ll  be  sending  you  back  in  a  box.” 

It  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who  can  recall  only  his  superb 
physique  and  perfect  health  to  believe  that  such  a  condition 
could  ever  have  existed.  The  dean’s  statement  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  that  fighting  spirit  which  carried  the  Colonel 
through  so  many  hard  experiences.  There  are  stories  which 
show  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  put  the  dean’s  counsel 
into  practice.  One  is  related  by  his  son  Ralph:  “At  a  time 
when  there  were  several  hundred  hogs  on  the  farm,  consist¬ 
ing  of  full  grown  ones,  shoats  and  pigs,  they  would  be 
turned  out  into  the  pasture  and  would  be  scattered  in  the 
timber  along  Sugar  Creek  and  elsewhere.  Little  paths 
could  be  seen  running  toward  the  barn  from  all  parts  of 
the  pasture  and  converging  into  two  or  three  big  ones.  At 
feeding  time,  the  Colonel  would  step  out  of  the  house  to 
call  the  hogs.  Although  he  had  a  deep  bass  voice,  he  had 
developed  a  hog  call  in  a  high  overtone  register  which  had 
great  carrying  power.  One  might  be  hunting  or  fishing 
along  the  creek  and  notice  the  sows  and  shoats  suddenly 
prick  up  their  ears.  This  they  would  do  two  or  three  times 
to  make  sure  and  then  they  would  turn  around,  get  into  a 
path  and  start  for  home,  for  they  had  clearly  heard  the 
Colonel’s  voice.  It  was  also  quite  audible  to  the  human 
listener  for  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  awav.” 

Perhaps  this  hog  calling  was  part  of  the  Colonel’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  developing  his  lungs. 

His  great  physical  powers  persisted  even  into  his  later 
years.  At  the  age  of  55  he  was  called  upon  to  attempt  the 
rescue  of  a  young  man  from  drowning  in  the  swollen  and 
turbulent  waters  of  Sugar  Creek.  The  Colonel  repeatedly 
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plunged  into  tlie  muddy  stream,  swimming  and  diving  for 
hours  in  the  dangerous  rapids  and  whirlpools  until  darkness 
set  in  and  the  search  had  to  he  abandoned  for  the  night. 
Coining  back  at  daybreak,  he  continued  a  long  time  in  the 
water  until  the  body  was  found  far  down  the  creek. 

The  Colonel  did  not  spare  himself  any  hardship,  going 
long  hours  without  food  if  at  mealtime  he  was  engaged  in 
something  more  interesting.  He  would  work  until  exhausted, 
eating  when  he  found  time.  Such  irregularities,  however, 
seemed  to  have  no  bad  effects  on  his  excellent  digestion. 
With  his  characteristic  smile,  he  used  to  say:  “A  long 
time  ago  I  had  a  definite  understanding  with  my  stomach 
to  take  care  of  anything  I  chose  to  put  into  it. M 

Further  concerning  his  exceptional  sturdiness,  his  son 
Alvin  says:  ‘‘I  have,  as  a  boy,  seen  many  exhibitions  of 
his  superb  strength  in  handling  a  contrary  animal  or  in 
lifting  a  heavy  load.  He  has  told  me  enough  to  make  me 
know  that  in  his  early  twenties  he  would  take  on  ‘all  comers’ 
for  a  wrestling  match  at  any  time.  In  his  maturer  years 
when  we  were  in  the  Pension  Agency  together  at  Chicago, 
we  used  to  wTalk  from  home  to  the  office,  about  1%  miles. 
He  was  64.  I  wras  22  and  he  kept  me  stepping  to  keep  up 
with  him.” 

Probably  the  Colonel’s  army  life  in  the  open  had  much 
to  do  with  his  robust  strength.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
war  he  could  not  sleep  in  a  bed  but  would  take  a  blanket 
out  into  the  yard,  spread  it  on  the  ground  and  sleep  soundly 
through  the  night. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  six  feet  three  inches,  with  an  ample 
frame.  In  his  prime  he  'weighed  about  240  pounds,  with 
little  superfluous  flesh.  His  shoulders  wTere  broad,  his  chest 
deep,  his  arms  long  and  brawny  and  his  hands  big  and 
capable.  His  feet  were  so  large  that  he  had  to  have  his 
boots  made  by  a  distant  expert  cobbler.  These  boots  were 
of  the  finest  leather  and  extended  two-thirds  of  the  wav 
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to  his  knees.  He  always  wore  his  trousers  on  the  outside. 
Occasionally  the  Colonel  might  on  going  to  town  omit  his 
bow  tie  and  in  rare  instances  his  white  collar,  but  one  thing 
he  never  failed  to  do  and  that  was  to  polish  his  boots  until 
they  shone. 

His  carriage  was  soldierly  and  of  great  dignity.  At  the 
same  time  his  voice  and  bearing  were  most  genial  and  kind. 
His  smile  was  irresistible  and  wherever  he  went  he  drew 
people  of  all  stations  of  life  to  him  by  the  vigor  and  lofti¬ 
ness  of  his  mind  and  the  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  his  mien 
and  manner. 

Perhaps  his  most  marked  trait  was  the  lightness  and 
buoyancy  of  his  spirit.  While  the  purposes  of  his  life  were 
serious,  nothing  was  ever  too  solemn  to  escape  the  touch 
of  his  ever  present  sense  of  humor. 

The  Colonel  had  a  generous  wish  to  gain  wealth  for  his 
family.  In  finance,  however,  he  lacked  some  of  that  astute¬ 
ness  which  brought  him  success  in  other  fields.  Possibly 
his  disappointments  in  this  direction  may  account  in  part 
for  the  becoming  trace  of  meekness  and  humility  in  his 
character. 

As  a  public  speaker,  the  Colonel  was  often  called  upon 
to  address  gatherings  of  various  kinds — political  meetings, 
Memorial  Day  exercises,  4th  of  July  celebrations,  farm 
groups  and  so  on. 

As  already  evident,  the  Colonel  was  a  very  religious 
man,  having  been  carefully  trained  along  these  lines  by 
his  devout  father  and  also  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  woman 
of  deep  piety.  He  often  said  that  he  never  went  into  battle 
without  a  prayer  on  his  lips.  He  did  not,  however,  unite 
with  any  church  until  after  middle  life.  He  could  not  accept 
some  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  church  of  his  mother  and 
of  his  wife.  The  one  to  which  he  most  objected  was  that 
of  close  communion,  on  which  matter  the  church  was  very 
strict  in  those  days.  The  minister  and  one  of  the  members 
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of  the  Atlanta  church  rode  out  one  day  and  labored  with 
him  until  2 :00  A.M.  trying  to  convince  him  of  the  error  of 
his  way.  He  listened  courteously  and  patiently  and  then 
quietly  replied  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  unite  with 
the  church  but  could  not  yield  that  point.  If  they  wanted 
him  as  he  was,  all  right.  He  would  never  make  any  trouble 
for  them  about  his  belief.  Thus  he  was  accepted  and  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  in  spite  of  the  pressure  of  official  business 
and  the  difficulty  of  a  seven-mile  drive  to  a  9 :30  AAf .  school 
session.  There  were  no  paved  roads  in  those  days,  nor  did 
there  seem  to  be  any  bottom  to  the  mud  of  the  rich  black  soil 
of  that  region. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Chicago  in  1899,  he  united  with 
Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was  later  made  a  dea¬ 
con  for  life.  Although  his  later  years  were  spent  elsewhere, 
he  kept  his  membership  in  this  church  until  his  death. 

He  was  attentive  to  his  religion  at  home  as  well  as  at 
church.  During  the  old  days  around  the  brightly  burning 
hard  coal  stove  in  winter  or  in  the  cool  of  summer  twilight, 
with  the  Colonel  sitting  beside  a  small  table  on  which  the 
kerosene  lamp  burned  dimly,  the  family  would  gather  for 
evening  worship.  This  was  the  usual  Sunday  custom.  In 
memory,  his  children  can  still  hear  their  father’s  deep, 
well  modulated  voice  reading  from  the  Bible  and  engaging 
in  prayer  with  reverence  and  humility — then  their  mother’s 
clear  voice  leading  the  favorite  hymns.  These  impressions 
have  stayed  with  his  children  through  the  years — scarcely 
dimmed  by  time. 

The  Colonel  tried  earnestly  to  impart  a  strong  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  to  his  children.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  an  incident  related  by  his  son  Henry:  •‘■‘The  family 
were  attending  a  4th  of  July  celebration  being  held  at  the 
Atlanta  Fair  Grounds.  Along  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
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there  was  talk  of  starting  for  home  and  my  allowance  of 
spending  money  for  the  day  was  exhausted,  I  exjjressed  an 
earnest  desire  for  a  dime — the  price  of  another  dish  of  ice 
cream.  After  due  consideration,  Father  drew  out  of  his 
pocket  a  quarter,  not  having  a  dime  in  change,  and  handed 
it  to  me  with  instructions  to  bring  back  the  fifteen  cents 
left  over.  The  drive  home  seemed  one  of  the  longest  ever 
made,  although  the  roads  were  good — for  there  was  no 
fifteen  cents  in  my  pocket.  Nothing  was  said  that  night  and 
I  had  hopes  that  he  might  forget  about  it.  But  those  hopes 
were  in  vain.  Next  morning  he  asked  me  for  the  change 
and  I  said:  'I  put  it  in  the  drawer  of  your  secretary. ’ 
The  older  children  will  remember  the  old  secretary  with 
the  long  lid  that  let  down  from  the  top  on  hinges  at  the 
bottom  to  make  a  writing  desk  and  had  a  small  drawer  in 
the  center  for  postage  stamps,  change,  etc.  This  drawer 
was  where  the  fifteen  cents  should  have  been  but  it  was 
not  there.  Then  he  took  me  into  the  parlor  bedroom.  He 
talked  to  me  kindly  but  in  his  serious  and  impressive  way. 
What  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  tell  a  lie!  Spending  the 
fifteen  cents  would  not  have  been  so  bad  if  I  had  only  told 
him  the  truth.  It  seemed  as  though  he  talked  to  me  for 
hours.  Then  he  gave  me  a  light  whipping,  which  was  the 
only  one  I  ever  got  from  him.  That  did  not  hurt  but  the 
talk  did,  and  the  impression  it  made  has  always  remained 
vivid  in  my  memory.” 

Along  this  same  line,  his  daughter  Bessie  speaks  of  his 
gentleness  and  kindliness — “  forgiving  our  naughtiness 
toward  him,  but  if  we  were  not  obeying  Mother — look  out! 
Then  we  would  hear  him  say  very  firmly:  *  Bessie,  Ralph, 
Mary’ — or  whoever  it  was — 4 Don’t  you  hear  your  mother! 
Then  mind!’  And  we  knew  it  was  time  to  behave.” 

The  Colonel  made  every  effort  to  inspire  his  children 
toward  success.  His  daughter  Mabel  says:  ‘‘Father’s 
confidence  in  his  children  was  unfailing.  He  always  had  the 
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utmost  faith  that  they  could  accomplish  anything  they 
undertook.” 

His  respect  for  the  good  sense  and  discernment  of  his 
wife  was  as  great  as  his  deep  affection  for  her.  Once  he 
said  to  his  son  Alvin:  “When  I  first  married  your  mother, 
I  thought  I  was  having  everything  my  own  way.  Suddenly 
I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  was  having  everything  just  as 
it  pleased  her.” 

As  to  his  attitude  toward  womanhood  in  general  and 
toward  little  children,  his  daughter  .Mary  writes:  “There 
were  no  unreproved  smutty  stories  in  his  presence.  He 
allowed  no  one  to  rudely  jostle  Mother  even  on  a  crowded 
streetcar.  He  was  very  gracious  to  Mother  and  to  his 
daughters — turning  always  to  help  them  in  and  out  of  the 
carriage  or  on  and  off  of  the  horses.  He  had  a  great  love 
of  little  children — his  own  and  others — always  noticing 
them  and  congratulating  young  mothers.  During  his  latter 
years,  children  everywhere  hailed  him  and  responded  to 
his  little  talks  and  attentions  as  he  walked  the  streets.’ ’ 

He  had  the  kindness  and  courage  to  give  consideration 
and  protection  to  unfortunate  persons,  however  humble 
their  position  in  life  might  be.  An  instance  of  this  is  the 
case  of  the  little  colored  boy,  Billy  Osborne,  whom  he 
brought  home  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  raised  and  edu¬ 
cated  and  who  became  a  successful  minister  and  gained 
a  high  position  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  his  people. 

The  Colonel  could  be  counted  on  the  right  side  of  any 
moral  issue  even  if  he  stood  alone. 

After  his  retirement  to  private  live  in  1905,  the  family 
continued  to  live  in  Chicago  until  1912.  In  that  year  his 
daughter  Mary  gave  up  her  missionary  work  in  Cuba  and 
came  home  to  take  care  of  her  aged  parents.  The  three  of 
them  started  out  to  spend  a  year  in  California.  On  the 
way  the  weather  was.  like  Indian  Summer.  The  Colonel, 
however,  as  was  his  custom,  went  carrying  an  umbrella, 
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prepared  for  rain.  An  old  lady  on  the  train,  who  evidently 
owned  a  similar  umbrella  but  had  neglected  to  bring  it 
along,  insisted  that  the  one  the  Colonel  had  was  hers.  No 
denial  or  explanation  could  convince  her  otherwise  and  as 
the  journey  neared  its  end  she  was  still  talking  about  the 
umbrella.  Finally,  with  all  the  courtesy  and  gallantry  of 
which  he  was  past  master,  the  Colonel  arose  and  with  a 
low  bow  said  in  a  clear  voice  easily  heard  by  all :  “  Madam, 
this  is  my  umbrella,  but  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  it  to 
you.”  After  bright  sunshine  all  the  way,  it  was  raining 
when  they  reached  Los  Angeles  the  next  day. 

Upon  returning  east  the  Colonel  went  to  live  in  Plainfield, 
Ill.,  where  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Conley,  had  her 
home.  When  in  1914  she  and  her  husband  transferred  their 
residence  to  Wheaton,  Ill.,  the  Colonel  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  Mary  moved  there  also. 

During  the  time  America  was  in  the  World  War,  the 
Colonel  .interested  himself  in  everything  that  could  benefit 
our  soldiers  in  the  service.  He  took  it  upon  himself  to  keep 
the  heavy  snow  from  the  walks  around  the  headquarters  of 
the  local  Red  Cross  at  Wheaton — thus  doing  his  bit.  At 
that  time  he  was  eighty-four  years  old. 

He  took  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  his  son  Henry, 
although  too  old  to  enter  active  military  service,  was  with 
the  Red  Cross  workers  on  the  field  of  carnage  in  France, 
and  that  his  two  grandsons,  Merriam  and  Harold  Conley, 
were  enlisted  in  other  branches  of  the  service. 

The  ColonePs  inborn  love  of  the  soil  stayed  with  him  in 
his  old  age  and  he  passed  many  hours  in  his  garden  at 
Wheaton.  To  get  additional  garden  space,  he  secured  a 
vacant  lot  some  distance  away.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  Sept. 
28,  1919,  he  had  strolled  over  there.  Returning  later  across 
the  railroad  tracks,  he  was  struck  by  a  train  and  instantly 
killed.  Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Atlanta  Baptist 
Church,  Atlanta,  Ill.  Burial  was  in  the  Atlanta  Cemetery. 
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BESSIE  (BETSY)  BARLAND  MERRIAM 

By 

BESSIE  MERRIAM  BEVAN 

I  know  very  little  about  my  own  mother,  Bessie  Barland 
Merriam,  first  wife  of  my  father,  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam. 
Her  father  and  mother,  Thomas  Barland  and  Margaret 
Wilson,  were  married  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1832  and 
sailed  for  America  on  their  honeymoon.  They  settled  in 
Jacksonville,  Ill.,  where  Grandfather  taught  for  some  years 
in  the  College.  Mother  was  their  second  daughter  and  was 
born  in  Jacksonville  on  Nov.  15,  1836. 

The  Barland  family  later  moved  to  a  farm  in  Mt.  Hope, 
west  of  McLean,  Ill.,  where  Father  got  acquainted  with 
her.  In  1854  the  Barlands  moved  to  a  farm  near  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.  Mother  attended  Knox  College  in  1856-57  and  while 
there  corresponded  with  Father.  Father  went  to  Eau  Claire 
for  his  bride,  and  they  were  married  June  6,  1859,  going  to 
live  on  the  Merriam  homestead  farm,  seven  miles  northwest 
of  Atlanta,  Ill. 

My  mother  wanted  to  join  the  Congregational  Church 
and  my  father  the  Baptist.  They  couldn’t  decide  what  to 
do  and  so  on  Nov.  12,  1859,  they  set  up  a  family  altar,  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  and  praying  morning  and  evening. 

Mother  was  never  a  very  strong  woman  and  was  always 
an  invalid  after  my  birth.  She  died  June  IS,  1861,  when  I 
was  about  one  year  old.  She  was  buried  at  the  edge  of 
the  timber,  one-half  mile  south  of  the  farmhouse.  Later  her 
remains  were  removed  to  the  family  lot  in  the  Atlanta 
Cemetery. 

Father  once  said  to  another  member  of  the  family:  “I 
was  deeply  depressed  by  the  death  of  my  first  wife,  Bessie 
Barland,  and  could  not  get  over  it.  My  despair  went  with 
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me  when  I  entered  the  wrar  later.  I  felt  that  life  held  only 
one  interest  for  me — my  little  daughter.” 

Father  has  told  me  that  Bessie  Barland,  with  her  lovely 
disposition,  was  about  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  ever 
saw. 
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LUCY*  WHITE  MERE  I  AM 

By 

MARY  WHITE  MERRIAM 

Lucie  carter  white,  daughter  of  John  Brown  White  and 
Mary  Merriam  White,  was  horn  Oct.  25,  1841  on  her  grand¬ 
father's  farm  near  Tremont,  Ill.,  while  her  mother  was 
making  an  extended  visit  to  her  parents,  Rev.  Isaac  and 
Mary  Powers  Merriam. 

Under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  wise,  kind  father  and 
a  loving,  understanding  mother,  an  unusually  happy  child¬ 
hood  was  passed  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  where 
for  many  years  her  father  was  engaged  in  higher  educa¬ 
tional  work. 

In  the  spring  of  1S55,  her  mother  and  five  children  came 
North,  traveling  overland  from  Brownsville,  Tenn.  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.  and  thence  by  boat  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  From 
there  they  took  another  boat  up  the  Illinois  River  to  Pekin, 
Ill.,  where  they  were  met  by  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Mer¬ 
riam  and  driven  by  carriage  to  Tremont.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  arrival  the  mother  sickened,  died  and  was  buried 
before  the  husband  and  oldest  daughter,  Emily,  could  arrive 
from  Tennessee. 

After  the  death  of  the  mother,  Henry  Marcellus  Merriam 
and  his  wife  Amanda  went  to  Tremont  and  invited  Lucie 
to  go  with  them  to  their  farm  near  McLean,  Ill.,  saying 
they  would  take  her  back  to  Tremont  whenever  she  wanted 
to  go.  From  their  house  she  visited  the  Allen  H.  Dillon 
family  at  McLean  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  her  young 
cousins,  Arthur,  Allenette  and  Annie.  Lucie  at  this  time 
was  about  thirteen. 


*  Written  “Lucie”  most  of  her  life  and  so  spelled  in  this  sketch. 
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This  summer  at  Aunt  Achsah  Olin  Merriam ’s,  she  first 
met  her  mother’s  young  cousin,  Jonathan  Merriam,  a  stal¬ 
wart  youth  of  about  twenty.  He  was  lame  from  the  cut  of 
an  ax,  having  almost  severed  a  toe.  Little  did  either  of 
them  dream  that  ten  years  hence  this  house  of  their  first 
meeting  would  be  their  future  home. 

In  the  fall  of  ’55  Lucie’s  father  took  her  with  him  on  a  - 
visit  to  New  Hampshire  and  on  his  return  left  her  for  a 
year’s  study  at  the  Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  Her 
diligence  in  effort  and  her  soul’s  intense  interest  in  music 
developed  within  that  year  a  piano  technique  excellent 
enough  to  permit  the  performance  in  public  of  Rossini’s 
“Overture  to  William  Tell”  and  other  productions  of 
similar  merit. 

In  September  of  185G  Dwight  L.  Moody  was  leaving  his 
uncle’s  shoe  store  in  Boston  to  enter  business  in  the  great 
western  metropolis  and  by  chance  he  boarded  the  same 
train  on  which  Lucie  was  returning  home.  The  young  folks 
were  introduced  by  their  friends  and  made  the  trip  very 
pleasantly  together.  LTpon  arrival  in  Chicago  Lucie’s  trunk 
could  not  be  located  anywhere  and  she  was  obliged  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  her  way  without  it.  Not  until  twenty  years  later 
did  Moody  and  Lucie  meet  again.  After  friendly  salutations 
Moody’s  first  remark  was :  “Tell  me,  did  you  ever  find  that 
trunk  ?  ’  ’ 

That  very  fall  Lucie  returned  to  Greenville,  Ill.  and 
assisted  in  piano  teaching  at  Almira  College,  of  which  her 
father  was  at  that  time  President. 

The  next  year,  1857-58,  she  taught  in  Tennessee.  Her 
mother’s  brother,  Jonathan  Merriam,  father  of  Abbie,  Josie- 
belle  and  Howard,  and  his  wife  were  teaching  at  Browns¬ 
ville.  They  recommended  Lucie  and  she  was  given  the 
position  of  Instructor  of  Piano  at  Bluff  Springs  Seminary, 
not  far  from  Jackson,  Tenn.  At  the  close  of  the  school 
year  she  returned  to  Greenville.  From  the  following  fall 
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until  the  summer  of  1864  she  continued  to  teach  music  at 
Almira.  On  one  occasion  she  wrote  to  a  friend : 

“I  have  been  trying  for  several  days  to  find  time  to  an¬ 
swer  your  most  welcome  letter  but  could  not.  This  year 
we  have  ninety-five  girls.  This  week  Miss  Palmer  was  at 
home  visiting  her  father  and  in  addition  to  my  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  lessons  I  have  had  all  of  hers,  which  occupied  my 
entire  time  from  8  A.M.  until  9  P.M.  I  did  quite  often 
heartily  wish  that  we  had  a  Great  Instrument  or  some  other 
machine  for  grinding  out  musicians.” 

Lucie  was  very  popular  with  the  young  folks  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  teaching  in  the  school  she  conducted  singing 
clubs  in  the  city  of  Greenville  at  various  times. 

In  the  meanwhile  Prof.  White  had  married  his  second 
wife,  Elizabeth  Richardson  Wright.  The  two  youngest 
children  had  remained  with  their  grandparents  at  Tremont 
for  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  death  of  their  mother. 
They  were  all  sitting  at  the  dinner  table  when  the  children 
were  told  of  their  father’s  marriage  and  that  he  wanted 
them  to  come  to  him  at  Greenville.  Annie  and  Willie  had 
tantrums  and  said  thev  wouldn’t  leave  Grandma  and  Grand- 
pa.  Grandma  took  Annie  and  Grandpa  took  Willie  and  told 
them  that  the  brothers  and  sisters  would  all  be  together 
again,  that  they  would  have  a  nice,  new  mother  to  take  care 
of  them  and  that  they  would  be  very  happy.  From  that 
time  on  they  were  very  anxious  to  go.  When  they  reached 
Greenville  and  the  new  mother  came  out  to  meet  them,  they 
were  somewhat  abashed.  However,  her  brilliance  of  mind, 
personal  magnetism  and  goodness  of  heart  soon  caused 
everyone  to  appreciate  her  for  her  true  worth.  It  was  this 
same  Annie  who  more  than  a  half  a  century  later  returned 
to  the  old  home  in  Greenville  and  during  the  last  years  and 
even  moments  of  life  gave  tender  care  to  the  only  mother 
she  ever  remembered. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Prof.  White’s  custom  to  take  one  or 
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two  of  his  cMldren  with  him  on  his  trips.  While  still  in 
North  Carolina  his  wife  wrote  that  her  husband  and  Emily 
and  Lucy  had  been  from  home  some  weeks,  traveling  pri¬ 
vately  in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  He  had  some  busi¬ 
ness  that  necessarily  called  him  there. 

In  the  summer  of  ’63  he  took  Lucie  with  him  to  Salem, 
Ill.,  the  home  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  The  latter’s 
father,  Judge  Silas  Bryan,  was  a  trustee  of  Almira  College. 
They  were  entertained  in  the  Bryan  home  and  Lucie  held 
young  William  Jennings,  then  about  three  years  old,  on  her 
lap  and  played  with  him. 

From  this  place  they  took  the  Illinois  Central  R.R.  to 
Cairo,  Ill.  and  a  boat  from  there  to  Memphis,  and  thence 
down  river  to  Vicksburg  and  Baton  Rouge. 

The  117th  Ill.  Vol.  Inf.,  of  wMch  Jonathan  Merriam  was 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  was  stationed  at  Memphis  when  Lucie 
and  her  father  were  there  and  she  saw  something  more  of 
the  young  “Colonel”  (as  he  was  everywhere  called).  It 
appears,  too,  that  he  came  to  Greenville  once  or  twice  wMle 
Lucie  was  there.  He  had  been  previously  married  to  Betsy 
Barland,  who  died  in  1S61,  leaving  a  daughter,  Betsy,  about 
one  year  old. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Prof.  WUte  resigned  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Almira  College  and  entered  the  army  as  Chaplain 
of  the  117th  Ill.  Vol.  Inf. 

During  July  and  August  of  that  same  summer  “Egypt” 
was  in  a  terrible  commotion.  Two  or  three  counties,  includ¬ 
ing  Bond,  where  Greenville  is  located,  flew  to  arms  to  clear 
out  a  guerrilla  camp,  some  fourteen  miles  from  Greenville. 
Union  men  and  copperheads  were  absent  almost  to  a  man, 
leaving  the  homes  unprotected.  The  Whites  determined 
to  seek  a  safer  location  farther  north  and  moved  to  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.  where  they  remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

On  Aug.  28,  1864  Lucie  writes  to  the  Colonel : 
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“My  Dear  Cousin  J.  .  . 

“.  .  .  Juliette  and  Miss  Davis  will  have  a  select  school 
for  young  ladies  here  this  winter  beginning  in  October. 

“On  the  strength  of  that  decision  Father  sent  Juliette 
and  me  up  here  to  get  acquainted,  etc. — also  to  buy  or  rent 
a  house  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  family  in  about  ten 
days.  .  .  . 

“I  am  still  undecided  as  to  mv  course  this  fall.  As  I 

w 

expected,  Father  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  teach  here  and 
thinks  I  can  do  so  and  still  attend  to  my  studies.  I  cannot 
see  it  thus  and  have  almost  decided  to  go  East.  I  feel  that 
now  is  my  last  opportunity  and  I  wish  to  improve  every 
moment.  ...  If  I  go  East  I  expect  to  stop  and  see  Aunt 
Merriam  and  the  friends  at  McLean.,, 

She  later  writes  to  him : 

“McLean,  Sept.  10, 1864 

‘ 1  My  Dear  Cousin  : 

“You  see  from  my  dating  that  I  am  thus  far  on  my  jour¬ 
ney  to  your  home.  Cousin  Allenette  and  I  are  going  over 
this  evening  and  will  spend  the  Sabbath  there.  .  .  .  From 
yesterday’s  papers  we  learn  of  the  arrival  of  three  Illinois 
regiments  at  Cairo  but  nothing  was  said  about  yours.  We 
fear  you  have  not  come  up  but  are  hoping  a  little  to  see  you. 

tf 


A  large  number  of  similar  letters  still  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation  had  passed  back  and  forth  between  Jonathan 
and  Lucie  since  the  young  soldier’s  enlistment  in  ’62  but 
in  not  one  of  them  on  the  part  of  either  is  there  any  stronger 
sentiment  expressed  than  that  of  a  friendly  or  cousinly  na¬ 
ture.  Suddenly  something  happened.  The  regiment  not 
only  came  up  to  Cairo  but  to  St.  Louis  as  well  and  Jona. 
came  marching  home.  On  Sept.  13th  he  was  in  Cairo  hoping 
to  be  home  for  a  day  or  two  that  week.  On  Sept.  21st  he 
had  rejoined  the  regiment  at  Jefferson  Barracks.  There 
had  evidently  been  a  stolen  march,  a  quick  campaign  and  a 
glorious  conquest. 

After  he  had  gone  his  mother  remarked  that  she  had 
'  never  parted  with  him  with  so  little  feeling  that  it  wras  for 
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the  last  time  and  with  so  much  assurance  that  God  wnuld 
spare  him  to  them  yet.  As  for  Lucie,  she  had  intended  to 
be  so  brave  at  the  parting  but  was  afterwards  heartily  cha¬ 
grined  to  think  she  could  not  say  a  wTord  for  fear  of  .  .  . 

Jona.  wTas  an  ardent  lover.  Why  wait?  No  predicting  how 
long  the  regiment  might  remain  in  the  North.  u  Eventually, 
vdiy  not  now?”  was  his  constant  theme. 

Mrs.  White  vigorously  opposed  any  movements  of  this 
sort.  Her  own  husband  had  gone  to  war  and  she  felt  that 
she  could  not  remain  alone  during  the  day  while  the  other 
children  were  in  school.  A  soldier’s  future  wTas  always 
precarious.  Life  on  a  farm  for  Lucie,  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  culture  of  the  schools  and  the  social  life  of  the  towns, 
an  invalid  mother  and  her  aged  sister  in  the  proposed  new 
home,  and  in  addition  to  all  a  motherless  child  of  four  to 
care  for — all  these  conditions  formed  a  series  of  obstacles 
that  to  her  seemed  insuperable. 

Lucie  wrote  to  her  father  in  the  armv  and  awraited  his 
reply  and  advice.  When  it  came  it  ran  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows:  She  had  always  consulted  him  in  the  affairs  of  the 
heart  as  fully  as  a  father  could  desire  any  child  to  do.  She 
had  always  known  he  kept  her  secrets.  His  advice  had 
always  been  taken.  He  knew"  how  love  leapeth  over  a  wall, 
is  blind,  void  of  judgment,  and  sometimes  wings  its  subject 
to  ruin,  and  yet  in  the  present  case  he  desired  to  satisfy 
her  and  see  her  happy.  He  had  no  advice  to  offer  but  left 
her  to  act  freely  for  herself,  assuring  her  of  his  love  in 
any  event. 

In  describing  the  characteristics  of  each  of  her  seven 
children,  Lucie’s  own  mother  had  written  thus  of  her  at 
the  age  of  eleven: 

4  4  She  is  stout  and  hardy,  has  a  fine  disposition,  cares  for 
no  difficulty  or  hardship,  can  do  any  kind  of  business,  but 
likes  to  milk  cow's  and  make  butter  as  wTell  as  anything  and 
says  she  wants  to  live  on  a  farm.” 
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Capable  and  unafraid  at  eleven,  Lucie  was  -no  less  so  at 
twenty-three.  So  to  the  farm  she  decided  to  go.  She  con¬ 
sented  on  certain  conditions  not  to  postpone  the  marriage 
longer  than  that  fall  or  winter. 

Jona.  had  hoped  to  come  again  by  Nov.  5th  or  6th  but 
the  duties  of  war  now  made  that  impossible.  Danger  and 
hardships  were  on  all  sides.  Under  these  conditions  she 
wrote  him: 

‘ 4  When  there  is  a  duty  to  perform  I  would  have  none  of 
these  minor  feelings  or  desires  considered  even  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Our  country’s  interests  are  and  should  be  first  in  our 
hearts  at  the  sacrifice  of  every  other  feeling.  These  words 
of  the  immortal  Shakespeare — ‘Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim’s! 
at  be  thy  country’s,  thy  God’s  and  truth’s;  then  if  thou 
fall’s!,  0  Cromwell,  thou  fall’s!  a  blessed  martyr!’ — are 
no  less  noble  and  true  today,  than  when  written  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  There  can  be  no  higher  or  nobler  title  than 
to  be  called  a  true  patriot.” 

It  seemed  impossible  to  get  another  leave  before  Decem¬ 
ber,  perhaps,  not  then. 

One  evening  Lucie  attended  a  social  gathering  in  Cham¬ 
paign  at  which  a  considerable  number  of  good  musicians 
were  present  and  also  several  violent  copperheads.  When 
asked  to  play  she  gave  them  two  or  three  of  the  best  Union 
songs  she  knew.  The  copperheads  did  not  seem  to  relish 
them  very  much  but  a  Captain  of  the  25th  Ill.  just  returned 
from  a  three  years’  enlistment  did  enjoy  them  heartily, 
judging  by  his  vociferous  cheers.  She  never  could  resist 
the  temptation  of  giving  copperheadism  a  blow  whenever 
there  was  the  least  opportunity. 

It  was  rumored  that  Lincoln  would  permit  the  soldiers  of 
the  Illinois  regiments  around  St.  Louis  to  go  home  to  vote. 
Everyone  hoped  it  might  prove  true. 

On  Nov.  4th  Lucie  received  a  proposition  to  which  she 
hardly  knew  how  to  reply.  “He  will  be  here  by  the  9th.  We 
will  then  talk  matters  over  and  decide,”  she  concluded.  In 
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the  meantime  she  would  hold  herself  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency. 

The  Colonel  appeared  on  the  date  expected  and  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  set  for  the  next  day.  Details  of  the  occasion  are 
lacking.  That  the  bride  wore  orange  blossoms  and  a  tulle 
veil  is  unlikely.  That  the  bridegroom  was  attired  in  his 
army  uniform  is  quite  probable. 

Mrs.  Annie  White  Bevan,  who  in  her  93rd  year  at  this 
writing,  lives  happily  and  helpfully  in  Eagle  Bock,  Calif., 
vouches  for  the  following  incident :  Puss  Wright,  later  Mrs. 
S.  Y.  Ewing  of  McLean,  Ill.,  was  then  attending  the  White’s 
select  school  for  young  ladies  at  Champaign.  She  and 
Annie  went  to  get  Lucie’s  trunk  strap  fixed.  After  running 
all  the  way  home  they  found  the  ceremony  already  per¬ 
formed,  as  the  Colonel  had  been  ordered  back  to  the  regi¬ 
ment.  Annie  was  furious  and  declared  they  had  to  do  it 
all  over  again. 

When  the  Colonel  reached  Jefferson  Barracks,  the  recall 
was  canceled  and  he  came  back  for  his  wife.  So  there  was 
a  honeymoon  after  all.  After  a  few  days  at  the  farm  she 
accompanied  him  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  remained  for 
a  week  or  so. 

As  the  Molly  M.  Pike,  transport  steamer  of  the  117th, 
was  found  to  be  a  pleasant  boat,  the  Colonel  insisted  that 
his  wife  continue  with  him  as  far  as  Cairo.  Col.  Moore  was 
absent  and  his  lieutenant  had  charge  of  the  regiment  then 
and  for  several  weeks  afterwards.  The  Mississippi  wTas  low 
and  the  fog  so  dense  that  they  lay  by  nights.  Cairo  was 
reached  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  evening.  From  then  on  all 
was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  troops  were  to  proceed  at 
once  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland  Biver  and  report  for 
further  orders.  Nashville  was  supposed  to  be  their  desti¬ 
nation,  in  order  that  they  might  watch  the  movements  of 
Beauregard  and  Hood, 

At  noon  on  Monday  the  transport  steamed  away  and  the 
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young  bride  turned  homeward  toward  the  farm,  taking 
her  courage  and  her  culture  with  her.  On  arriving  at  St. 
Louis,  however,  she  accepted  an  urgent  invitation  from 
her  sister  Emily,  Mrs.  R.  K.  Dewey,  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  Greenville.  The  friends  there  received  her  with  open 
arms  and  best  wishes.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  an 
invitation  out  to  dinner  or  tea  or  to  a  party  in  the  evening. 
Her  music  pupils  of  the  preceding  year  and  other  friends 
from  the  College  came  to  call.  Thus  entertained,  Lucie 
passed  fifteen  days  or  so  quite  happily  but  she  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  all  this  gayety  for  one  hour  of  the 
society  of  the  one  on  whom  her  hopes  of  future  happiness 
now  centered. 

She  wTas  urged  to  remain  until  after  the  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  but  no,  she  must  get  home  to  her  “  little  daughter,  ” 
Betsy.  At  the  leave-taking  Betsy  had  been  told  that  Pa 
was  going  back  to  war  and  that  Ma  would  be  gone  but  a 
short  time  and  she  might  be  thinking  that  Ma  was  insincere. 
Then,  too,  the  war  letters  were  all  going  home.  She  would 
start  tomorrow.  That  night  it  turned  bitterly  cold,  so  cold 
that  it  really  seemed  impossible  to  venture  the  twenty  mile 
ride  to  Vandalia.  She  waited  one  more  stage.  Taking  the 
Illinois  Central  R.R.  from  Vandalia  to  Bloomington,  she 
reached  McLean  that  night  and  home  the  next  morning. 

There  was  the  pile  of  precious  letters,  nine  of  them,  which 
she  was  so  eager  to  read  that  she  could  hardly  wait  to 
greet  the  dear  folks.  In  the  afternoon  her  brother,  John  C. 
White,  went  to  town  and  brought  five  more.  In  one  of  them 
from  Headquarters  117  Ill.  Vols.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec. 
11th,  1864,  the  Colonel  said  he  had  been  sitting  in  his  tent 
that  Sabbath  night  trying  to  read  but  in  fact  only  counting 
the  hours  and  minutes  until  mail  time.  There  had  been  a 
meeting  that  morning  in  a  brick  house  in  front  of  their  lines 
in  which  her  father,  the  Chaplain  of  the  117th,  had  given 
them  a  good  sermon.  The  weather  had  been  intensely  cold 
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the  last  24  hours  and  the  troops  had  suffered  terribly.  It 
made  his  heart  ache  to  go  out  among  the  boys  and  see  the 
poor  fellows.  Their  trains  were  being  filled  with  rations 
and  ammunition  and  everything  indicated  a  speedy  cam¬ 
paign,  but  when  and  where  he  could  not  tell. 

On  Dec.  14th  the  news  from  Nashville  v7as  meager  but  a 
pitched  battle  seemed  imminent.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  the  papers  reported  that  Thomas  had  moved  to  attack 
Hood  on  the  15th  and  had  very  heavy  fighting  that  day  and 
the  following.  During  the  night  of  the  17th  but  little  sleep 
visited  the  eyes  of  the  household  back  home.  The  dear  old 
mother  felt  such  an  anxiety  that  she  was  almost  overcome 
by  it.  As  for  Lucie,  if  only  one  letter  had  been  dated  since 
the  fighting  began,  she  might  have  been  able  to  “woo  sweet 
sleep”  more  successfully.  Betsy  thought  she  must  sleep 
with  “my  Ma”  that  night  and  Ma  was  more  than  glad  to 
have  her.  With  her  little  chattering  tongue  to  ask  a  thou¬ 
sand  questions  about  Pa  and  where  he  was,  where  Ma  had 
been  and  why  she  had  stayed  away  so  long,  etc.,  etc.,  she 
did  much  to  drive  away  unhappy  thoughts.  She  said  she 
loved  her  Pa  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  world.  She 
loved  him  “a  thousand  pounds.” 

Ma  feared  she  would  never  be  able  to  win  the  love  of  the 
little  brown-eyed  girl  enough  to  make  her  feel  happy,  but 
if  with  the  help  of  her  heavenly  Father  she  could  train 
her  up  to  be  a  true,  noble  and  useful  woman,  she  would  feel 
fully  repaid.  That  she  not  only  fulfilled  every  duty  but  went 
love’s  second  mile,  no  one  who  knew  the  mother’s  afterlife 
would  ever  deny. 

“Home,  Dec.  18,  1864 

6 1  My  Dear  Pa  : 

“I  am  very  anxious  to  write  a  little  letter  to  you  so  Ma 
has  consented  to  write  for  me  today.  I  want  very  much  to 
see  you  and  now  the  -wicked  rebels  are  fighting  you  I  hope 
they  will  not  hurt  you. 
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“ I  was  very  sorry  to  have  my  Ma  stay  away  so  long  for 
she  said  she  would  be  gone  only  a  day  or  two.  I  was  afraid 
the  rebels  had  found  her  and  shot  her. 

“Oh!  Papa,  poor  old  Major  is  dead.  We  buried  him  down 
in  the  locust  grove  between  two  trees  and  Kate  will  plant 
some  roses  over  him  with  the  following  lines  on  his  grave¬ 
stone. 

Poor  old  Major  lies  here, 

In  peace  he  reposes 
Grow  the  grass  on  his  bed 
And  bloom  the  sweet  roses. 

“Do  you  think  that  will  be  enough  to  mark  his  resting 
place? 

“Grandma  and  Aunty  send  love  to  you  and  I  send  a 
thousand  kisses  to  my  dear  Papa  and  come  soon  to  see  your 
little  daughter 

Bessie  ’  ’ 

And  the  new  mother  added:  “What  a  darling  blessing 
she  is  especially  in  this  house.” 

Harassed  between  hope  and  fear,  they  passed  four  or 
five  days  without  any  definite  news  of  their  loved  one.  The 
papers  gave  general  accounts  of  the  fighting  but  nothing  in 
regard  to  particular  men.  As  no  telegram  had  come  stating 
the  contrary,  they  fondly  tried  to  believe  that  he  was  safe 
and  that  his  precious  life  would  be  spared  for  great  future 
usefulness  to  home  and  country. 

The  following  vivid  description  of  the  battle  of  Nashville 
written  by  the  Colonel  to  his  wife  on  Dec.  21,  1864  shows 
how  well-grounded  their  fears  had  been : 

“.  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  15th  we  moved  out  of  our 
works  and  took  position.  It  was  rumored  that  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  carry  the  rebel  works  by  direct  assault. 
The  troops  were  massed  just  in  front  of  our  entrenchments. 
Our  Brigade  was  formed  just  on  the  left  of  the  Hardin 
Pike — one  regiment  right  behind  another — the  117th  in 
the  advance  to  lead  the  charge  of  the  Brigade.  The  same 
process  was  going  on  as  far  along  the  lines  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  There  was  a  dense  fog  which  covered  our  movements. 
When  all  the  dispositions  had  been  made  we  waited  for  the 
order  to  move  forward.  It  was  a  solemn  time.  Field  officers 
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gathered  here  and  there  in  little  knots  to  talk  of  the  coming 
battle.  All  expected  a  desperate  and  bloody  struggle.  Some 
of  the  Officers  of  our  Brigade  said  to  me,  ‘Colonel,  you  have 
the  post  of  honor  today/  I  thanked  them  for  the  compli¬ 
ment  but  I  felt  that  it  was  an  empty  honor  so  far  as  that 
was  concerned.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  if  we  made 
a  direct  assault  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  carry  the 
enemy’s  works.  At  about  eight  o’clock  the  order  was  given 
to  advance.  I  was  ordered  to  throw  out  skirmishers  and 
move  the  regiment  forward  for  support.  Another  Regiment 
from  the  next  Brigade  was  moved  forward  in  a  similar 
manner.  We  then  moved  on  in  conjunction  until  we  came 
upon  the  enemy’s  skirmishers.  Here  we  halted  for  an  hour 
or  more,  for  we  wrere  nearly  a  mile  ahead  of  our  Brigades. 
When  the  troops  behind  us  were  within  supporting  distance, 
we  again  advanced  driving  the  rebel  skirmishers  rapidly. 
After  passing  through  an  almost  impenetrable  canebrake 
we  again  halted  until  the  main  force  could  come  up.  Our 
next  advance  brought  us  under  the  fire  of  the  rebel  artillery 
which  opened  upon  us  furiously.  The  rebel  gunners  had 
our  range  exactly  and  sent  their  shells  plump  into  the 
Regiment.  One  shell  tore  off  the  left  arm  of  one  man  and 
one  foot  of  another,  while  a  third  was  wounded  in  the  side. 
I  was  sitting  upon  ray  horse  about  twenty  feet  from  these 
inen  when  thev  fell.  I  ordered  the  men  to  lie  down.  Our 
battery  then  came  up  and  opened  upon  the  rebel  guns.  They 
fired  with  great  rapidity  and  after  a  fierce  duel  of  about  two 
hours  the  enemy’s  guns  were  silent.  Meanwhile  the  shells 
burst  over  our  heads  thick  and  fast.  While  this  cannonading 
was  going  on  the  1st  Division  of  our  Corps,  which  was  on 
our  right,  made  an  assault  on  the  rebel  left  and  drove  them 
from  their  works  in  splendid  style.  Soon  the  whole  line 
was  advanced  and  pushed  close  up  to  the  enemy’s  works. 
Here  we  halted  for  some  time  and  the  rebels  gave  us  a 
severe  shelling.  At  last  a  general  charge  was  ordered  and 
we  moved  forward  at  a  double  quick.  Two  stone  walls  were 
before  us  but  the  men  clambered  over  them.  My  gallant 
horse  seemed  to  catch  the  enthusiasm  and  cleared  the  walls 
at  a  bound.  The  enemy  fled  in  panic  leaving  guns,  caissons, 
etc.  in  our  hands.  Our  skirmishers  (Companies  “A”  and 
“B”)  had  become  separated  from  us  and  came  upon  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  enemy’s  works.  They  dashed  on  and 
captured  these  pieces  of  artillery  and  over  fifty  prisoners. 
This  completed  the  day’s  work,  for  the  rebels  had  been 
driven  from  tlieir  first  line  of  works  and  darkness  rendered 
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any  further  operations  impossible.  Nineteen  cannon  and 
twelve  hundred  prisoners  were  the  fruit  of  the  day’s  work. 
Next  morning  the  whole  line  was  moved  forward  until  we 
came  upon  the  2nd  line  of  entrenchments.  These  were  very 
strong.  The  position  of  the  different  corps  was  changed, 
so  that  the  23rd  Corps  Gen.  Schofield  cmdg.  was  on  the 
extreme  right,  the  4th  Corps  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  cmdg.  was  in 
the  Center.  The  4th  Corps  made  an  assault  at  about  10 
o’clock  and  was  repulsed.  Our  batteries  were  placed  in 
position  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  rebel  works.  The 
23rd  Corps  was  to  turn  the  rebel  left  just  as  the  1st  Division 
of  our  Corps  had  done  the  day  before  but  in  this  they  did 
not  succeed.  At  4  o’clock  P.M.  the  16th  Corps  was  ordered 
to  charge  and  moved  to  the  assault  upon  a  full  run.  Soon 
after  the  4th  Corps  also  charged.  In  front  of  or  rather  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  117th  was  a  battery  of  five  guns 
which  pounded  a  deadly  fire  into  the  left  of  the  Regiment 
but  our  gallant  boys  dashed  on  in  spite  of  the  deadly  mis¬ 
siles  and  planted  the  banners  of  the  117th  on  the  works 
before  those  of  any  other  regiment  in  the  Division  had 
reached  them.  Great  numbers  of  the  rebels  threw  down 
their  arms  just  where  they  stood  and  surrendered.  Others 
ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could.  Our  men  clambered  over 
the  works  and  pursued.  Meantime  I  was  in  a  dilemma  as 
to  how  I  should  get  my  horse  over  but  with  one  leap  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall  and  with  another  lie  cleared 
the  ditch  and  was  safely  on  the  other  side.  We  chased  the 
rebels  nearly  a  mile  sending  them  to  the  rear  as  fast  as 
we  captured  them.  When  farther  pursuit  seemed  useless 
halt  was  ordered  and  the  battle  of  Nashville  was  ended. 
The  117th  had  captured  100  prisoners,  one  battle  flag  and 
2  pieces  of  artillery — making  a  total  in  the  two  days  fight 
of  150  prisoners,  5  cannon  and  a  battle  flag — a  record  of 
which  any  Regiment  might  well  be  proud.  I  believe  I  told 
you  of  my  narrow  escape  from  a  cannon  ball  in  the  last 
charge.  One  of  the  prisoners  told  Capt.  Whitaker,  who  had 
charge  of  them,  that  as  we  were  coming  up  to  the  works 
he  leveled  his  gun  and  took  deliberate  aim  at  me,  but  hap¬ 
pening  to  see  the  colors  which  were  right  in  front  of  me, 
he  thought  he  would  shoot  the  color-bearer.  But  before 
he  could  take  a  second  aim  his  comrades  ran  away  and 
he  thought  he  had  better  run,  too,  so  he  threw  down  his  gun 
without  firing.  ...  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  a  Charge.  In  my  experience  as  a  soldier,  I 
have  never  felt  such  inspiration  before — no  thought  of 
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danger  then.  In  fact  one  seems  to  court  danger  and  to  feel 
as  if  death  upon  such  an  occasion  would  be  glorious  indeed. 

jy 

•  •  • 

A  man  of  the  finest  sensibilities,  the  young  Colonel  fre¬ 
quently  grew  weary  of  the  rude  scenes  and  boisterous  mirth 
of  army  life  and  longed  for  a  respite  with  the  loved  ones  at 
home.  Furloughs,  however,  were  not  easily  obtainable  ex¬ 
cept  for  good  and  definite  reasons.  Once  while  the  regiment 
remained  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  one  location  several 
of  the  officers  applied  for  permission  to  send  for  their  wives 
but  the  request  was  refused.  They  were  told  that  the  officer 
who  had  power  to  grant  leave  had  been  in  the  army  four 
years  without  once  seeing  his  wife.  The  Colonel  was  so 
deeply  disappointed  that  he  could  hardly  keep  civil  but 
became  more  calm  on  finding  that  it  was  a  settled  impossi¬ 
bility.  He  realized  that  a  man  had  to  make  a  great  sacrifice 
of  rights  and  privileges  when  he  entered  the  army,  but 
bitter  as  the  trials  sometimes  were,  he  never  regretted 
having  attempted  to  do  his  humble  duty  in  the  hour  of  the 
country’s  peril. 

Equally  keen  was  the  disappointment  of  the  young  wife 
at  home,  who  had  so  fondly  hoped  to  go  to  him  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  She  could  only  imagine  his  surroundings,  tell  him 
they  were  going  to  christen  the  new  stove  next  Tuesday  by 
cooking  a  great  big  turkey,  and  invite  him  and  her  father 
to  come  and  partake. 

By  the  latter  part  of  January  she  cherished  a  sweet  hope 
that  he  would  be  home  in  the  spring  to  stay.  Why,  she 
could  hardly  tell  unless  it  was  that  the  great  war  clouds 
which  had  so  long  overshadowed  them  seemed  less  lowering 
and  the  Confederacy  seemed  racked  and  confused.  Maybe 
her  chiefest  hope  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  she  so  much 
wanted  him  to  come.  All  too  soon  a  letter  arrived  express¬ 
ing  the  painful  conclusion  that  they  must  abandon  the  idea 
of  seeing  each  other  until  the  end  of  his  term  of  service 
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in  September  unless  the  war  should  close  before  that  time. 

There  is,  however,  an  authentic  statement  written  from 
Mobile  on  March  8,  1865:  i 6 Nineteen  days  ago  I  saw  you.” 

At  Christmas  time  “Ma”  had  given  her  little  daughter 
a  small  album  which  delighted  her  heart.  She  put  Grand¬ 
ma's  picture  on  the  first  page,  ‘ 4 Pa's”  and  “Ma’s”  next, 
side  by  side,  and  then  a  number  of  men  in  the  regiment. 

About  two  months  later  with  her  new  mother,  Betsy  made 
a  visit  to  Greenville  and  while  there  very  much  enjoyed  a 
child's  party  which  she  attended.  Afterwards  she  was  giv¬ 
ing  a  minute  description  of  everything.  Mr.  Dewey  inquired 
how  many  little  girls  were  there.  “Oh,”  she  said,  “there 
were  a  great  many.  I  know  there  were  fully  %.” 

Back  home,  as  spring  came  on,  she  and  Ma  took  -walks 
down  through  the  pasture  to  the  woods  and  returned  with 
hands  laden  with  violets,  spring  beauties,  bloodroots,  sweet 
Williams  and  lady ’s-slippers. 

Bessie  still  insisted  that  she  loved  Pa  better  than  anyone 
in  all  the  world  because  he  was  in  the  war,  but  when  she  tried 
to  tell  Ma  how  much  she  loved  her,  she  always  ended  up 
by  saying  that  “she  loved  her  as  much  as  she  did  Pa.” 

0,  happy  day!  The  day  of  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  rebel  armies !  0,  day  long  and  ardently  desired,  when 
with  regiment  disbanded,  the  soldier,  son,  husband,  and 
father  came  home  to  war  no  more! 

The  117th  Ill.  Vol.  Inf.  wTas  mustered  out  at  Camp  Butler, 
Aug.  5,  1865. 

The  Colonel's  sweet-faced  invalid  mother  tarried  until 
the  day  after  Christmas  of  1880,  long  enough  to  rejoice  over 
the  advent  of  six  more  grandchildren:  Henry  Marcellus, 
Mary  White,  Mabel,  Alvin  Olin,  Nellie  Emily  and  Ralph. 

The  farm  proved  to  be  just  the  place  for  the  safe,  care¬ 
free,  happy  life  so  much  desired  by  the  mother  for  her 
children.  The  woods  with  their  nuts,  the  hedgerows  and 
fields  with  their  wild  berries,  the  great  orchards  of  cherries, 
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peaches,  pears  and  apples  in  endless  variety,  the  ice  and 
snow  of  winter,  and  the  farm  animals  all  contributed  their 
full  share  of  happy,  healthful  and  useful  occupation  for 
the  growing  boys  and  girls.  Each  child  had  assigned  tasks 
which  must  be  well  done  and  there  was  always  work  enough 
for  all. 

Swinging,  climbing  trees  and  swaying  in  the  topmost 
branches  were  favorite  sports.  When  Mother  came  to  the 
door  to  call  Mabel  and  did  not  find  her,  she  used  to  say 
that  she  never  looked  on  the  ground.  On  rare  occasions 
when  Mother  must  needs  go  to  town  or  was  called  to  minister 
to  a  sick  neighbor,  the  children  were  left  in  the  care  of  good, 
old  Aunt  Lois  Britt,  who  always  keenly  felt  her  great  re¬ 
sponsibility.  She  would  call  them  down  from  the  treetops 
or  from  trying  to  “swing  out  level.’ ’ 

“Mother  doesn’t  care.  She  lets  us,”  was  their  remon¬ 
strance. 

But  her  reply  always  was:  “Yes,  I  know,  but  if  you 
children  ivill  break  your  necks  I  want  it  to  be  when  your 
mother  is  at  home.” 

So  serenely  happy  were  her  early  years  in  the  South, 
that  later  in  life  came  the  conviction  that  every  child  was 
entitled  to  a  happy  childhood,  for  whatever  else  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  life  might  bring,  nothing  could  obliterate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  those  carefree,  joyous  early  years. 

Mother  did  more  than  care  for  her  own  group.  Her  heart 
and  home  were  expanded  to  include  others.  During  the 
last  year  of  the  Civil  War,  her  younger  brother,  John,  was 
with  her  for  company  and  help.  Later,  her  youngest  brother, 
Willie,  spent  some  summers  on  the  farm,  leaving  behind 
him  a  large  and  splendid  bed  of  strawberries  and  other 
pieces  of  horticulture.  A  niece,  Roberta  Emily  Dewey  (Mrs. 
Charles  Beadles),  the  only  living  child  of  her  oldest  sister, 
Emily,  shared  the  home  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15.  A 
little  six-year-old  child  of  a  neighbor  was  cared  for  one 
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summer  until  other  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the 
motherless  little  girl. 

One  bitterly  cold  February  day  a  gaunt,  thinly-clad  young 
man  knocked  at  the  door  and  asked  for  work.  Mother 
admitted  him  to  the  warmth  of  the  dining  room  and  a  good, 
hot  meal  with  the  family.  When  Father  came  home  he 
told  the  youth  that  the  winter  arrangements  had  all  been 
made.  More  fence  rails,  however,  were  always  needed.  If 
he  cared  to  split  rails,  he  could  give  him  a  job  for  a  while. 
So  faithfully  did  the  youth  labor  and  so  acceptably  deport 
himself  that  when  the  farm  work  opened  in  the  spring  he 
was  retained  for  the  season.  Later  he  became  the  leading 
hand  and  remained  five  years.  This  man,  A.  J.,  often  told 
Mother  how  desperate  he  was  on  that  February  day.  The 
warmth,  the  good  meal,  the  work  and  fair  treatment,  and 
above  all  his  observations  of  life  in  a  Christian  home  had 
changed  his  entire  outlook.  He  went  out  courageous  and 
happy  to  emulate  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

Mother’s  keenness  in  observing  and  guarding  against 
possible  immoral  influences  upon  her  children  was  a  very 
marked  trait  in  her  character  and  developed  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree.  For  instance,  the  parents  had  a  rule  that  no  hired  man 
should  smoke  about  the  barn  or  swear  anywhere  on  the  place. 
One  day  when  a  small  son  uttered  an  oath  while  whipping 
his  broomstick  horse  with  a  willow  switch,  she  said  not  a 
word  to  the  boy,  knowing  he  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  he  was  using  and  would  soon  forget  them. 
But  after  consultation  with  Father  the  culprit  was  sought 
out  and  dismissed. 

Her  understanding  of  her  children  seemed  very  complete. 
She  recognized  differences  of  temperament  in  dealing  with 
them,  and  yet  there  never  was  the  least  partiality  that 
anyone  could  discover.  Each  child  apparently  held  his  or 
her  own  place  in  her  heart.  One  of  her  sons,  himself  the 
father  of  four,  thinks  she  was  an  almost  perfect  disci- 
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plinarian,  usually  accomplishing  her  purposes  by  having 
things  in  hand  and  under  control — in  other  words  “  being 
just  ahead  of  the  hounds/  ’ 

When  the  great  Centennial  Exposition  occurred  in  1876, 
Father  thought  that  he  and  Mother  should  make  a  special 
effort  to  attend  because  there  could  not  be  another  one  for 
100  years.  The  distance  to  Philadelphia  was  considered 
too  great  for  the  children  to  go  and  they  were  too  young  to 
profit  much  by  attending,  but  the  mementoes  the  parents 
brought  home,  such  as  the  replica  of  the  cracked  Liberty 
Bell,  coupled  with  their  descriptions  of  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  stirred  the  imagination  and  created  in  the  breasts 
of  their  children  patriotic  feelings  and  world  interest  in 
general. 

At  the  time  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  the 
situation  was  different.  All  the  younger  children  were  taken 
and  the  older  ones  advised  to  attend  as  a  matter  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  they  did.  After  getting  the  lay  of  the  great 
Exposition  grounds,  the  group  divided  by  ones  and  twos. 
Each  one  saw  what  interested  him  most  and  lively  topics 
of  conversation  for  the  family  were  furnished  for  time 
to  come. 

Beared  as  she  was  from  childhood  in  the  culture  of  the 
schools,  Mother  was  ever  planning  for  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  each  child.  During  years  when  burdened  with  many 
family  cares,  she  served  as  a  director  in  the  Mason  Dist. 
School  and  was  responsible  for  bringing  there  a  teacher 
of  the  highest  type  from  the  Illinois  State  Normal  at  Nor¬ 
mal,  Ill.  She  was  always  devising  ways  and  means  of 
carrying  out  her  educational  purposes  and  Father  lent  his 
aid  in  execution.  In  1880  she  rented  a  small  house  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Ill.  and  installed  the  eldest  daughter  Bessie  (gradu¬ 
ated  from  college  the  year  before)  as  housekeeper  and 
responsible  person,  in  order  to  give  grammar  and  high 
school  privileges  to  the  next  three  children.  Incidentally, 
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it  was  daring  this  winter  that  Richard  Gill  Bevan  invaded 
the  family  circle.  It  began  with  a  walk  home  from  prayer 
meeting  and  ended  with  a  march  to  the  altar  a  year  or  so 
later.  Never  did  a  noble  young  man  gain  and  maintain  the 
respect  and  love  of  a  family  in  its  entirety  more  completely 
than  did  he. 

Later  Henry  went  to  college  and  Mary  and  Mabel  boarded 
themselves  at  Atlanta  and  attended  high  school.  When 
the  three  youngest  children  needed  something  more  than 
the  country  school  afforded,  Mother  herself  moved  in  to 
Atlanta  for  the  winters  and  back  to  the  farm  during  the 
summers.  This  was  done  for  so  many  years  that  the  furni¬ 
ture  was  almost  worn  out.  She  insisted,  however,  that  it 
was  spent  in  a  good  cause.  During  that  period  Father 
divided  his  time  between  town  and  farm  as  necessity  re¬ 
quired. 

Another  adjunct  to  family  life,  important  in  Mother’s 
sight,  was  plenty  of  clean,  wholesome  and  interesting  read¬ 
ing  matter.  The  Little  Corporal  wras  followed  by  The 
Youth’s  Companion  with  its  fiction  and  adventure  stories, 
current  events  column  and  patriotic  teachings.  There  were 
religious  papers  with  sections  suitable  for  children  and 
young  folks  and  later  plenty  of  magazines  and  books. 

From  the  early  days  of  more  or  less  isolation  on  the  farm, 
opportunities  for  musical  training  were  sought.  There 
were  long  rides  to  Atlanta,  McLean,  and  even  Bloomington 
for  instruction  in  piano  and  voice.  Piccolo,  clarinet,  flute, 
cornet,  and  violin  were  instruments  studied  by  one  or  an¬ 
other  of  the  children  and  greater  or  less  proficiency  attained 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  and  the  ability 
and  diligence  of  the  pupil.  One  at  least,  made  music  a 
profession  and  doubtless  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of 
all  were  enhanced  by  this  musical  study. 

What  shall  be  said. of  the  charm  of  Mother’s  owrn  piano 
playing — her  exquisite  touch,  tonal  quality,  and  sense  of 
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rhythm  and  phrasing  !  Her  playing  appealed  to  the  educated 
musician  as  well  as  to  the  one  whose  musical  comprehension 
was  limited  to  i ‘The  Devil’s  Dream”  or  “The  Fisher’s 
Hornpipe.”  The  recollection  of  her  piano  playing  is  one 
of  the  choicest  memories  of  home  life.  Another  is  that  of 
her  leading  the  singing  in  Sunday  night  family  worship. 
Without  the  use  of  book  or  instrument,  she  would  encour¬ 
age  the  memorizing  of  religious  songs  appealing  to  children, 
and  later  some  of  the  grand  old  hymns  of  the  church.  An¬ 
other  tender  memory  is  of  the  old  square  piano  left  behind 
when  the  family  moved  away  from  Atlanta. 

The  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  seven  miles  from  the  farm, 
was  the  center  of  the  family’s  religious  life  for  a  period 
of  thirty-five  years.  It  took  a  bitterly  cold  day  or  exceed¬ 
ingly  bad  roads  to  prevent  morning  attendance  at  nine- 
thirty  and  eleven  o’clock.  Father  superintended  the  Sunday 
school  for  many  years  and  Mother  attended  as  often  as 
family  cares  would  permit.  What  grateful,  happy  memories 
surrounded  the  faithful  pastors,  teachers  and  friends  of 
that  little  country  town  church  !  With  the  exception  of 
Henry  (who  joined  the  Upper  Alton  Baptist  Church),  all 
the  family  became  members  of  the  Atlanta  church.  With 
the  fleeting  years  all  but  one  went  out  from  Atlanta  to  cast 
their  lot  and  serve  in  other  places. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Chicago  in  June  1899,  Mother 
determined  to  locate  near  some  good  church.  Immanuel 
Baptist  Church,  on  account  of  its  remarkable  pastor  (Dr. 
Johnston  Myers)  and  its  evangelism,  mission  spirit,  and 
activities  among  young  people,  was  selected.  The  choice 
was  never  regretted. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  Mother’s  very  marked  judg¬ 
ment  in  business  and  financial  matters.  She  accomplished 
far  more  by  frugality  and  good  management  than  by  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money.  “Pay  as  you  go”  was 
her  maxim.  Another  was:  “If  you  do  owe  a  debt,  don’t 
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wait  until  you  can  pay  it  in  full  but  keep  whittling  away  at 
it.” 

During  the  years,  Mother  had  brought  her  children 
through  numerous  light  ailments  such  as  are  common,  but 
in  their  adulthood  she  went  to  four  of  them  and  cared  for 
them  in  serious  illnesses — cases  in  which  as  much  depended 
on  her  as  on  the  doctors.  All  four  were  afterwards  brought 
home  for  weeks  or  months  of  recuperation. 

Life’s  experiences  have  taught  her  children  to  appreciate 
more  and  more  her  guiding  hand,  her  high  ideals  and  lofty 
purposes,  her  fine  sense  of  humor  and  her  loving  sacrifices 
and  devotion. 

The  trials  of  life  were  patiently  endured  by  her  and  the 
storms  created  neither  fear  nor  consternation. 

The  overwhelming  tragedy  of  her  life  was  the  loss  in  the 
midst  of  her  useful  young  womanhood  of  “our  darling 
Nell,”  as  she  ever  afterward  referred  to  her. 

For  health’s  sake  and  for  a  complete  change,  Father  and 
Mother,  accompanied  by  daughter  Mary,  left  Chicago  in 
1912  and  spent  a  year  in  southern  California.  The  following 
year  they  lived  at  Plainfield,  Ill.  and  in  1914  went  to  live 
at  Wheaton,  Ill.,  where  Father  died  in  1919. 

The  devotion  and  love  of  this  couple  and  their  under¬ 
standing  of  and  adjustment  to  each  other,  during  almost 
fifty-four  years  of  married  life,  was  so  complete  that  no 
child  at  this  writing  can  recall  any  harsh  or  unkind  word 
that  ever  passed  between  them. 

After  the  Colonel’s  death,  Mother  and  daughter  Mary 
spent  winters  in  Texas,  Florida  and  South  Carolina  and 
summers  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  Ridgecrest,  N.  C.,  and 
Wheaton,  Ill. 

Mother  passed  away  in  her  sleep  on  a  Mother’s  Day  after¬ 
noon,  May  11,  1924  at  Wheaton,  Ill.  Interment  took  place 
at  Atlanta,  Ill. 


.  .  .  And  they  said:  “We  cannot  see  her,  but  she  is  with 
us  still.  A  Mother  like  ours  is  more  than  a  memory.  She  is 
a  living  Presence.” 

— From  “A  Little  Parable  for  Mothers”  by  Temple 
Bailey  (Fleming  H.  Bevell  Company). 
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Nellie  e.mily  merriam,  third  daughter  of  Col.  Jonathan 
and  Lucy  White  Merriani,  was  born  at  the  old  homestead 
in  Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  on  Oct.  1,  1878. 

As  most  children  reared  in  the  country  do,  she  grew  up 
free,  happy  and  untraimneled  by  the  conventions — free  to 
commune  with  nature  and  to  absorb  the  beauties  of  field 
and  flower.  Perhaps  from  these  she  drew  her  love  of  beau¬ 
tiful  things  and  formed  the  ideals  of  usefulness  and  strength 
which  were  such  outstanding  traits  of  her  character. 

As  did  that  of  all  her  brothers  and  sisters,  her  school 
life  began  at  Mason  school,  the  little  one-room  building 
nearly  two  miles  from  home.  Although  she  did  not  realize 
it,  these  daily  trips  to  and  from  school — with  rarely  a  day 
missed — developed  a  degree  of  healthiness  with  which  her 
parents  had  already  so  richly  endowed  her.  She  scarcely 
knew  the  meaning  of  sickness.  Of  course  there  were  the 
contagious  diseases  which  were  supposed  to  be  inevitable 
for  all  children  of  that  generation.  Sometimes  the  children 
walked  to  school.  Sometimes  they  rode  on  horseback  or 
in  the  buckboard,  with  old  “Molly”  or  “Billy”  between 
the  shafts.  It  was  a  great  treat  when  their  father  had  time 
to  take  them  in  the  big  sled  through  the  deep  snow. 

After  attending  the  country  school  for  a  number  of  years, 
Nellie  entered  the  grade  school  in  Atlanta,  Ill.  About  this 
time  she  began  taking  lessons  on  the  piano  and  later,  on 
the  violin. 

In  1895  and  1896,  she  went  to  the  University  at  Normal, 

Ill. 

During  the  years  of  1897  and  1898  she  taught  a  large 
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country  school  at  Mt.  Hope,  near  McLean,  Ill.  Although 
there  were  a  number  of  pupils  older  and  larger  than  she, 
being  an  excellent  disciplinarian,  she  had  no  trouble  main¬ 
taining  order  and  she  always  had  the  love  and  esteem  of 
her  pupils. 

In  1899  the  family  moved  to  Chicago.  There  she  entered 
the  South  Side  Academy,  now  known  as  University  High 
School,  graduating  in  1901.  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  she 
enrolled  as  a  student  in  The  University  of  Chicago,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  1905.  In  September  of  that  year  she  went  to 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  as  teacher  in  the  English  department.  She 
remained  there  until  1908. 

Having  been  in  school  all  these  years,  either  as  pupil  or 
teacher,  she  decided  to  take  a  rest.  With  her  mother  she 
took  a  trip  throughout  the  west,  going  to  California,  then 
up  the  coast  to  Vancouver,  returning  by  way  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Kockies. 

In  the  fall  of  1909,  she  was  offered  a  position  as  instruc¬ 
tor  in  the  English  department  in  the  High  School  at  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  She  remained  here  until  her  death  on  Feb.  18, 1911. 

At  an  early  age,  she  was  converted  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  church  in  xltlanta,  Ill.  Although  young,  she  seemed 
to  comprehend  fully  the  meaning  of  the  step  she  was  taking. 
She  began  to  help  in  the  Primary  department  of  the  Sunday 
School,  also  assisting  in  the  choir.  She  made  use  of  what¬ 
ever  talents  she  possessed. 

At  one  time  she  was  asked  to  play  her  violin  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  service,  but  knowing  one  of  the  deacons  had  been 
brought  up  to  believe  that  the  “fiddle”  was  an  instrument 
of  the  devil,  she  declined,  out  of  deference  to  him.  Later 
he  heard  her  play  at  a  social  gathering.  Having  a  really 
musical  soul  himself,  he  was  carried  away  with  her  playing. 
“Why,  that  takes  you  right  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven.” 
After  that  she  had  no  more  appreciative  listener  than  he, 
as  she  played  Sunday  after  Sunday. 
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After  moving  to  Chicago,  she  united  with  the  Immanuel 
Baptist  church.  Later  she  transferred  her  membership  to 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  church  where  she  remained  a  member 
until  her  death. 

During  her  years  in  school  and  wherever  she  taught,  she 
identified  herself  with  the  church  and  helped  in  different 
organizations.  At  one  time  she  worked  in  a  Chinese  Mis¬ 
sion.  These  foreign  people,  although  unable  to  understand 
all  her  words,  did  catch  the  spirit  and  showed  their  rever¬ 
ence  and  respect  for  her  by  showering  her  with  presents. 

The  work  she  seemed  to  feel  the  most  interest  in  and 
was  best  fitted  for,  was  writh  children  and  young  peoxfie, 
and  in  her  contacts  with  them  she  found  a  ready  response. 
During  her  stay  in  Springfield,  she  vTas  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  elementary  department  in  the  Sunday 
School  of  Central  Baptist  church.  Children  instinctively 
loved  and  trusted  her. 

This  love  for  and  understanding  of  children  showed 
itself  early  in  life.  When  she  wTas  eleven  years  of  age,  her 
older  sister  (Bessie  Merriam  Bevan)  had  a  long  and  serious 
illness.  It  was  Nellie  who  took  almost  complete  care  of  the 
little  four  months  old  baby  (Alice  Bevan  Adams). 

She  was  firm  in  her  beliefs,  loyal  to  her  ideals  and  to 
her  friends.  But  perhaps  her  perfect  poise,  her  sw^eet  and 
gentle  spirit  are  the  attributes  vTe  recall  most  vividly,  and 
that  have  lingered  with  us  through  the  years. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  the  tributes  from  her  fellow 
teachers  and  from  her  pupils  showed  their  love  and  esteem. 
Each  seemed  to  feel  a  personal  loss. 

But  if  their  loss  was  great,  how  much  more  so  was  that 
of  her  own  family  whose  lives  were  so  closely  interwoven 
with  hers.  Especially  was  this  true  of  her  devoted  mother 
who,  although  she  lived  many  years  after,  never  recovered 
from  the  loss  of  this  her  youngest  daughter.  Something 
went  out  of  her  life.  She  wTas  never  quite  the  same  again. 
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At  one  time,  being  urged  to  play  the  piano  at  some  family 
gathering,  she  said,  “All  the  music  seemed  to  go  out  of 
my  life  when  Nellie  died.” 

Her  death  occurred  in  Springfield,  Ill.  on  Feb.  18,  1911 
following  a  short  illness  from  pneumonia. 

Memorial  services  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
High  School,  attended  by  her  pupils  and  fellow  teachers. 

At  the  same  hour  brief  services  were  held  at  the  home  of 
her  brother,  Henry  Marcellus  Merriam,  in  that  city.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these,  the  remains  were  taken  to  Atlanta,  Ill.,  where 
the  funeral  services  wTere  held  in  the  Baptist  church — the 
church  with  which  she  had  united  when  a  child.  Rev.  S.  H. 
Bowyer  of  Springfield,  assisted  by  Reverends  E.  J.  Thomas 
and  E.  C.  Forsythe,  conducted  the  services.  Burial  was  in 
the  Atlanta  Cemetery. 
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RICHARD  GILL  BEYAN 

By 

ALICE  BE  VAN  ADAMS 

Richard  gill  bevan  was  bom  Feb.  26,  1853  on  the  Bevan 
homestead,  H/2  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  He  was  next  to 
the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eight  born  to  Samuel  and  Eliza 
Ann  Downey  Bevan,  both  of  whom  came  from  Xenia,  Ohio. 
The  mother  came  to  Illinois  with  her  parents  in  1835;  the 
father  in  1836.  They  were  married  Feb.  25,  1836. 

My  grandfather,  Samuel,  was  a  Quaker  and  refused  to 
call  anyone  Mr.  or  Mrs.  He  didn’t  care  for  4 ‘jug  handles,” 
as  he  called  them.  When  he  met  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam, 
his  friends  teased  him  by  refusing  to  divulge  the  Colonel’s 
first  name.  He  maneuvered  around,  found  it  was  Jonathan, 
and  ever  after  called  him  “Jont.” 

Grandfather  Bevan  renounced  his  Quaker  belief  and 
joined  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in  1S40.  Records 
show  that  this  church  was  anti-missionary  till  about  1839, 
when  it  became  liberal  enough  to  let  anv  who  chose  be 
missionary  minded.  This  church  was  established  in  1830 
under  the  name  of  Big  Grove  Baptist  Church.  In  1839 
a  church  was  built  at  New  Castle,  about  3  miles  east  of  the 
Bevan  home,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  New  Castle  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.  In  1855  the  congregation  moved  to  Atlanta 
and  changed  the  name  to  Atlanta  Baptist  Church.  Rev. 
Hiram  Bowman  was  the  first  pastor,  staying  with  the  church 
till  1836  or  1837.  The  next  two  pastors  were  Rev.  J.  D. 
Newel  and  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam,  father  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam. 

Atlanta  was  founded  in  1853  when  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
R.  R.  was  put  through.  My  father  always  laughingly  said : 
“They  had  to  wait  for  my  arrival  to  found  a  town.”  The 
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town  was  surveyed  and  was  called  Xenia,  tlie  name  being 
suggested  by  my  father’s  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs. 
James  Downey,  in  remembrance  of  her  former  home  in 
Xenia,  Ohio.  When  a  post  office  was  applied  for,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  already  a  Xenia,  Ill.,  and  so  the  found¬ 
ers  changed  it  to  Hamilton.  The  same  difficulty  arose  again 
and  so  they  named  the  town  a  third  time,  calling  it  Atlanta. 
R.  T.  Gill,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  had  visited 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  remembering  it  as  a  beautiful  city,  sug¬ 
gested  the  name. 

This  same  R.  T.  Gill  promised  my  Grandmother  Bevan 
that  if  she  would  name  her  new  boy  for  him,  he  would  leave 
him  $1000.  She  did  name  him  Richard  Gill,  but  the  thou¬ 
sand  never  materialized. 

My  father  was  educated  in  the  rural  “Hoblit  School”; 
at  the  Atlanta  Seminary  which  was  founded  in  1855  and  of 
which  Samuel  Bevan,  my  grandfather,  wras  one  of  the  first 
trustees;  and  at  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill.,  graduat¬ 
ing  in  the  class  of  1877. 

Father  was  a  very  slow,  methodical  thinker  and  ranked 
well  in  his  classes,  especially  mathematics.  At  Normal,  the 
professor  once  gave  the  class  a  very  difficult  problem,  say¬ 
ing  he  would  raise  any  student’s  grade  10  if  he  solved  it. 
My  father  solved  it  and  when  the  professor  investigated,  he 
found  my  father  had  worked  perfectly  every  problem  as¬ 
signed,  so  that  his  grade  was  already  100.  This  was  indeed 
a  predicament  for  the  professor,  who  had  counted  on  his 
having  the  usual  low  grades  for  which  Normal  was  noted. 

After  finishing  the  University,  he  taught  the  “Hoblit 
School”  till  about  1892,  and  was  a  teacher  in  the  true  sense, 
even  then  using  methods  that  are  today  being  strongly 
advocated.  Whenever  a  student  manifested  an  interest  in 
any  subject,  he  always  took  time  to  satisfy  that  pupil’s  de¬ 
sire.  Joe  Ash  talks  about  how  well  he  learned  astronomy 
from  “Dick”  Bevan  in  country  school.  My  father  gave 
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Joe  his  Normal  astronomy  book  and  then  helped  him  to 
understand  it.  He  always  taught  me  the  same  way  as  a 
child.  If  the  problem  was  how  a  planter  planted,  or  why  in 
dividing  fractions  one  inverted  the  divisor  and  multiplied, 
he  would  stop  and  go  over  it  carefully  till  I  was  satisfied 
I,  too,  knew  the  how  and  the  why. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  his  father  died.  The  following 
autumn,  Nov.  1,  1882,  he  wTas  married  to  Bessie  Barland 
Merriam,  daughter  of  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam,  and  brought 
his  bride  to  live  on  the  Bevan  homestead.  There  his  mother 
and  sister  Ellen  lived  with  them  a  year  before  moving  to 
Atlanta. 

My  father  bought  this  homestead  of  100  acres  from  the 
heirs  for  $6000  and  tilled  its  soil  his  entire  lifetime.  He 
was  a  great  lover  of  horses  and  always  raised  a  great  many. 
Whenever  he  started  across  the  pasture,  the  whole  herd 
followed.  Occasionally  he  would  stop  and  pet  one.  The 
inside  secret,  however,  was  that  he  had  an  ear  of  corn 
from  which  he  would  break  off  an  inch  or  two  and  toss  it  out 
every  little  while.  He  had  a  fine  driving  team,  Prince  and 
Burt.  The  4th  of  July  before  my  father  and  mother  were 
married,  he  drove  this  team  to  the  farm  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  9  miles,  and  back  to  Atlanta  to  the  celebration, 
7  miles.  The  same  afternoon  they  decided  to  drive  to 
Bloomington,  HI.,  25  miles,  to  see  the  fireworks.  Then  the 
return  trip — approximately  70  miles  in  all.  Beaching  home 
just  as  the  sun  was  coming  up,  he  fed  his  team,  changed 
his  clothes  and  went  to  work,  never  telling  his  mother  he 
had  been  out  all  night. 

He  loved  children  and  they  him.  When  I  asked  him  the 
secret,  he  said:  “I  never  pick  up  little  children  or  force 
them.  I  let  them  come  when  they  get  ready.”  He  won 
them  with  his  smile  and  he  never  walked  too  fast  for  a 
little  child. 

He  liked  to  read  and  study  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare 
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during  the  winter  days  when  work  was  slack.  I  see  him 
now  before  the  old  hard  coal  stove  with  one  leg  thrown 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  rocking  and  reading,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  saying  to  my  mother:  “Listen,  Bess.  How’s 
this?”  Then  he  would  read  aloud  some  choice  morsel  about 
which  he  knew  she  held  an  adverse  opinion  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  he  was  fishing  for  would  ensue. 

In  his  love  of  debate  it  was  immaterial  to  my  father 
which  side  of  the  question  he  had.  To  him  it  was  a  battle 
of  wits.  When  I  was  about  10,  my  Grandfather  and  Grand¬ 
mother  Merriam  moved  into  the  Nolder  house  west  of  the 
Atlanta  Baptist  Church  so  that  their  son  Ralph  could  go 
on  with  high  school.  It  seemed  to  be  customary  for  us  to 
take  Sunday  dinner  there.  Ralph  at  this  time  was  in  a 
Webster  debating  society,  and  so  sometime  in  the  after¬ 
noon  he  would  get  Richard  into  an  argument.  This  would 
wax  hotter  and  hotter,  as  Ralph  tried  to  beat  Richard. 
Time  to  go  home.  Richard  would  go  to  hitch  up — Ralph  still 
in  pursuit.  Leisurely  Richard  would  adjust  each  line  and 
tug,  and  drive  up  to  the  gate.  My  mother  and  I  would  come 
out  and  get  in.  Still  they  stood,  talked  and  gesticulated. 
Finally  my  father  would  get  in,  all  but  one  foot.  It  still 
dangled  out,  while  one  more  theory  was  advanced.  At  length 
my  mother  and  I  would  impatiently  protest,  whereupon  my 
father  would  chuckle,  slap  the  horse  and  off  we’d  go.  On 
looking  back,  I  would  see  Uncle  Ralph  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and  hitch  up  his  breeches — his  shoulders  shak- 

y 

ing  as  he  ambled  back  to  the  house,  no  doubt  resolving  to 
beat  Richard  next  time.  To  me  it  all  seemed  such  nonsense, 
but  when  years  later  this  lad  stood  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  Washington,  spoke  7  minutes 
and  won  his  case  against  the  railroads — well,  perhaps  that 
preliminary  work  was  not  in  vain. 

My  father  held  many  responsible  positions  in  the  Atlanta 
Baptist  Church.  He  joined  Mar.  22,  1868.  June  3,  1882, 
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was  made  trustee  upon  the  death  of  liis  father,  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  till  his  death.  July  9,  1887,  was  made  treasurer, 
which  position  he  held  till  ill-health  prevented  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  church;  and  Mar.  2,  1889,  deacon  for  life.  During 
this  time  he  was  Sunday  School  Superintendent  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  sang  in  the  choir,  having  a  very  good 
bass  voice.  He  had  learned  to  sing  in  the  old  singing  schools 
by  the  do-re-mi  method. 

He  was  noted  for  his  honesty  and  high  standards  of  life. 
When  I  would  glibly  argue  on  some  subject  that  I  was 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  would  say:  “Why,  pshaw, 
Alice,  you  can't  do  that.  It’s  the  principle  behind  it ! ’ ’ 

Those  who  had  business  dealings  with  him  always  said 
“his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.”  While  there  are  many 
men  whose  word  is  as  good  as  their  bond,  my  father  went 
further.  All  his  dealings  were  ethically  above  reproach. 
If  the  best  of  the  bargain  was  to  the  other  fellow’s  detri¬ 
ment,  then  he  refused  to  take  it  even  though  the  other  fel¬ 
low  might  be  willing.  x\m  old  German  blacksmith  once  gave 
as  his  opinion:  “There  are  two  Christian  men  in  the 
churches  of  Atlanta.  The  Baptists  have  one,  Dick  Bevan, 
and  the  Methodists  the  other,  Frank  Barr.” 

In  1903  we  moved  to  the  first  house  south  of  the  M.E. 
Church  in  Atlanta.  My  father  assumed  management  of  a 
farmers’  elevator,  the  first  in  the  vicinity.  He  operated 
this  two  years,  hiring  a  man  to  live  on  the  farm  and  do 
the  work  there.  My  father  said  he  could  not  get  the  com¬ 
mission  men  at  the  terminals  to  pay  within  a  cent  or  two 
of  the  price  they  gave  the  private  elevators.  At  this  time 
the  terminals  and  private  elevators  were  very  unfriendly 
to  the  farmer  organizations  and  in  my  father’s  opinion 
used  this  method  to  try  to  squeeze  the  latter  out. 

In  1914  he  purchased  the  Mollie  Morgan  property  in 
Atlanta,  remodeled  the  house,  and  he  and  my  mother  lived 
there  the  rest  of  his  days. 
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He  fanned  actively  his  entire  life  except  those  two  years 
he  ran  the  elevator.  The  latter  years  he  walked  back  and 
forth  the  IY2  miles  and  farmed,  always  enjoying  the  best 
of  health  until  pernicious  anemia  struck  him.  He  was  an 
invalid  for  three  years,  passing  away  Sept.  23,  1926.  Burial 
was  in  the  Atlanta  Cemetery. 

During  this  sickness  his  mind  was  keen  as  ever  and  he 
shed  much  sunshine  among  his  friends  with  his  wit  and 
humor.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  when  he  could  not 
move  from  his  bed  and  no  doubt  knew  that  his  end  was 
near,  his  brother-in-law  [Henry  Marcellus  Merriam],  then 
President  of  The  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co.,  came  to  see 
him.  They  were  visiting  quietly,  saying  nothing.  Suddenly 
my  father  spoke  up  and  said:  “ Henry,  lately  I’ve  been 
thinking  seriously  of  taking  out  some  life  insurance  in  your 
company.”  Uncle  Henry  was  nonplused  at  first  that  one 
in  his  condition  could  jest  thus,  but  presently  he  said: 
“That  would  be  very  nice,  Eiehard.  I  must  tell  you,  though, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  first  to  investigate  how  you  are 
spending  your  time  nights  and  so  forth,  for  we  always 
carefully  look  into  the  moral  character  and  habits  of  all 
our  applicants.”  Then  both  laughed  heartily.  Wit  had 
matched  wit. 
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MIRIAM  RAWLINGS  MERRIAM 

By 

LUCY  MERRIAM  SHORT 

Miriam  rawungs  was  born  at  Normal,  Ill.,  Oct.  24,  1882, 
tlie  younger  daughter  of  William  Daniel  Rawlings  and  Anna 
Barbara  Loehr  Rawlings  (Mrs.  Anna  B.  Lewis).  While 
she  was  still  a  tiny  girl,  her  father  died  leaving  her,  her 
mother  and  one  older  sister,  Eva.  Miriam  was  always 
sympathetic,  and  her  mother  often  speaks  of  what  a  comfort 
she  was  to  her  in  those  trying  years.  From  Normal  this 
little  family  moved  to  Bloomington,  Ill.,  where  Miriam  went 
to  the  Third  Ward  School.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  in  Bloomington,  joining  when  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  Later  the  family  moved  to  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
and  then  to  Chicago.  In  Chicago  she  attended  the  South 
Division  High  School  for  three  years.  By  this  time  she 
had  shown  a  marked  talent  for  music  and  she  and  her 
mother  together  by  sheer  determination  saw  her  through 
Chicago  Musical  College.  Soon  after  her  graduation  in 
1903  she  bought  an  interest  and  taught  in  a  School  of  Music 
on  Chicago’s  South  Side.  During  this  time  she  also  con¬ 
tinued  her  studies  at  Chicago  Musical  College  and  earned 
the  tuition  for  her  postgraduate  year  as  accompanist  for 
Campbell-Tipton,  then  head  of  the  Voice  Department  of 
that  school. 

June  6,  1905  she  married  Alvin  Olin  Merriam,  going  with 
him  to  Geneva,  Ind.,  where  he  was  working  in  an  oil  field. 
One  year  later  in  July  they  moved  to  Marianna,  Ark.  Here 
two  daughters  were  born — Lucy  Barbara  on  Oct.  4,  1906 
and  Mabel  Clara,  July  29,  1908.  In  Marianna,  Miriam  be¬ 
came  quite  active  in  club  work  and  made  a  number  of  very 
dear  friends  there.  In  January  1909,  they  returned  to  Illi- 
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nois,  where  her  husband  had  accepted  a  position  as  Cashier 
of  the  Auburn  State  Bank  at  Auburn,  Ill. 

Here  they  established  their  home  and  here  she  devoted 
the  rest  of  her  life  to  her  family  and  friends.  On  Mar.  26, 
1910,  her  only  son,  Henry  Jonathan,  was  born  and  four 
years  later,  June  9,  1914,  another  daughter,  Margaret, 
came — much  to  the  joy  of  all,  especially  Mabel,  Henry  and 
Lucy,  who  were  extremely  proud  of  this  “little  sister.’ * 

Miriam  spent  much  time  in  the  Woman’s  Club  work, 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  the  Sangamon  County  Red 
Cross  work  during  the  World  War,  was  organist  of  the 
Auburn  Baptist  Church  for  many  years,  had  charge  of 
the  music  in  the  Auburn  Public  Schools  for  several  years 
and  had  during  all  this  time  a  large  class  of  private  piano 
pupils.  After  her  children  were  a  little  older  she  went  back 
to  Chicago  Musical  College  and  took  an  intensive  course  of 
study  for  a  month.  With  all  this  activity  her  home  invari¬ 
ably  came  first.  She  was  always,  through  girlhood  and 
married  life,  happy  and  joyful  and  loved  by  everyone  who 
knew  her.  To  her,  only  right  was  right  and  she  always 
stayed  with  her  convictions.  If  a  thing  was  wrong  she  had 
no  use  for  it.  She  blessed  her  children  with  little  philoso¬ 
phies  of  living  and  her  letters  to  them  when  they  were  away, 
were  always  numerous,  newsy,  and  refreshing — full  of  en¬ 
couragement  for  their  discouragements,  happy  suggestions 
for  their  problems,  and  an  honest  pride  in  their  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Just  when  it  seemed  she  touched  all  life  about  her  so 
vitally  she  passed  quickly  away  Mar.  20,  1929,  leaving  for 
those  who  knew  her  the  fresh  and  delicate  memory  of  one 
who  loved  deeply,  sacrificed  willingly,  lived  courageously 
and  gave  back  to  life  in  double  measure  the  joyful  sweetness 
she  drew  from  it. 
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LAWRENCE  SEVAN  ADAMS 

By 

AUGUSTUS  EARL  ADAMS 

Lawrence  bevan  adams,  second  son  of  Augustus  Earl  and 
Alice  Bevan  Adams,  was  born  on  the  Adams  homestead  4 
miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill.,  Oct.  9,  1917.  He  spent  his 
early  days  in  trying  to  climb  up  and  out  of  the  large  crib 
which  his  grandfather  [Richard  Gill  Bevan]  made  to  assist 
the  mother  in  keeping  a  pair  of  lively  boys  under  control. 

Lawrence  very  early  developed  his  interest  in  and  love 
for  pets  and  animals  and  especially  showed  talent  in  know¬ 
ing  how  to  drive  a  team  of  horses. 

When  he  was  only  about  two  years  old,  a  severe  attack 
of  influenza  left  him  with  the  asthma  and  a  little  later  on, 
a  light  stroke  of  infantile  paralysis  crippled  him  in  his 
walking  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  with  a  sunny  disposi¬ 
tion,  lots  of  patience  and  the  best  of  services  available,  he 
was  able  at  seven  to  start  at  the  Walnut  Row  Dist.  School. 
He  endeavored  to  keep  up  with  his  older  brother  in  other 
activities  and  took  up  the  study  of  the  saxaphone,  playing 
it  in  the  Sunday  school  orchestra  at  the  Bajdist  Church  in 
Atlanta,  which  he  attended. 

He  took  much  interest  in  a  4-H  Club  Hereford  calf  he 
fed,  but  somehow  did  not  like  the  idea  of  paying  rent  for 
pasture  just  for  his  calf  to  lie  down  on. 

In  order  to  develop  his  leg  muscles  and  strengthen  them 
in  general,  he  procured  a  bicycle  and  was  learning  to  ride 
it,  when  at  a  crossroad  a  fast  moving  automobile  struck 
him  down  and  was  the  cause  of  his  death  on  July  25,  1930. 
His  burial  was  in  the  Atlanta  Cemetery. 

Although  his  career  was  very  brief,  Lawrence  played 
his  part  in  the  scheme  of  life  with  patience  and  courage. 
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BESSIE  ME  RE  I  AM  BEVAN 
AND  FAMILY 


Bessie  Merriam  Bevan,  daughter  of  Col.  Jonathan  Mer- 

riam  and  his  first  wife,  Bessie*  Barland  Merriam;  born 

June  27,  1860  on  the  old  farm  in  Kittle  Township,  Tazewell 

Co.,  7  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  At  first  she  was 

called  “Margaret  Olin”  for  her  two  grandmothers,  but  on 

the  death  of  her  mother  when  she  was  one  year  old,  her 

father  named  her  Bessie  in  memory  of  her  mother.  Earliest 

* 

memory:  “Papa  coming  home  from  the  war  on  a  furlough, 
getting  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  waking  me  up  as 
he  talked  with  Grandma;  my  climbing  out  of  bed,  getting 
my  picture  book  and  reading  it  to  him,  and  his  turning  to 
Grandma  and  asking,  ‘Can  the  child  read?’  Age  about  3. 
Of  course  I  couldn’t.  The  book  had  just  been  read  to  me 
until  I  knew  it  by  heart.’’  Another  early  memory:  “The 
next  thing  I  remember  is  President  Lincoln’s  death.  The 
whole  family  were  crying  not  only  from  sorrow  over  his 
death  but  in  terror  for  fear  the  war  might  break  out  again, 
and  I  walked  up  and  down  the  front  walk  crying  as  if  my 
heart  would  break.  Someone  asked  me  what  I  was  crying 
about  and  I  replied,  ‘Oh,  Lincoln  is  dead!  Lincoln  is 
dead!’  ’’  First  school  attended:  Mason  Dist.  school,  1% 
miles  northwest  of  her  home,  age  6  to  13.  “Father  and 
Mother  did  not  like  the  teachers  I  was  having  and  so  they 
sent  me  at  age  13  to  Almira  College,  Greenville,  Ill.,  of 
which  Grandfather  White  was  president.  I  graduated  from 
there  in  1879.”  Married  Nov.  1,  1882  in  the  parlor  of  her 
home  on  the  old  farm  to  Richard  Gill  Bevan  (deceased). 
One  child:  Alice  Merriam  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Adams).  Upon  her 

*  Legal  name,  Betsy. 
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marriage,  went  to  live  on  the  Bevan  homestead,  1%  miles 
south  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  In  1903,  moved  to  a  rented  house  in 
Atlanta.  In  1914,  occupied  her  own  home  there,  where  she 
has  lived  to  date.  Joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  Greenville, 
Ill.  when  she  was  14,  Rev.  Milton  Bevan  (deceased  husband 
of  Mrs.  Annie  W.  Bevan)  being  the  pastor.  That  church 
and  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  with  which  she  united 
later,  are  the  only  ones  of  which  she  has  ever  been  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Has  been  active  teaching  in  Sunday  school  and  working 
in  the  missionary  society.  Member:  Woman’s  Club  of 
Atlanta,  Ill. ;  Pythian  Sisters ;  Eastern  Star.  At  her  present 
home  in  town,  she  found  at  last  the  right  place  for  fulfilling 
a  long  cherished  desire — a  large  plot  of  ground ;  snug  frame 
house  with  cozy  front  porch  facing  east;  expansive  lawn 
with  big  maple  trees;  garden,  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  the 
back;  birds  everywhere.  Began  here  in  1915  to  raise  flowers 
in  abundance.  To  an  inquiry  as  to  her  favorites,  says: 
“What  a  question  to  put  to  a  person  who  loves  every  flower 
that  grows!  I  like  best  the  bright,  happy  flowers — tulips, 
iris,  lilies,  narcissus — roses,  especially  pinks  and  reds — col¬ 
umbines  because  of  their  beauty  and  because  the  humming 
birds  like  them,  heavenly  blue  morning-glories,  etc.,  etc. 
Flowers  just  make  me  happy,  that  is  all,  and  if  I  am  tired, 
they  rest  me.”  Likes  to  plant  them  best  in  beds  edging  the 
lawn  and  never  in  beds  cutting  up  the  lawn.  Hobby:  Yes, 
you’ve  guessed  it — flowers!  Address:  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Alice  Bevan  Adams ,  daughter  of  Richard  Gill  and  Bessie 
Merriam  Bevan;  born  Dec.  18,  1888  on  the  farm  of  her 
parents,  IV2  miles  south  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  Earliest  memory : 
“I  suppose  I  was  about  5  years  old,  perhaps  less.  Outside 
our  cellar  window  was  an  opening  in  the  ground,  walled 
with  brick.  This  was  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  cellar 
but  it  was  partially  covered  by  the  porch  floor.  The  opening 
was  big  enough  for  me  to  wiggle  down  into  this  enclosure. 
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It  was  great  fun,  as  a  storm  was  approaching,  to  take  my 
dog  ‘  Trip ’  and  retreat  into  this  place.  We  were  so  snug  and 
nice  till  ‘God  dumped  a  barrel  of  potatoes’  directly  oyer 
our  heads.  Then  we  lost  no  time  getting  into  the  house 
with  Mama,  where  we  were  safe.”  Other  early  memories: 
Going  to  church  and  the  long  hot  ride  to  Grandpa’s  for 
dinner  [farm  of  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam,  7  miles  northwest 
of  Atlanta].  “The  gnawing  feeling  in  the  pit  of  my  stomach 
(Grandmother  must  have  given  me  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  on  arrival,  for  the  pain  vTas  never  xmesent  after¬ 
wards)  ;  the  buggy  seat  with  Mama  and  Papa  on  it — the 
little  triangle  offered  me  in  the  middle  seeming  so  inade¬ 
quate.  Then  the  8 %  mile  ride  home  in  the  evening.  Some¬ 
how  that  was  all  pleasure — a  nice  day,  the  horse  trotting 
faster  and  everything  moving  along  satisfactorily.  One 
Sunday  evening  stands  out,  though.  Old  Prince,  the  straw¬ 
berry  roan,  took  the  colic  and  threatened  to  lie  down  in  the 
shafts,  but  by  urging  we  got  him  to  the  livery  barn  in 
Atlanta,  where  they  unhitched  him  and  gave  him  a  bottle 
of  something.  We  hitched  him  up  and  eased  him  on  home — 
glad  not  to  be  walking  in.”  Early  in  life,  did  much  walking 
and  horseback  riding.  Attended  Hoblit  rural  school,  south 
of  Atlanta,  Ill.,  5  years  (her  mother  having  taught  her 
grade  1  at  home);  Atlanta  schools,  7th  and  8th  grades; 
graduated  1908  from  Atlanta  High  School  (on  the  accred¬ 
ited  list  for  university  entrance) ;  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
Ill.  for  2  years,  190S-09,  1909-10;  The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  1910-11.  During  high  school,  participated  in 
basketball,  ice  skating  and  rollerskating.  Activities  at  col¬ 
lege  and  university  outside  of  studies  :  Basketball,  bowling, 
choral  work,  teaching  Sunday  school  in  Mission  school, 
and  dressmaking.  Favorite  studies :  Mathematics,  science, 
domestic  science.  Music:  Took  piano  and  vocal  lessons. 
“Tastes  medium — not  too  classical  nor  too  far  down  scale.” 
Joined  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ill.,  Apr.  1,  1900. 
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Since  marriage  in  1911 ,  has  attended  Eminence  Christian 
Church,  northwest  of  Atlanta,  except  for  8  years  when 
church  was  closed.  Attended  Atlanta  Baptist  Church  those 
8  years.  Joined  Eminence  Christian  Church  June  8,  1935. 
Member  Y.W.C.A.  at  Knox  College.  Church  activities: 
Sunday  school  teacher,  pianist,  choir  leader,  Sunday  school 
superintendent.  Married  Oct.  3,  1911  to  Augustus  Earl 
Adams  at  her  parents’  home  in  Atlanta,  Ill.  (first  house 
south  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church).  Went  to  live  on  the 
J.  W.  Adams  homestead,  Eminence  Township,  4  miles  west 
and  north  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  Children:  Paul  Augustus,  Law¬ 
rence  Bevan  (deceased),  Norma  Alice.  Member,  Atlanta 
Woman’s  Club.  Interested  also  in  Community  Club  and 
4-H  Club  work  (leader,  2  years).  From  standpoint  of 
housewife  and  mother  of  family,  notes  following  progress 
in  last  30  years  :  1911,  hard  coal  burner,  wood  burning  cook- 
stove,  only  modern  convenience  being  sink  and  cistern  pump 
in  house;  1923,  32  volt  electric  plant;  1928,  bathroom 
equipped,  water  on  tap  in  kitchen,  hot-air  furnace;  1935, 
cookstove  discarded  for  pressure  gasoline  stove ;  1939,  rural 
electrification,  opening  field  to  use  all  electric  appliances; 
mode  of  travel  1911,  horse  and  buggy,  spring  wagon;  1916, 
purchased  first  automobile,  2  seated  Ford  touring  model; 
1935,  road  graveled  from  farm  to  Atlanta,  Ill.;  1938,  all 
roads  in  township  graveled.  Hobbies :  Making  dresses 
(dolls,  dog  dress-coats,  babies,  girls,  ladies).  Address: 
Atlanta,  111. 

Augustus  Earl  Adams ,  son  of  John  Wiley  and  Kate 
Beverly  Adams;  born  on  his  parents’  farm,  4  miles  north- 
wrest  of  Atlanta,  Ill.,  Aug.  19,  1886.  In  reply  to  a  specific 
question,  says  of  his  parents  and  grandparents:  “My 
father  started  his  business  career  by  selling  apples  (10c 
per  bucket)  to  the  men  that  built  the  Vandalia  R.R.  By 
thrift  he  accumulated  several  acres  of  the  original  tract  of 
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Adams  land.  Helped  build  three  churches,  serving  on  the 
building  committee  of  two.  Attended  unveiling  of  monu¬ 
ment,  celebrating  70th  anniversary  of  death  of  his  Grand¬ 
father,  Captain  J.  G.  Adams  and  his  men  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  at  Stillman  Valley.  I  w’as  the  only  grandchild  of  the 
Beverlys  for  nine  years,  during  which  time  they  assured 
me  they  liked  me  the  best  of  any  of  their  grandchildren. 
Grandfather  Pardon  Beverly  came  from  Providence,  R.I. 
and  raised  lots  of  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Percheron  horses.” 
Early  memories:  Being  turned  over  in  the  buggy  by  a 
fractious  horse  when  about  to  return  with  his  grandmother 
for  a  visit  to  her  home  during  the  expected  absence  of  his 
parents.  “ Result:  One  of  my  first  picnics  spoiled,  for  no 
amount  of  coaxing  could  get  me  into  that  buggy  again.” 
As  a  bov,  “wished  for  a  barn  full  of  1  stick ’  horses  and 
almost  succeeded  in  hitching  up  and  driving  my  pet  lamb 
and  old  dog  Carlo  to  my  wagon.”  Notable  defense  of  youth¬ 
ful  conduct :  Severely  reprimanded  for  visiting  a  neighbor 
without  leave  while  pursuing  Carlo,  protested:  “I  was 
just  following  my  dog.”  Attended  Hazel  Dell  School,  2% 
years  and  Walnut  Row  School  through  7th  grade ;  8th  grade, 
Atlanta  schools ;  graduated  Atlanta  High  School,  1907.  Up 
to  this  time,  his  recreation  was  playing  the  cornet  in  Sunday 
school  and  George  Church’s  town  band.  Early  work  on 
the  farm :  Began  milking,  age  8 ;  did  first  plowing,  age  14, 
in  stump  land  with  2  horse  plow;  later  used  sulky  and  gang 
plow;  remembers  hard  year  (age  14)  doing  lots  of  hauling 
for  the  building  of  the  new  barn.  In  later  young  manhood, 
participated  in  all  the  jobs  on  the  farm  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  such  as  cultivating  corn,  putting  up  hay,  cutting, 
shocking  and  threshing  the  small  grain,  fall  plowing,  and 
daily  chores  of  caring  for  the  stock  during  the  school  sea¬ 
son.  Operated  binder  and  mower.  Attended  Eureka  Col¬ 
lege,  1907-1908  and  the  University  of  Illinois,  1908-1909, 
studying  bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  business  law, 
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botany,  zoology,  veterinary  science,  agronomy,  seed  corn 
judging,  chemistry,  wood  and  metal  working,  and  animal 
husbandry.  Was  pricipally  interested  in  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics  and  manual  training.  Since  leaving 
college  and  university,  has  been  conducting  a  combined 
grain  and  livestock  farm  (on  the  old  homestead  and  some 
new  land),  requiring  about  12  months  a  year  management, 
with  somewhat  less  activity  during  3  winter  months.  Has 
been  president  of  the  Atlanta  Livestock  Shipping  Associa¬ 
tion  and  is  a  director  of  the  Eminence  Grain  &  Coal  Co. 
As  to  farm  work,  likes  best  the  harvesting  of  grain  and  the 
feeding  of  hogs  and  cattle.  Enjoys  seeing  young  stock 
respond  to  proper  feed  and  care,  maturing  into  a  well 
finished  product  that  looks  valuable  in  a  good  market.  A3 
to  developments  in  agriculture  during  the  last  30  or  40 
years,  says :  Very  few  old  crops  have  been  discarded  and 
many  new  crops  have  been  adapted  to  rotation,  such  as 
alfalfa,  sweet  clover,  soybeans,  sorgo  and  a  few  new  grasses. 
Notes  big  change  in  power  and  power  machinery  recently — 
modern  equipment  built  around  the  up-to-date  tractor,  en¬ 
abling  one  man  to  do  the  work  formerly  requiring  4  or  5, 
and  in  case  of  the  corn  picker,  8  or  10.  In  the  marketing 
of  livestock,  tendency  has  been  toward  more  direct  buying 
and  selling  between  producer  and  consumer.  Thinks  the 
farm  and  farmers  need  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the 
chemist  in  finding  new  uses  for  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
crops.  Says  not  enough  thought  and  attention  have  been 
given  to  maintaining  the  soil  fertility.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  of  late  with  a  larger  percentage  of  legumes 
being  used  in  the  rotation  and  less  of  soil  depleting  crops 
such  as  corn,  oats  and  wheat.  In  sections  of  high  producing 
soil,  only  by  regular  rotations,  using  the  added  elements 
required,  has  it  been  possible  to  maintain  the  soil  fertility 
level.  Some  owners  and  operators  do  not  have  the  capital 
to  maintain  a  high  standard.  A  well  balanced  program 
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seems  necessary,  so  that  soil  fertility  may  be  passed  on  to 
the  coming  generations.  Says  government  has  apparently 
tried  to  put  agriculture  on  an  equal  basis  with  industry  but 
that,  with  a  disorganized  body  and  nature  entering  into  the 
picture,  very  little,  if  any,  progress  has  been  made.  Says 
that  if  we  are  denied  international  trade,  it  seems  useless 
to  deplete  our  soils  in  producing  unprofitable  crops.  Things 
making  living  more  comfortable  and  attractive  for  farmers : 
The  radio,  bringing  world  news,  fine  music  and  instructive 
information;  rural  electrification,  bringing  conveniences 
never  before  enjoyed;  better  roads,  resulting  in  shorter 
distances  to  schools,  markets  and  cities.  Has  been  a  director 
in  Atlanta  National  Bank  17  years — vice-president  last  4 
years;  township  school  treasurer.  Classed  as  a  Democrat, 
but  usually  votes  a  mixed  ballot.  Joined  Eminence  Christian 
Church,  Nov.  1,  1901;  deacon  and  clerk  20  years;  Y.M.C.A. 
at  college  and  university.  Charter  member,  Atlanta  Rotary 
Club,  organized  Feb.  1937.  Married  Oct.  3,  1911  at  Atlanta, 
Ill.  to  Alice  Merriam  Bevan.  Children:  Paul  Augustus, 
Lawrence  (deceased),  Norma  Alice.  Likes  a  good  musical 
show  and  an  interesting  football  game.  Address :  Atlanta, 
Ill. 

Paul  Augustus  Adams ,  son  of  Augustus  Earl  and  Alice 
Bevan  Adams;  born  May  23,  1916,  on  the  family  farm  4 
miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  Earliest  memory:  “During 
the  time  Grandpa  [Richard  Gill  Bevan]  was  still  farming 
after  he  had  moved  to  the  town  of  Atlanta,  my  brother  and 
I  would  lie  in  ambush  behind  Grandma  Bevan ’s  large  bushes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  house  near  the  old  well  with  the 
garden  hose  in  hand.  As  Grandpa  would  start  across  the 
lawn  toward  the  back  door,  after  a  hard  day’s  work  at  the 
farm,  we  would  wait  until  he  was  within  range  of  the  water 
pressure  before  we  turned  the  hose  on.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  journey  from  the  edge  of  the  lawn  until  he  first  received 
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the  water  full  force,  Grandpa  carried  a  look  that  gave 
anyone  the  impression  that  he  was  treading  on  safe  ground. 
Of  course  as  soon  as  -we  got  him  wet,  he  would  get  the  hose 
and  see  to  it  that  we  were  just  as  wet  as  he.  After  the  joke 
wore  off  a  little,  Grandpa  would  take  us  in  the  house,  where 
Grandma  would  proceed  to  get  all  of  us  into  dry  clothes.” 
Other  early  memories:  “On  one  of  my  birthdays  a  good 
many  years  ago,  I  was  given  an  emerald  ring.  The  first 
morning  I  received  it,  while  harrowing  some  ground  to  be 
planted  in  corn,  the  ring  slipped  off  my  finger  and  was  lost. 
The  loss  of  that  ring  was  quite  a  blow  to  me  at  that  time 
because  it  was  an  extra  ‘swell’  ring  in  the  light  of  my  eyes. 
Every  year  since  then  I  look  for  it  to  turn  up  while  we  are 
working  the  soil.  On  another  occasion  my  Grandfather 
Bevan  gave  me  a  pocket  knife.  The  spring  in  the  back  was 
so  stiff  that  my  small  fingers  didn’t  have  the  strength  to 
open  the  blade.  Grandpa  got  some  kerosene  and  soaked 
the  knife  for  days,  but  the  situation  was  not  improved. 
Finally  he  said  to  me  that  I  would  just  have  to  grow  a  little 
more,  and  then  it  would  be  easy  to  open.”  Attended  Walnut 
Row  School,  Disk  55,  Atlanta,  Ill.,  1922-1930;  Atlanta  Com¬ 
munity  High  School,,  graduating  1934.  During  grade  and 
high  school,  chiefly  interested  in  history,  geography  and 
mathematics.  At  high  school  was  a  member  of  bookkeeping 
and  typing  teams  and  participated  in  various  contests;  won 
agricultural  scholarship  to  University  of  Illinois.  Recrea¬ 
tions  during  grade  and  high  school:  Reading  books  and 
studying  cornet.  Was  interested  in  stories  about  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  country  and  in  articles 
dealing  with  economic  and  political  development.  Early 
farm  work:  “About  the  age  of  13,  Dad  started  me  out  wTith 
two  old  mares  hitched  to  twro  sections  of  harrow.  My  job 
was  to  keep  the  fresh  disked  ground  harrowed  before  the 
planter.  The  first  time  I  tried  to  turn  the  team  around 
at  the  far  side  of  the  field,  I  turned  the  horses  too  sharply 
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and  the  harrow  turned  completely  over.  Dad  had  to  come 
and  straighten  up  the  team,  harrow  and  driver.’ ’  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  specific  question,  gives  the  following  farm  imple¬ 
ments  and  equipment  as  now  being  used  in  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  operations  in  central  Illinois :  “I  have  always  enjoyed 
working  with  machinery.  During  my  23  years  I  have  oper¬ 
ated  the  following:  1.  Two  section  harrow  with  2  horses 
(4  sections  behind  a  tractor).  2.  Eoller  with  2  horses.  3. 
Eotaiy  hoe  with  2  horses  (also  behind  a  tractor  last  year). 
4.  Horse  drawn  corn  planter  with  2  horses.  5.  Gang  plow 
with  5  horses.  6.  Grain  drill  (4  horses  or  a  tractor).  7. 
Steel  wheel  standard  tread  tractor  and  also  a  Row  crop 
rubber  tired  tractor.  8.  Oat  seeder,  or  a  cart  drawn  by  2 
horses.  9.  Disk  8  foot  behind  a  tractor.  10.  One  row  corn 
cultivator  and  two  row  tractor  cultivator.  11.  Eight  foot 
grain  binder  with  4  horses.  12.  Five  foot,  tractor  drawn, 
combine-harvester.  13.  Two  row  corn  picker.  14.  Horse 
drawn  manure  spreader.  15.  Side  delivery  hay  rake.  16. 
Hay  rake.  17.  Mowung  machine  5  foot  cut,  horse  drawn  (2). 
18.  Silage  cutter.  19.  Hammer  mill  grinder.  20.  Automo¬ 
biles  (Model  T  Fords  and  V  8’s).  21.  A  32  volt  battery 
lighting  system.  ”  Entered  the  University  of  Illinois,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill.,  general  agricultural  course,  graduating  1938,  B.S. 
degree.  During  college  career,  mainly  interested  in  animal 
husbandry,  agricultural  engineering,  and  geology  (as  a 
sideline  study).  Followed  research  work  in  agriculture 
published  by  other  universities  and  authors.  Eecreations 
during  university  career:  Swimming,  wrestling,  skating, 
tennis  and  softball.  University  fraternities :  Acacia  (social) 
and  Alpha  Zeta  (honorary  agricultural).  Most  valuable 
thing  coming  to  him  from  his  university  career:  “Decided 
I  didn’t  like  city  life.  Found  out  there  were  a  lot  of  different 
types  of  people  in  this  world  and  that  each  had  ideas  that 
were  different  from  my  way  of  thinking.  Also,  that  their 
ideas  could  be  just  as  nearly  right  as  mine.”  Since  college, 
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lias  engaged  in  tilling  Ms  Grandmother  Be  van’s  land  1% 
miles  south  of  Atlanta,  Ill.,  and  with  her  cooperation  has 
made  use  of  his  agricultural  education  in  practical  farm¬ 
ing:  “Applying  limestone  on  soil  needing  acid  correction; 
sowing  legume  crops  to  add  humus  and  fertility;  putting 
in  stake  dams  to  control  gully  erosion;  plowing  under 
soybeans  for  added  humus;  inoculating  soybeans  to  aid  in 
nodule  formations  for  nitrogen  fixation  from  the  air;  and 
planting  hybrid  corn  for  greater  standing  qualities,  disease 
resistance,  and  Mgher  yields  per  acre.”  Valuable  ideas 
picked  up  at  the  University  about  livestock:  The  various 
rations  for  feeding  livestock;  the  fallacy  of  feeding  hogs 
on  corn  alone  as  demonstrated  by  feeding  experiments; 
the  value  of  balancing  rations  for  all  classes  of  livestock; 
the  advantage  of  sanitary  programs  in  preventing  parasites 
and  infections.  Thinks  future  of  farming  no  gloomier  than 
that  of  any  other  business:  “After  all,  everyone  depends 
upon  the  soil  and  farmer  for  his  bread  and  butter.  Farming 
will  undergo  some  radical  changes  to  meet  the  fast  chang¬ 
ing  world  events.  The  farmer  will  need  to  bring  more 
refinement  in  his  business  to  meet  competition.  In  other 
wrords,  he  must  put  his  products  on  the  market  with  less 
expense  to  Mrnself  regardless  of  what  he  receives  for  them.” 
Voted  Democratic  in  last  election.  Music:  Studied  cornet 
during  grade  and  Mgh  school.  Has  played  cornet  in  Atlanta 
High  School  Band;  French’s  Military  Band,  Lincoln,  Ill.; 
University  of  Illinois  Begimental  Band;  Logan  County 
Farm  Bureau  Band;  Logan  County  Legion  Band;  Joe 
Ash’s  “Music  for  Fun”  Band.  Since  University  days,  has 
been  playing  in  the  Farm  Bureau  and  Legion  bands.  Joined 
Eminence  Christian  Church,  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill., 
1935;  deacon;  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School.  Hobby:  Photography.  Bachelor.  Address:  At¬ 
lanta,  Ill. 
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Norma  Alice  Adams ,  daughter  of  Augustus  Earl  and 
Alice  Bevan  Adams;  born  Mar.  14,  1922  on  her  parents’ 
farm,  4  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  Memory  of  a  pet : 
4 4 Spot  (1920?-! 938),  ‘one  of  the  largest  cats  in  the  world, 
the  best  mouser  that  ever  lived,  possessor  of  the  brains  of 
a  human  being,’  a  cherished  member  of  the  Adams  family, 
admired  even  by  Grandma  [Bessie  Merriam  Bevan]  who 
‘always  detested  cats.’  Styled  as  a  ‘marbulus’  cat  by  me 
at  age  5  when  extolling  Spot  to  my  aunt  [Mabel  Merriam 
Conley] .  Lived  until  he  exhausted  his  supply  of  lives.  Most 
amazing  ‘death’  (his  8th) :  run  over  by  our  Ford  roadster. 
Lived  so  long  his  ears  drooped,  lost  all  his  teeth,  and  had 
to  live  on  a  diet  of  raw  eggs.  Died  May  9,  1938.  Buried 
with  appropriate  ceremony  under  the  peach  tree  in  our 
back  yard.”  Another  memory:  “Rescuing  old  Spot  from 
my  brother  Paul’s  shocking  machine.  He  had  a  closed 
box  wired  so  that  he  could  give  any  animal  that  was  in  the 
box  a  mild  shock.  He  insisted  (partly  to  torment  me)  on 
using  Spot  as  his  experimental  animal.”  Attended  Walnut 
Row  School,  near  her  home,  7  years;  Atlanta  Community 
High  School,  4  years,  graduating  May  26,  1939.  In  high 
school,  was  member  of  Girls’  Glee  Club,  which  received  a 
superior  rating  in  state  music  contest,  ’36 ;  won  1st  in  speech 
contest,  Class  B,  sub-district,  extemporaneous  speaking; 
president  of  class  in  ’38;  president  of  Girls’  Glee  Club, 
’38;  editor-in-chief  of  “Atalanta”  (high  school  yearbook) 
’39;  valedictorian  of  class  of  ’39.  Main  recreations  up  to 
this  point:  Reading,  bicycling.  Liked  to  follow  baseball. 
Was  member  of  4-H  Club.  Favorite  studies  in  grade  and 
high  school:  History  and  mathematics.  Was  offered  the 
following  scholarships:  Illinois  State  Normal  University;- 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University;  MacMurray  College.  Won 
by  competitive  examination  and  accepted:  University  of 
Illinois  general  county  scholarship.  Entered  the  University 
of  Illinois  Sept.  1939.  Fields  of  study  chiefly  interested  in: 
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History,  English  and  American  prose.  Member  Alpha  Xi 
Delta  sorority  and  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (honorary 
scholastic);  editorial  staff  of  Daily  Mini;  YAY.C.A.  Lit¬ 
erary  tastes:  “I  especially  like  historical  novels,  biogra¬ 
phies,  and  travel  books.  I  enjoy  stories  written  in  a  light 
vein  such  as  those  of  Christopher  Morley,  Clarence  Bud- 
dington  Kelland,  0.  Henry,  and  Leonard  Q.  Ross.”  Enjoys 
popular  music  and  light  operas.  J oined  Eminence  Christian 
Church,  near  her  farm  home,  June  9,  1935.  Pianist  in  Sun¬ 
day  school.  Address :  Atlanta,  Ill. 
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HENRY  MARCELLUS  MERRIAM 


Henry  Marcellus  Merriam,  son  of  Col.  Jonathan  and  Lucy 
White  Merriam;  born  Aug.  31,  1865  at  the  homestead 
entered  by  his  grandfather  (Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam), 
being  the  quarter  section  of  land  lying  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  Tazewell  Co.,  7  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill. 
Earliest  memory:  “ Seeing  my  Grandmother  Merriam  sit¬ 
ting  by  the  fireplace,  leaning  forward  and  smoking  her  clay 
pipe,  which  she  did  for  her  asthma.”  Work  and  play  on 
farm  as  boy  and  young  man :  Carrying  water  in  a  jug  on 
his  pony  to  men  in  hay  field.  Riding  horse  to  pull  in  with 
a  rope  shocks  of  hay  to  the  stack.  Running  the  mowing 
machine.  “Cultivating  a  10  acre  field  of  corn  (good  corn, 
too),  but  not  gathering  it,  for  I  had  to  be  in  school.”  The 
year  and  a  few  months  on  the  farm  after  leaving  college 
was  spent  mainly  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  looking  after 
the  livestock.  Play:  Swimming,  riding  pony,  skating,  town 
ball,  “and  occasionally  hooking  a  few  apples  on  the  way 
home  from  school  from  the  Yerry  orchard,  although  we  had 
plenty  of  apples  at  home.”  First  school  attended:  Mason 
Hist.,  1%  miles  northwest  of  the  farmhouse.  “Must  have 
started  in  1872  in  about  February  or  March,  for  I  remem¬ 
ber  Mother  told  me  to  say  I  was  6%  years  old,  which 
announcement  caused  a  titter  through  the  school.  Think 
this  schooling  ended  in  spring  of  1878.”  His  sister  [Bessie 
Merriam  Bevan]  taught  him  one  winter,  1878-79.  Attended 
Atlanta  High  School,  1880-81.  Started  Shurtleff  College  in 
fall  of  1881 — 2  years  in  preparatory;  left  college  during 
sophomore  year,  March  1885.  Studies  most  interested  in: 
Geometry;  Latin;  Greek — “only  had  a  limited  amount. 
My  interest  in  these  three  was  probably  due  to  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  instructors.”  Entered  employ  of  Illinois  Na- 
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FARMHOUSE  ERECTED  1841 
Bv  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam 
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tional  Bank,  Springfield,  Ill.,  as  clerk,  when  it  was  first 
started  Aug.  16,  1886,  becoming  in  turn  collector,  book¬ 
keeper  and  teller;  Assistant  Cashier,  Feb.  14,  1899;  Cashier, 
June  12,  1906;  Vice-President,  Jan.  12,  1915  to  present 
(inactive  in  recent  years) ;  Director,  Jan.  8,  1907  to  present. 
Became  Director  in  The  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Springfield,  Ill.,  Apr.  9,  1902 ;  member  Finance  Committee, 
July  12,  1905;  Chairman  Finance  Committee,  Oct.  10,  1907 ; 
Vice-President,  Apr.  14,  1914;  member  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  June  3,  1914;  President,  and  Chairman  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  Nov.  23,  1923;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Dec.  4,  1939. 
Connection  with  the  building  of  the  New  Leland  Hotel, 
Springfield,  Ill.:  4 ‘The  construction  of  the  New  Leland 
Hotel  was  undertaken  because  Springfield  was  in  dire  need 
of  hotel  facilities.  The  capital  was  provided  as  follows: 
$200,000,  first  mortgage;  $125,000,  second  mortgage;  $175,- 
000,  capital  stock  subscribed  by  public  spirited  citizens 
vTko  regarded  it  more  or  less  as  a  donation.  The  loan 
obligations  were  promptly  met  both  as  to  principal  and 
interest  and  finally  when  the  property  was  sold  to  the 
Perrys,  the  stock  paid  out  in  full  plus  a  fair  income  on 
the  investment. 1  9  American  Red  Cross  work:  Left  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  for  France  and  World  War  Mar.  21,  1918 — the 
same  day  the  big  German  offensive  started.  Sailed  from 
New  York  Mar.  30,  1918  on  S.S.  Roekambeau.  Landed 
Bordeaux,  France,  Apr.  9,  1918.  Paris,  morning  of  Apr. 
10th.  Waited  there  about  a  month  before  being  assigned. 
In  meantime,  visited  Red  Cross  warehouse  to  become  famil- 
iar  with  line  of  stock  carried.  Saw  some  of  Paris  and 
environs,  such  as  Versailles  and  Fontainebleau.  Met  Maj. 
Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  “who  talked  my  language.” 
As  2nd  Lieutenant  A.R.C.,  left  Paris  by  train  on  May  10, 
1918  for  Compiegne,  stopping  there  in  changing  trains  for 
a  few  hours.  “There  was  a  constant  rumble  which  I  thought 
at  first  was  distant  thunder,  but  turned  out  to  be  the  can- 
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non’s  roar.”  From  there  to  Creil  for  the  night  and  then 
to  Beauvais,  arriving  May  11,  1918.  “Mr.  Ed  Bero  of 
Parsons,  Kansas  was  with  me.  He  and  I  had  been  com¬ 
panions  from  New  York.  On  May  14,  1918,  we  were  sent  to 
a  Red  Cross  outpost  in  the  village  of  Chepoix.  This  was  in 
the  sector  then  being  held  by  the  First  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army  (the  ‘Cantigny’  sector).  We  had  a  rolling  kitchen 
with  which  we  made  hot  coffee  and  chocolate,  about  10 
gallons  at  a  time,  for  the  soldiers  who  were  back  for  a  few 
days  rest.  Also  cheese  and  crackers  and  such  like.  Cigar¬ 
ettes  by  cases,  which  we  sent  up  to  the  front  lines.”  Was 
in  Cantigny  sector  nearly  two  months  until  July  5,  1918, 
located  about  5  miles  back  of  front  line  in  the  village  of 
Chepoix.  “The  First  Division  was  relieved  July  5,  1918. 
Instead  of  remaining  at  the  outpost  as  £>er  custom,  our 
outfit  became  attached  to  the  Division  and  moved  with  it 
for  the  remainder  of  the  war  and  up  into  Germany.”  After 
Cantigny,  moved  to  Soissons,  where  the  Division  on  the 
morning  of  July  18,  1918  went  into  action.  “This  attack 
was  made  along  the  entire  Allied  front  and  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Allied  advance,  which  was  continued  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  First  Division  was  in  this  engagement 
4  days.  The  fighting  was  terrific.  We  were  attached  to  the 
Field  Hospital.  The  casualties  of  the  Division,  killed  and 
wounded,  in  this  engagement  were  more  than  7,000.  Then 
to  the  Toul  sector,  which  was  quite  quiet.  Then  to 
Mt.  Sec.  We  were  in  the  edge  of  a  woods  on  the  night 
of  Sept.  12,  1918.  Our  artillery  opened  fire  on  Mt.  Sec, 
which  was  3  or  4  miles  away  across  open  ground.  The 
shells  bursting  on  the  mountain  made  a  grand  display  of 
fireworks.  Then  by  way  of  Varennes  to  the  Argonne.  Was 
in  Argonne  until  Armistice.  On  that  day,  was  at  Vaux  in 
Dieulet,  a  small  village  not  a  great  distance  from  historical 
Sedan.  After  the  Armistice,  to  Luxemburg  and  then  to 
Coblenz — across  the  Rhine,  where  Division  was  quartered 
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for  about  3  months  stay.”  American  Eed  Cross  titles  and 
offices  in  France :  2nd  Lieutenant,  1st  Lieutenant,  Captain, 
and  Division  representative.  First  step  toward  home  Mar. 
22,  1919,  leaving  Montebauer,  Germany  by  train  for  Paris. 
Arrived  in  New  York  Apr.  25, 1919  on  S.S.  Prince  Frederick 
Willielm.  American  Red  Cross  work  since  World  War: 
In  charge  of  relief  from  devastation  caused  by  heavy  Hoods 
along  the  Mississippi  River  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and 
Cairo,  Ill.,  about  1920  or  1921.  Other  travels :  Trip  to 
England,  Germany  and  France  in  1911.  Visit  to  Havana, 
Cuba  and  Panama.  Joined  Baptist  Church  of  Upper  Alton, 
Ill.  while  attending  Shurtleff  College.  Member  Central 
Baptist  Church,  Springfield,  Ill.  Club  and  lodge  affiliations  : 
Sangamo  and  Illini  Country  clubs ;  Elks — all  of  Springfield, 
Ill.  Becreations :  Formerly,  hunting  and  fishing  trips  on 
the  Texas  Gulf  Coast.  In  recent  years,  animal  summer  trips 
with  friends  to  Canada  for  an  outing.  Republican.  Bache¬ 
lor.  Address :  1525  Willamore  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 
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MARY  WHITE  MERRIAM 


Mary  White  Merriam,  daughter  of  Col.  Jonathan  and 
Lucy  White  Merriam;  born  Jan.  1, 1869  on  the  farm,  7  miles 
northwest  of  Atlanta,  Hittle  Township,  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill. 
Earliest  memory:  “Pulling  sister  Mabel’s  hair  hard 
through  the  rounds  of  my  little  rocking  chair  because  she 
would  not  get  out  and  give  it  to  me.  Perhaps  the  good 
spanking  I  got  is  what  impressed  this  incident  on  my  mind.” 
Other  early  memories :  A  carload  of  Indian  ponies  brought 
in  by  her  father  and  sold  unbroken  one  by  one — each  buyer 
to  catch  his  own.  “Then  there  was  gentle  Old  Polly,  the 
white  horse,  who  started  at  least  four  of  us  on  our  educa¬ 
tional  career  and  who  in  the  early  eighties  at  the  age  of 
thirty  was  turned  out  to  green  pastures  and  Sugar  Creek 
waters  to  spend  her  remaining  days  in  peace.”  Prizes, 
Atlanta  Fair:  “Both  sister  Mabel  (age  11)  and  I  (age  12) 
made  entries.  I  won  first  on  homemade  hard  soap  by  fol¬ 
lowing  exactly  the  directions  on  the  can  of  Lewis  Lye. 
Mabel  failed  of  first  on  butter  and  received  second  because 
the  judges  believed  her  butter  to  be  colored,  but  Mabel  and 
the  meek-eyed  little  Jersey  knew  that  its  fine  grain  and 
golden  color  had  been  produced  by  their  combined  skill  and 
labor  assisted  only  by  the  fresh  green  grass  and  spring 
dandelions.”  Of  the  background  and  influences  surrounding 
her  early  life  and  that  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  she  once 
wrote  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1906 :  “It  was  in  Tazewell 
County,  in  central  Illinois,  that  my  eyes  first  saw  the  light 
of  day.  My  childhood  and  early  girlhood  were  spent  on  a 
farm,  a  fact  for  which  I  am  increasingly  thankful.  Far 
away  to  these  early  scenes,  my  fancy  flies,  o’er  land  and 
sea.  As  vividly  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday  I  seem  to  see 
the  hills,  where,  with  my  six  brothers  and  sisters,  I  coasted; 
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the  streams  where  we  skated  in  winter,  and  fished  in  sum¬ 
mer  ;  the  woods  with  their  wild  flowers,  the  orchards  where 
we  reveled  and  ate  to  our  hearts’  content.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  rude  for  even  the  little  girls  in  the  family  to  race 
and  romp  and  ride  horseback.  In  fact,  every  kind  of  inno¬ 
cent  outdoor  and  indoor  sport  was  not  only  permitted,  but 
encouraged,  by  our  sensible  parents.  Thus  passed  a  happy 
childhood,  and  thus  were  developed  physical  frames,  which 
stand  us  all  in  good  stead  now  that  the  stress  of  life  is  on. 
Our  education  begam  in  the  little  schoolhouse  on  the  hill. 
Its  single  room  had  accommodations  for  forty,  but  must 
suffice  for  sixty.  The  school  directors,  of  whom  my  mother 
at  that  time  was  one,  were  wise  enough  to  pay  the  price 
that  secured  one  of  the  best  teachers  our  State  Normal 
could  furnish.  He  set  an  example  that  has  been  most  valu¬ 
able,  proving  that  under  most  untoward  circumstances, 
serious  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  and  good  results  attained, 
if  only  the  one  in  charge  is  master  of  the  situation.  .  .  . 
The  nearest  Baptist  Church  was  located  at  Atlanta,  Illinois, 
seven  miles  from  my  country  home,  whither  our  parents 
carried  us  every  Sunday  to  Sunday  School  and  preaching 
service.  Here  I  was  converted  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
and  baptized  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Primm,  at  that  time  our  Pastor. 
Only  second  to  the  training  of  my  Christian  parents  do  I 
hold  the  efforts  of  a  faithful  Sunday  School  teacher  [Miss 
Mary  I.  Thomas]  who,  for  ten  years,  constantly  sought,  by 
consecrated  class  teaching,  private  prayer  and  the  personal 
touch,  to  bring  every  one  of  her  large  class  to  the  Master’s 
feet,  and  afterward  to  establish  them  in  every  good  work 
and  word.  Her  love  and  faithfulness  found  a  ready  re¬ 
sponse.  There  have  been  connections,  in  later  years,  with 
large  city  churches,  which  have  afforded  precious  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  Christian  development,  but  none  is  held  more 
dear  than  the  little  country  town  church,  the  place  of  my 
spiritual  birth.”  Attended  Mason  district  school  in  Hittle 
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Township,  1%  miles  northwest  of  the  old  farm,  from  spring 
of  1875  until  1883  with  exception  of  school  year  1880-1881; 
8th  grade,  Atlanta  Public  Schools,  1880-1881 ;  Atlanta  High 
School,  1883-18S6,  graduating  (3  year  course)  May  22, 1886; 
Almira  College,  Greenville,  Ill.,  1886-1888,  (1  year  of  this 
preparatory  course) ;  Shurtleff  College,  Upper  Alton,  Ill., 
1890-1892 ;  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  1924-1925,  grad¬ 
uating  June  1925,  A.B.  degree.  In  the  general  vicinity  of 
Atlanta,  Ill.  or  neighboring  towns,  taught  (when  16  years, 
3  months  old)  Mason  Dist.  school  2  months,  spring  of  1885; 
New  Kentucky  school,  2  years,  1888-1890 ;  Babbit  Hill  Dist. 
school,  3  months,  spring  of  1893 ;  Mason  Dist.  school,  2 
years,  1893-1S95;  Atlanta  grade  school,  3  years,  1895-1898. 
Has  taught  all  subjects  in  grades  first  to  eighth  and  at  the 
Mason  school  some  high  school  subjects,  such  as  algebra, 
physiology,  zoology  and  botany.  Musical  education :  Piano 
lessons  with  teachers  in  Atlanta,  Ill.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  and 
Almira  College;  at  last  place,  some  vocal  lessons  also. 
Says,  although  not  musical,  results  of  this  training  have 
been  of  great  service  to  her  in  her  teaching  and  missionary 
work.  Joining  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  was  baptized 
in  Kickapoo  Creek,  south  of  town,  on  Sunday,  May  1,  1881. 
Member  of  following  churches:  Immanuel  Baptist,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  1899-1902;  Madison  Avenue  Baptist,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1902-1904;  Iglesia  Bautista,  Camagiiey,  Cuba,  1904- 
1909;  Iglesia  Bautista,  El  Cristo,  Cuba,  1909-1914;  First 
Baptist  Church  of  WTheaton,  Ill,,  1914-1931 ;  Temple  Baptist 
Church  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  since  1931.  Principal  church 
activities  prior  to  her  missionary  work:  Teaching  Sunday 
school  classes;  working  in  Baptist  Young  Peoples’  Union; 
Christian  Endeavor;  Mission  Band  of  Girls;  singing  in  the 
choir.  Church  work  in  Chicago,  Ill.  and  New  York,  N.Y. : 
Sunday  school  teaching  at  Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  in  Mission  No.  1;  Industrial  School  on  a  German 
field  under  tutelage  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Training 
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School,  Chicago, — Dr.  Johnston  Myers,  pastor — 2  years, 
1899-1901;  in  New  York  City,  under  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary 
to  the  Baptist  City  Mission  Society,  6  months  (Oct.  1,  1901 
to  Apr.  1,  1902)  in  connection  with  the  Central  Baptist 
Church,  Dr.  Warren,  pastor  (a  mission  church  in  a  densely 
populated  east  side  section) ;  Church  Missionary  under  Dr. 
George  C.  Lorimer  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
New  York  City,  from  Apr.  1,  1902  to  Aug.  1,  1903,  leaving 
in  the  fall  for  Cuba.  Special  preparation  for  missionary 
work:  Baptist  Missionary  Training  School,  then  at  2411 
Indiana  Ave.  and  now  at  2869  Vernon  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
1899-1901,  graduating  from  2  year  course  June  1901.  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Cuba:  Went  to  Cuba  in  the  fall  of  1903 
and  was  there  until  1912.  Labored  at  Camagiiey,  Cuba  as 
a  home  base,  going  to  oufstations  of  Las  Minas,  Nuevitas, 
Jatibonico,  Ciego  de  Avila  and  elsewhere  at  stated  intervals. 
Work  was  evangelistic.  Visited  in  the  homes ;  taught  classes 
of  boys  and  girls  week  days  and  Sundays;  meetings  some¬ 
where  every  night;  played  the  organ;  taught  sewing,  group 
singing;  trained  adult  choirs;  taught  some  to  read  Spanish 
and  others  English.  From  1903-1909,  was  under  Woman’s 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  sometimes  with 
American  pastors,  sometimes  Spanish.  From  1909-1912, 
under  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Had 
charge  of  Girls  School  at  El  Cristo,  Cuba — all  the  grades 
through  Normal.  There  was  a  corresponding  school  for 
boys  and  young  men  with  a  principal  and  president  over 
both.  Never  worked  harder  nor  had  more  satisfactory 
results.  Left  on  account  of  ill-health  of  her  mother  and 
father.  (At  this  point  the  compiler  wishes  to  add  that  from 
1912  she  devoted  her  life  mainly  to  taking  care  of  her  aged 
father  and  mother  until  their  deaths  in  1919  and  1924 
respectively.)  From  1921-23  and  1925-30,  taught  at  Bene¬ 
dict  College,  Columbia,  S.C.,  a  Home  Mission  School  for 
Negroes,  founded  soon  after  Civil  War,  where  her  subjects 
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were  chiefly  Spanish  and  Latin,  with  occasional  classes  in 
history,  algebra  and  psychology.  From  1931-1936,  served 
as  Resident  Director  of  the  Spanish  American  Baptist 
Seminary,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Received  visiting  public; 
was  responsible  for  care  of  students’  building  and  grounds; 
bought  all  supplies ;  entertained  board  members  and  offi¬ 
cials  and  large  groups  from  the  churches ;  assisted  students 
with  their  problems,  financial  and  otherwise,  who  bared 
their  home  difficulties,  made  known  their  lack  of  clothes, 
etc., — even  talked  over  their  love  affairs.  Has  studied  and 
read  German,  French  and  Latin.  Reads  Spanish  readily 
and  speaks  it  fluently.  Retired  from  missionary  work  June 
1936.  Since  then,  has  been  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with 
occasional  visits  to  Illinois.  In  California,  has  engaged  in 
Bible  teaching,  missionary  work  in  church  organizations 
and  in  the  Baptist  Christian  Center  clinic,  Los  Angeles; 
has  helped  Spanish  speaking  students  with  their  personal 
problems,  financial  and  otherwise.  Winter  of  1939-40,  spent 
in  Orlando,  Fla.,  as  a  base  with  auto  trips  at  intervals  to 
various  parts  of  the  state.  Hobbies:  Friendship  for  the 
foreigners  within  our  gates  and  the  underprivileged  of 
every  class  and  race.  Saving  on  the  non-essentials  in  order 
to  have  for  the  most  worthwhile  things  of  life.  Favorite 
indoor  game,  Flinch;  outdoor,  watching  baseball.  Favorite 
mode  of  travel:  By  auto  at  all  odds.  Water  travel  in  no 
form  has  charms  for  her.  “A  source  of  great  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  was  a  European  tour  during  the  summer  of 
1928  through  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  England,  sailing  from  Quebec  and  returning 
to  Montreal — adding  to  my  appreciation  of  the  marvelous 
works  of  both  God  and  man.”  Address:  604  N.  Wheaton 
Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 
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Mabel  Merriam  Conley ,  daughter  of  Col.  Jonathan  and 
Lucy  White  Merriam;  born  Sept.  21,  1870  on  the  family 
farm  in  Tazewell  Co.,  7  miles  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill. 
Her  earliest  memory:  Going  to  Mason  country  school,  1% 
miles  northwest  of  the  family  farm,  where  Arthur  Shores, 
the  teacher,  always  called  her  “Rebecca.”  Other  early 
memories:  Getting  up  at  4:00  A.M.  to  pick  blackberries 
in  the  “lower  pasture”  ahead  of  the  neighbors.  Riding 
behind  brother  Henry  on  “Kit”  to  Mason  school  with  sis¬ 
ter  Mary  beside  them  on  “Old  Polly.”  Fishing  on  Sugar 
Creek  at  the  favorite  fishing  hole  of  the  aged  colored  ex¬ 
slave,  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  lived  with  her  son  Fred  and  daugh¬ 
ter  Josie  on  a  2  acre  patch  in  the  woods  V2  mile  south  of 
the  old  farmhouse.  Going  over  to  the  orchard  at  Aney’s 
to  gather  apples  by  the  wagonload — and  such  apples! — 
“Seek  no  furthers,”  “Sheep  noses”  and  “Autumn-straw¬ 
berry.”  Death  of  Grandma  Merriam.  Financial  start  in 
* 

life :  The  sick,  crippled  and  blind  pigs  were  given  to  her 
and  her  sister  Mary  to  care  for,  raise  and  sell.  This  was 
the  way  they  got  their  earliest  money  returns.  First  school¬ 
ing:  Mason  country  school,  6  to  11  years  of  age.  Other 
education:  Atlanta,  Ill.  grade  school,  2  years,  and  high 
school,  2  years ;  State  Normal  School  at  Normal,  Ill. ;  Almira 
College,  Greenville,  Ill.,  general  course.  Musical  education : 
Almira  College,  studying  vocal  and  piano.  Later  piano 
and  voice  at  the  Wesleyan  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.  Taught  Mason  country  school,  1888.  Teacher 
of  voice  and  piano,  1892  and  1893,  at  Mountain  Grove  Acad¬ 
emy,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  and  at  Davenport  College, 
Lenoir,  N.C.,  1S94  and  1895.  Taught  Mt.  Hope  school,  west 
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of  McLean,  Ill.,  1896.  Married  Oct.  14,  1897  to  George  Wal¬ 
lace  Conley  of  Lenoir,  N.C.  at  Atlanta,  Ill.  Children: 
Wallace  Merriam,  Harold  Harvey,  Nellie  Elisabeth,  Frank 
White,  Virginia  Mary  (Mrs.  II.  L.  Wheaton,  Jr.),  Raymond 
Dula  and  Ruth.  Since  marriage,  has  lived  from  1897  to 
190G  in  Lenoir,  N.C. ;  from  1906  to  1914  in  Plainfield,  Ill. ; 
and  from  1914  to  the  present  in  Wheaton,  Ill.  Joined,  March 
1881,  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ill.  Member 
First  Baptist  Church,  Lenoir,  N.C.  1894  to  1898;  Lenoir 
Methodist  Church,  Lenoir,  N.C.  1898  to  1906;  Methodist 
Church,  Plainfield,  Ill.  1906  to  1914;  Gary  Memorial  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  Wheaton,  Ill.  1914  to  the  present.  Has  sung 
in  the  choir,  taught  the  various  grades  in  the  Sunday  school 
and  been  interested  in  missionary  work.  Club:  Yfomen’s 
Department  Club,  Wheaton,  Ill.  Has  been  interested  in 
active  games,  such  as  baseball,  skating  and  tennis.  (This 
compiler  remembers  her  playing  “rounders”  with  the  boys, 
throwing  and  catching  like  the  male  of  the  species  and 
batting  and  running  the  bases  with  the  best  of  them,  and 
can  even  now  hear  the  swishing  of  her  skirts  in  the  foot 
races).  Still  enjoys  watching  baseball,  football  and  hockey. 
Hobbies:  Sewing,  knitting,  rug  making,  antiques,  and  at¬ 
tending  symphony  concerts  and  other  musicals.  Address: 
604  N.  Wheaton  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

George  Wallace  Conley,  son  of  Harvey  Perkins  and 
Josephine  Dula  Conley;  born  Mar.  31,  1865  on  the  home 
plantation,  4%  miles  south  of  Lenoir,  N.C.  Ancestors  came 
from  British  Isles  and  settled  in  North  Carolina.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  and  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  for  U.S.  Government.  Following  a  period  of  ill-health, 
he  died  at  age  52,  after  George  Wallace,  his  oldest  son,  had 
already  become  the  mainstay  of  the  family  some  years 
before.  His  mother,  a  slim  wiry  woman,  long  survived 
her  husband,  living  in  good  health  and  with  a  clear  mind 
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until  age  93.  Earliest  memory:  ‘‘Riding  a  niulley  bull  that 
would  run  under  an  apple  tree  and  brush  me  off.”  Attended 
private  subscription  school  on  his  father’s  plantation  and 
Miss  Norwood’s  private  subscription  school,  2 V2  miles  north 
of  same,  about  6  years;  Wilson  Academy,  Lenoir,  N.C.,  1 
year;  Finley  High  School,  Lenoir,  N.C.,  3  years,  graduating 
June  1SS6.  During  4  years  of  academy  and  high  school, 
got  up  at  4:00  A.M.  to  do  chores  on  the  farm  and  then 
walked  total  of  9  miles  everyday  to  and  from  Lenoir.  Liked 
geography  best.  As  boy  and  young  man,  hauled  cordwood, 
apples  and  fresh  meat  to  Hickory,  N.C.  and  either  sold  or 
exchanged  them  for  other  necessities.  Worked  also  as 
agent  in  a  railway  station  at  Lenoir,  N.C.  During  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  played  ball  and  ‘‘shinny,”  and  did  much 
swimming.  Was  active  in  Republican  politics  in  North 
Carolina,  being  chairman  of  the  8th  District  Republican 
Judicial  Committee.  Two  weeks  before  age  21,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  U.S.  Commissioner  in  the  Federal  Court  of  Western 
District  of  North  Carolina  serving  for  10  years,  where  was 
principally  engaged  in  holding  preliminary  hearings  and 
binding  “moonshiners”  over  to  the  Federal  grand  jury. 
From  1899  to  1906,  engaged  in  milling  business,  first  in  the 
country  and  later  in  Lenoir,  N.C.  Came  to  Illinois  with 
his  wife  and  children  in  1906;  lived  at  Plainfield,  Ill.  until 
1914;  1914  to  the  present,  at  Wheaton,  111.  In  Illinois,  began 
as  traveling  salesman  with  American  Tobacco  Co.  Later, 
became  division  sales  manager  with  Liggett  &  Myers  To¬ 
bacco  Co.,  retiring  in  1926.  Member:  Methodist  Church, 
Lenoir,  N.C.,  joining  about  1870;  Methodist  Church,  Plain- 
field,  Ill. ;  Gary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wheaton, 
Ill.  Married  Mabel  Merriam  at  Atlanta,  111.  Oct.  14,  1897. 
(For  children,  see  sketch  immediately  preceding.)  Member 
of  Masonic  Lodge.  Hobby:  Trout  fishing.  Address:  604 
N.  Wheaton  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 
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Wallace  Merriam  Conley,  son  of  George  Wallace  and 
Mabel  Merriam  Conley;  born  Aug.  3,  1898,  Lenoir,  N.C. 
Earliest  memory:  Thanksgiving  Day,  1903,  at  farm  of 
his  Uncle  Ed  Conley  south  of  Lenoir,  drinking  from  the 
spring  and  eating  peanuts  before  the  fireplace  from  a  2 
bushel  sack.  Other  early  memories :  Mother  teaching  the 
Bible.  His  own  reading  of  The  Youth’s  Companion.  Going 
with  his  grandfather  (Col.  Jonathan  Merriam)  and  brother 
Harold  to  see  Frank  Chance  and  his  Chicago  Cubs  play 
baseball.  Kecalls  “Old  Jim,”  an  Irish  Setter,  whose  death 
in  1905  was  a  family  bereavement,  and  tenderly  remembers 
the  black  Gordon  Setter,  “Old  Jack,”  the  playmate  and 
protector  of  all  the  children  during  his  boyhood  years. 
Attended  grade  schools,  Lenoir,  N.C.,  (1904,  1905)  and 
Plainfield,  HI.,  (1906-1913) ;  graduated  Academy,  Wheaton, 
Ill.,  1916;  graduated  Wheaton  College,  B.A.,  1920.  Fav¬ 
orite  studies :  Mathematics,  chemistry  and  history  of  Eng¬ 
land.  His  biggest  impressions  up  to  age  25:  Joining  the 
church  in  1912;  death  of  his  Aunt  Nellie  E.  Merriam;  bid¬ 
ding  his  folks  good-bye  upon  leaving  for  his  foundry  work 
at  Buffalo,  N.Y.  in  1922.  Sports  participated  in :  Baseball, 
1903-1920;  basketball,  1911-1919;  football  and  track,  1914- 
1919;  won  his  prep  and  college  letters  in  baseball,  basket¬ 
ball  and  football;  golfs  around  87.  Earned  money  as  youth 
working  in  grocery  store,  golf  caddying,  road  paving  on 
Lincoln  Highway,  etc.  Enlisted  July  18,  1918,  Student 
Army  Infantry  Training  Corps  at  Fort  Sheridan,  HI.;  at 
Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  took  Small  Arms  course  and  became 
student  Company  Commander  S.A.T.C.,  in  charge  of  in¬ 
fantry  marching  drills,  instruction  in  semaphore  signalling 
and  trench  building;  Honorable  Discharge,  Dec.  6,  1918. 
Worked  June  1920-1921,  Western  Electric  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Entered,  1921,  employ  of  W.  H.  Miner,  Inc.,  railway 
appliances ;  1921  to  1924,  test  work  and  inspector  at  foun¬ 
dry;  1924,  service  work  on  various  railroads;  1925  to  end 
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of  1930,  service  engineer  at  railroad  and  contract  car  build¬ 
ing  shops  throughout  U.S.  and  part  of  Canada ;  since  1931, ' 
in  test  laboratory  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  where  he  now  has  general 
oversight  of  manufacturing.  Council  member,  Wheaton, 
Ill.,  now  serving  second  4  year  term  (Commission  form, 
city  government) ;  1931,  organized  referendum  campaign 
eliminating  Wheaton  taverns.  Bepublican.  Married  June 
16, 1923  at  Chicago,  Ill.  to  Esther  Eunice  Cleland.  Children : 
Alan  Cleland,  Neal  McClanahan.  Joined  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Plainfield,  Ill.,  1912;  Wheaton  Cary  Memo¬ 
rial  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1914  to  1931;  The  College 
Church  of  Christ,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  since  1931.  Hobby :  Help¬ 
ing  his  sons  in  the  setting  up  and  operating  of  their  base¬ 
ment  work  shop.  Wishes  to  record  his  gratitude  to  his 
father,  mother  and  others  for  his  good  upbringing  and 
surroundings  and  for  the  general  well-being  and  happiness 
of  his  life.  Address:  336  E.  Harrison  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Esther  Cleland  Conley ,  daughter  of  McKenzie  and  Mary 
L.  Cleland;  born  Chicago,  Ill.  1896.  Her  father  was  Judge 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago  for  4  years.  Attended 
Lewis-Champlain  School,  Chicago,  111. ;  graduated  Engle¬ 
wood  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1914;  graduated  Wheaton 
College,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  1920.  Was  Vice-President  of  senior 
class,  Wheaton  College.  Taught  high  school  (history)  at 
Granville,  Ill.,  1921-1922.  Joined  Second  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Englewood,  Chicago,  Ill.  Married  June 
16,  1923  at  Chicago,  Ill.  to  Wallace  Merriam  Conley.  Chil¬ 
dren:  Alan  Cleland,  Neal  McClanahan.  Address:  336  E. 
Harrison  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Alan  Cleland  Conley ,  son  of  Wallace  Merriam  and  Esther 
Cleland  Conley;  born  Apr.  7,  1924,  Englewood,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Earliest  memory:  Playing  in  the  tall  weeds  that  grew 
back  of  his  home.  Has  attended  Wheaton,  Ill.  public  schools 
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and  is  now  a  sophomore  in  high  school  at  Wheaton.  Social 
science  and  mechanical  studies  have  interested  him  most. 
Participates  principally  in  football,  baseball,  basketball  and 
track.  Likes  also  to  watch  and  follow  baseball  and  track. 
Playing  against  an  all  state  tackle  has  been  his  greatest 
thrill  in  football.  Says  range  of  his  golf  scores,  “100  and 
up.”  Hobbies :  Woodworking  and  working  with  mechanical 
devices.  Joined,  1935,  The  College  Church  of  Christ,  Whea¬ 
ton,  Ill.  Address :  336  E.  Harrison  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Neal  McClanahan  Conley ,  son  of  Wallace  Merriam  and 
Esther  Cleland  Conley;  born  Oct.  20,  1931  at  Geneva,  Ill. 
Memory  of  an  airplane  ride  over  Chicago  on  Apr.  13, 
1940:  “I  sat  with  the  pilot  in  a  four-seater  Beechcraft 
biplane  at  the  Chicago  airport.  We  took  off  upon  a  radio 
signal  from  the  dispatcher.  Going  into  the  air  was  thrilling 
because  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  done  this.  Then  the 
plane  took  us  (my  brother  Alan  and  Dad)  over  the  Chicago 
loop.  As  the  day  was  a  bright  one,  we  could  see  the  build¬ 
ings  and  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  clearly.”  Is  in  third 
grade,  Holmes  school,  Wheaton,  Ill.  Greatly  enjoys  all  his 
studies  and  school  associations.  Takes  a  friendly  delight  in 
meeting  others.  As  to  sports,  likes  baseball  best.  Inter¬ 
ested  also  in  wrestling.  Attends  The  College  Church  of 
Christ,  W7heaton,  Ill.  Address :  336  E.  Harrison  Ave., 
WLeaton,  Ill. 

Harold  Harvey  Conley ,  son  of  George  W7allace  and  Mabel 
Merriam  Conley;  born  June  6,  1900,  Lenoir,  N.C.  Earliest 
memory:  Crawling  over  to  Grandmother  Conley’s  next 
door  at  Lenoir.  Other  early  memories :  Picking  and  eating 
unripe  persimmons  when  4  years  old;  gathering  black¬ 
berries  on  farm  of  Lmcle  Richard  and  Aunt  Bessie  Bevan 
south  of  Atlanta,  111.  and  running  in  a  thunder  storm  to  the 
barn,  where  Uncle  Richard  got  an  electric  shock  from  touch- 
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ing  the  iron  door  latch.  Attended  grade  school  Plainfield, 
Ill.,  1906-1914;  Academy,  Wheaton,  111.,  1914-1917;  gradu¬ 
ated  Wheaton  High  School,  1918 ;  attended  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  1919-1922.  Favorite  studies :  Economics,  political 
science,  mathematics,  English,  French  and  German.  Sports 
participated  in:  Basketball,  2  years  at  Plainfield,  3  at 
Wheaton  Academy,  1  at  Wheaton  High  School,  3  at  Dart¬ 
mouth,  2  at  West  Chicago,  semi-pro.  Has  played  baseball 
and  football.  Liked  basketball  especially  and  had  natural 
ability  and  some  success  at  the  game.  Caddied  golf  for  the 
famous  Chick  Evans,  Ned  Sawyer  and  H.  Chandler  Egan. 
As  a  caddy,  learned  much  about  people,  especially  their 
reactions  to  victory  and  defeat.  His  best  golf  score,  9  holes 
33,  and  18  holes  75;  present  average  85.  For  monetary 
rewards  and  to  keep  hand  in,  refereed  pro  basketball,  West 
Chicago,  Ill.,  1926-1927 ;  college  football,  Wheaton  and 
Chicago,  1928-1932.  Was  never  run  out  of  town  after  offi¬ 
ciating  at  a  game.  Says  basketball  is  hard  to  referee  be¬ 
cause  of  fast  action  and  in  football  the  whole  complexion 
of  game  can  be  changed  by  a  single  mistake  of  the  official. 
Thinks  refereeing  as  much  fun  as  playing.  Likes  to  watch 
hockev.  Worked  summer  1919  in  South  Dakota  wheat  fields 

w 

and  had  many  unpleasant  experiences  with  I.W.W.  After 
college,  went  to  work  in  trust  department  of  Continental 
&  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Chicago,  Ill.  (now 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of 
Chicago)  and  has  continued  with  it  (as  merged  with  other 
banking  institutions)  until  the  present,  being  coupon  teller, 
1922-1923;  in  real  estate  division  1924;  supervisor  coupon 
division  1925-1932;  supervisor  corporate  division  1933- 
1936;  manager  corporate  division  until  July  1,  1940.  Since 
then,  manager  stock  transfer  division.  Has  had  to  do  with 
the  paying  and  with  supervising  the  payment  and  subse¬ 
quent  disposition  of  bonds  and  coupons,  the  issuance  and 
delivery  of  bonds  under  trust  indentures  and  the  deposit 
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and  handling  under  reorganization  of  bonds  and  stock. 
Has  studied  at  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  Dec.  1, 
1912  joined  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Plainfield,  Ill.; 
since  Sept.  1914  member  Gary  Memorial  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  Wheaton,  Ill.  Married  first,  to  Angela  Swi- 
gard  Mar.  3,  1923;  one  child,  Carol  Jane,  dying  in  infancy; 
divorce,  Aug.  2,  1928.  Married  second,  to  Eula  Vaughn 
Both  Apr.  1,  1933.  Member :  Excelsior  Society  of  Wheaton 
Ill.  Academy;  American  Legion;  Theta  Delta  Chi  fraternity, 
Dartmouth  College.  Republican.  Has  lived  at  Lenoir,  N.C., 
1900-1906;  Plainfield,  Ill.,  1906-1914;  Wheaton,  Ill.,  1914- 
1933 ;  1933  to  the  present,  Chicago,  Ill.  Served  in  3rd  Officers 
Training  Corps,  Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.  June  1918  to  Sept. 
1918;  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Sept.  1918  to  Apr.  1919.  Hobby: 
Sports.  Address :  35  N.  Menard  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vaughn  Roth  Conley,  daughter  of  Jesse  B.  and  Netta 
Ward  Roth;  born  Jan.  11,  1905,  Adrian,  Ill.  Ancestry: 
Great-grandfather  on  mother’s  side  came  from  Lancashire, 
Eng.  He  was  a  Methodist  minister  who  was  sent  to  this 
country  as  a  missionary  to  try  to  convert  the  Mormons  in 
and  near  Nauvoo,  Ill.  Great-grandfather  on  father’s  side 
came  from  Germany.  Her  grandfather  Ward  (maternal) 
was  a  farmer.  Her  grandfather  Roth  (paternal)  was  in  the 
construction  business,  as  was  her  father.  Both  parents 
deceased.  Earliest  memory:  Moving  from  Illinois  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  age  5.  Attended  Jefferson  Park  grade  school,  Clinton, 
Mo.,  and  graduated  Northeast  High  School,  1922,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Favorite  study:  History.  Member  North  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  Clinton,  Mo.,  and  Broadway  Methodist 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Employed,  Mendenhall  Printing 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  proofreading  on  lawyers’  briefs 
and  extracts,  1922-1929;  clerk  in  Continental  Illinois  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1929-32.  Likes 
both  classical  and  popular  music.  Recreations :  Enjoys 
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fishing;  also  baseball  and  football  as  a  spectator.  Married, 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  Apr.  1,  1933  to  Harold  Harvey  Conley.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  35  N.  Menard  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nellie  Elisabeth  Conley ,  daughter  of  George  Wallace  and 
Mabel  Merriam  Conley;  born  Aug.  1,  1902,  Lenoir,  N.C. 
Earliest  memory:  Being  quarantined  with  the  smallpox. 
Other  early  memories:  Going  back  to  North  Carolina  in 
the  summertime.  4 ‘Every  Sunday  Dad  used  to  get  a  surrey 
and  team  of  horses  from  the  local  livery  stables.  He  and 
Mother  would  load  us  in  and  take  us  for  a  drive.  I  remem¬ 
ber  the  time  we  went  to  see  Grandma  [Lucy  White  Mer¬ 
riam]  in  Chicago.  My  sister  [Virginia  Conley  Wheaton]  was 
lost  on  the  way  home  and  was  found  in  Chicago  Heights. 
We  started  on  home  again  only  to  have  the  trolley  on  the 
streetcar  break,  crash  through  the  window  and  almost  kill 
my  brother  Frank.”  Attended  Plainfield  Public  School, 
Plainfield,  Ill.,  where  her  mother  was  a  school  board  mem¬ 
ber  ;  Wheaton  Ill.  Public  School,  1912-1916 ;  Wheaton  High 
School,  graduating  1920;  Wheaton  College,  graduating 
1924,  B.A.  degree.  During  school  and  college  career,  was 
principally  interested  in  history,  English,  education,  Latin 
and  French.  Postgraduate  work:  University  of  California, 
summer  school  for  6  weeks,  1928;  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City,  4  summer  sessions,  1932- 
1936,  receiving  A.M.  degree.  Teaching  positions  and  work: 
During  1924-1936,  was  assistant  in  Wheaton  Public  Schools 
and  later  in  charge  of  kindergartens  in  Lowell  and  Whit¬ 
tier  Schools,  Wheaton,  Ill.  State  Teachers  College,  Slippery 
Rock,  Pa.,  Nursery  School — Kindergarten — Primary  Edu¬ 
cation,  1937  to  date.  “In  present  position,  am  teaching  first 
grade.  I  have  about  12  student  teachers  a  year  under  my 
guidance.  College  classes:  (1)  Kindergarten — Primary 
Theory;  (2)  Primary  Subjects.”  Leanings  in  educational 
theory:  “Following  the  middle  course — belonging  neither 
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to  Progressivists  nor  the  Essentialists.  Can  see  good  on 
both  sides/ ’  Sports:  ‘ ‘ Played  some  tennis  and  golf  at 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  under  the  guidance  of  my  four  brothers; 
played  on  Wheaton  College  Girl ’s  Tennis  Team ;  also  some 
basketball.”  Likes  to  watch  and  follow  Chicago  Cubs  base¬ 
ball  team  and  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  football  team.  Joined 
Gary  Memorial  Methodist  Church,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  1916. 
Musical  education  and  tastes:  4 ‘Piano  instruction.  Aunt 
Annie  W.  Bevan  was  my  first  teacher.  Took  lessons  all 
through  grade  and  high  schools.  At  high  school  graduation, 

1  played  in  a  piano  duet.  Partial  to  symphonic  music  now.” 
Member:  National  Education  Assn.;  Illinois  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Assn.;  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Assn.;  Assn, 
for  Childhood  Education,  Hobbies:  “Have  always  enjoyed 
handwork  of  any  kind — knitting,  sewing,  making  miniature 
furniture,  quilting,  hooking  rugs,  etc.”  Address:  State 
Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. 

Frank  White  Conley ,  son  of  George  Wallace  and  Mabel 
Merriam  Conley;  born  June  15,  1904,  Lenoir,  N.C.  Earliest 
memory:  Taking  part  in  a  church  play  at  age  5  in  his 
Indian  suit  received  for  Christmas.  Other  early  memories : 
Hunting  and  fishing  along  the  Du  Page  River  near  Plain- 
field,  Ill.  “Sister  Elisabeth  trailing  along  with  us  boys  to 
the  gravel  pit  and  on  the  way  home  dropping  a  large  piece 
of  metal  on  her  toe.”  Getting  stung  trying  to  catch  bumble¬ 
bees  in  a  glass  jar  and  setting  a  world’s  record  for  jumping 
rows  of  potatoes  and  getting  into  the  house — yelling  head 
off  at  the  same  time.  Attended  Plainfield  public  school  from 
1st  through  3rd  grade;  Wheaton  public  school  from  4th 
through  8th  grade;  Wheaton  High  School,  graduating  June 
14,  1922 ;  Wheaton  College,  graduating  Aug.  22,  1927,  A.B. ; 

2  years  of  night  school  at  Chicago  Technical  College.  Inter¬ 
ested  principally  in  mathematics,  history  and  languages. 
During  school  and  college  career,  earned  money  by  'working 
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at  golf  clubs,  deliver ing  ice  during  summer  vacation,  serving 
as  niglit  ticket  agent,  C.&N.W.  Ry.  at  Wheaton,  Ill.,  and 
holding  part  time  job  in  Gary- Wheaton  Bank.  During 
school  and  college  years,  played  football,  basketball,  base¬ 
ball  and  tennis ;  since  college,  golf,  softball  and  badminton. 
Prefers  golf;  best  scores,  76  to  80;  average  around  84.  Has 
officiated  in  basketball,  football  and  indoor  baseball.  High 
point  in  sports :  Playing  in  the  football  game  between 
Wheaton  High  School  and  Scott  High  School  of  Toledo, 
0.  for  the  Interscholastic  championship  of  the  U.S.  (lost, 
35  to  13).  Likes  to  watch  ice  hockey.  In  connection  with 
his  business,  has  charge  of  inter-company  sports.  After 
college,  went  to  work  for  The  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  (largest  printing  concern  in  U.S.),  where  he  has  been 
continuously  employed  from  Feb.  27,  1928  to  the  present; 
traffic  clerk,  Feb.  1928  to  May  1930;  paymaster,  May  1930 
to  January  1937 ;  personnel  manager,  January  1937  to  date. 
Main  activities  of  present  position  are  the  employment  of 
personnel  (about  3500)  and  the  many  duties  connected  with 
establishing  and  maintaining  pleasant  relations  between 
employee  and  employer.  Is  editor  of  4 1  Cuneo  Topics,” 
house  organ  of  The  Cuneo  Press,  Inc.,  32  page  magazine 
published  monthly  for  all  the  employees  of  the  company 
at  its  various  plants  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  Married  Petronilla  Wilhelmina  Jakes, 
Feb.  22,  1936,  in  the  parish  house,  Roseland,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Joined  Gary  Memorial  M.  E.  Church  1916,  of  which  is  still 
a  member.  Likes  classical  music.  Says  so-called  “  swing 
music”  should  be  sent  back  to  the  apes  in  the  jungle.  Has 
lived,  Lenoir,  N.C.,  1904-1906;  Plainfield,  Ill.,  1906-1914; 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  1914-1936;  Chicago,  Ill.,  1936  to  present.  Re¬ 
publican  in  politics.  Biggest  thrill  (aside  from  wedding 
day) :  The  time  he  received  his  first  business  promotion 
and  increase  in  pay.  Hobbies :  Trout  fishing  and  reading. 
Address :  6704  S.  Ridgeland  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Pctronilla  Jakes  Conley,  daughter  of  James  Jacob  and 
Catherine  Einhorn  Jakes;  born  Apr.  30,  1907,  Blue  Island, 
Ill.  Earliest  memories:  First  automobile  ride.  Going  on 
a  picnic  in  second  grade.  Moving  from  Blue  Island,  Ill. 
to  Midlothian,  Ill.  Attended  St,  Benedict’s  school,  Blue 
Island,  Ill.,  1913-1916;  Academy  of  Our  Lady,  Chicago,  Ill., 
1  Yz  years;  St.  Thomase’s,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1  y2  years;  Holy 
Rosary,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1  year,  graduating  1921;  2  years  at 
Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  Ill.  Has  lived  at  Blue 
Island,  Ill.,  Midlothian,  Ill.  and  Chicago,  Ill.  Employed 
prior  to  her  marriage  at  the  Chicago  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  Train  Earning  Dept. ;  The  Cuneo  Press,  Inc., 
as  comptometer  operator  and  stenographer.  Married  to 
Frank  White  Conley,  Feb.  22,  1936,  at  Roseland,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Religious  affiliation:  Catholic.  Recreations:  Reading, 
sewing  and  knitting.  Has  played  basketball  and  golf.  Likes 
to  watch  and  follow  hockey,  softball  and  baseball.  Address : 
6704  S.  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Virginia  Conley  Wheaton,  daughter  of  George  Wallace 
and  Mabel  Merriam  Conley;  born  Mar.  25,  1906,  Lenoir, 
N.C.  Earliest  memory :  Getting  separated  from  the  family 
while  returning  to  Plainfield,  Ill.  from  Chicago  after  vis¬ 
iting  her  grandparents  (Col.  Jonathan  and  Lucy  White 
Merriam).  On  this  occasion  was  lost  between  Joliet  and 
Chicago  Pleights  for  4  hours  at  the  tender  age  of  3.  Other 
early  memories :  Visiting  in  North  Carolina  when  5  years 
old  and  experiencing  her  first  electrical  storm  “which 
knocked  us  flat  on  our  backs  as  we  sat  on  the  front  veranda.” 
Remembers  “how  at  8  years  of  age  I  ruined  the  family 
portrait  by  sitting  in  the  front  row  with  my  rubbers  on.” 
Remembers  “writing  copiously — romances  of  Constance 
Diane  and  Jerrold — then  burying  them  in  garden.  My 
studio  then  was  in  a  tree  house”  at  Wheaton,  III.  Attended 
Plainfield,  Ill.  grammar  school,  first  and  second  grades; 
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Longfellow  grammar  school,  Wheaton,  Ill. ;  Wheaton  High 
School,  class  of  ’24,  and  also  postgraduate  course  in  same ; 
Wheaton  College,  ’25- ’26- ’27;  Pestalozzi-Froebel  Teachers 
College,  summer  school,  ’27.  Was  much  interested  in  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  and  the  languages — particularly  French  (5 
years  of  it);  also  liked  psychology  and  astronomy;  “de¬ 
tested  math.”  and  still  does!  Other  activities  before  col¬ 
lege:  Girl  Scouts,  swimming  and  hikes.  “As  a  child  of  12, 
playing  army — it  was  during  the  war.  Grandma  Merriam 
made  us  Sam  Browne  Belts  of  mattress  ticking  for  a  dozen 
kids.  I  was  General  Ginger  and  proud  of  it.”  Outside 
activities  during  college :  Athletics,  horseback  riding, 
Literary  Society.  Taught  kindergarten  5  years — 2  of  them 
after  marriage.  Says  she  is  “mediocre  pianist” ;  likes  grand 
opera,  concerts  and  symphonies.  Has  played  basketball, 
baseball  and  tennis.  “Loved  running  games — could  run 
fast.”  Likes  to  follow  football,  basketball,  tennis  and  golf. 
Joined  Gary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wheaton,  Ill. 
1917  and  was  baptized  same  day.  Has  been  active  in  Sunday 
school  work  and  of  recent  years  in  the  young  women’s  group 
called  “Aidettes.”  Married  at  home  in  Wheaton,  Ill.  July 
19, 1930,  8 :30  P.M.  to  Ralph  Lowrie  Wheaton,  Jr.  Children : 
Mary  Lowrie,  Susanne  Merriam.  Lived,  Lenoir,  N.C.  S 
months ;  Plainfield,  Ill.  8  years ;  Wheaton,  Ill.  25  years. 
Member:  Wheaton  Women’s  Department  Club;  Wheaton 
Drama  Club;  Phi  Nu — literary  society,  Wheaton  College. 
Hobbies:  “Interior  decorating — can  remember  a  10  room 
dollhouse  made  of  orange  crates  that  I  furnished  with  my 
own  works  of  art  as  a  young  girl.  Am  doing  same  now  in 
my  own  10  room  house  and  enjoying  very  much  every  ‘good 
buy.’  Sewing.”  Address:  421  N.  West  St.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Ralph  Loivrie  Wheaton,  Jr.,  son  of  Ralph  Lowrie  Whea¬ 
ton  and  Clara  Mildred  Salford;  born  Dec.  28, 1906,  Wheaton, 
Ill.  In  response  to  questions  about  his  ancestors  and  their 
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place  and  activities  in  the  Wheaton  community,  he  writes : 
“1837 — Great-grandfather  Jesse  Wheaton  came  from  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn,  and  bought  land  on  the  present  site  of  Wheaton. 
He  gave  land  to  the  Northwestern  Railway  on  the  condition 
that  a  station  be  placed  on  his  land — also  gave  the  land 
for  Wheaton  College.  Grandfather  Franklin  Emory  Whea¬ 
ton,  a  schoolmaster — later  started  a  coal  and  lumber  busi¬ 
ness,  the  present  ‘F.  E.  Wheaton  &  Co.’  My  father,  an 
only  child,  carried  on  the  business ;  very  active  on  the  school 
board  and  all  civic  organizations.  The  family  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Methodist  Church  and  have  always  been 
active  supporters  of  same.  Grandfather  Alfred  W.  Saf- 
ford,  a  Congregational  minister,  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
Grandmother — -Martha  Foote,  a  talented  musician — singing 
teacher.  My  mother  graduated  from  YvTieaton  College  1904 
where  she  met  my  father,  class  1904,  and  they  were  mar¬ 
ried  Januarv  3,  1906.  Mother  active  in  Women’s  Club  and 
Methodist  Church.”  Earliest  memory:  “A  scratchy  ‘Bus¬ 
ter  Brown’  collar  which  rubbed  my  freshly  scrubbed  neck 
through  Sunday  school  and  an  interminable  church  service. 
My  white  starched  shirt  front  kept  buckling,  like  a  dress 
shirt,  and  added  to  my  sanctimonious  discomfort.  A  pony 
cart  and  my  pony  ‘Babe’ — too  frisky  for  me  to  handle.  So 
she  was  sold  to  a  farmer,  to  my  great  disappointment.  The 
first  family  car — a  4  cylinder  Hudson.  The  mechanic,  teach¬ 
ing  Father  to  drive,  was  fined  for  speeding  (25  miles  per 
hour).”  Other  early  memories:  “A  bitter  argument  with 
a  ‘pal,’  ending  in  a  bloody  combat — all  on  the  subject, 
‘Does  God  stick  pins  in  bad  boys?’  I  took  the  affirmative. 
Posing  as  the  ‘Christ  Child’  in  a  Christmas  Pageant  at 
the  church.  I  knelt  on  a  platform  built  near  the  ceiling  of 
the  church  and  reached  by  a  long  ladder.  I  wore  some 
woman’s  white  nightgown.”  Attended  Whittier  grade 
school,  Wheaton,  Ill.;  Wheaton  Community  High  School, 
graduating  1925;  University  of  Illinois,  B.A.,  1929;  tech- 
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nical  courses  in  building  practices  and  general  business  at 
Chicago  Technical  College,  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute, 
Johns-Manville  “Housing  Guild”  school.  During  school 
and  college  days,  worked  for  F.  E.  Wheaton  &  Co.  Drove 
trucks,  unloaded  cars  of  lumber,  cement,  etc.,  and  helped 
in  the  office.  Participated  during  his  school  years  in  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  track.  Now  plays  volleyball  and  tennis. 
Follows  football  and  baseball.  First  business  position  after 
leaving  college :  Clerk  and  salesman,  F.  E.  Wheaton  &  Co. 
Now  sales  manager  and  secretary  of  the  same.  About  1915, 
joined  Gary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wheaton,  Ill. 
Has  taught  in  Sunday  school  and  helped  to  organize  a 
young  people’s  class.  Member:  Y.M.C.A.  and  director  of 
DuPage  County  “Y”;  Zeta  Psi,  college  fraternity.  Married 
Virginia  Mary  Conley,  July  19,  1930,  at  Wheaton,  Ill. 
Children:  Mary  Lowrie,  Susanne  Merriam.  Independent 
in  politics.  In  music,  likes  grand  opera — Wagner  and  Verdi. 
Symphonies — Beethoven,  Tchaikovsky,  Brahms.  Took  piano 
lessons  for  5  years  as  a  child.  Hobbies :  Remodeling  houses 
and  furniture,  music,  athletics  and  travel  (Europe  1925). 
Address :  421  N.  West  St.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Mary  Lowrie  Wheaton ,  daughter  of  Ralph  Lowrie  Whea¬ 
ton,  Jr.  and  Virginia  Conley  Wheaton;  born  Feb.  24,  1933, 
Geneva,  Ill.  4th  “Marv  Lowrie”  on  her  father’s  side  and 
5th  “Mary”  on  her  mother’s.  Some  of  her  memories: 
Calling  at  hospital  for  sister  Sue.  Trip  to  Chicago  to  see 
Santa  and  have  picture  taken.  Boat  trip  from  Chicago  to 
Michigan,  summer  1937 ;  family  reunion  in  Bloomington, 
Ill.,  Sept.  1939  and  visit  to  Alice  Bevan  Adams’  farm  near 
Atlanta,  111. ;  visit  with  kindergarten  to  Tribune  Farm,  near 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  spring  ’39;  having  chicken  pox  when  5  and 
mumps  when  6  instead  of  promised  birthday  parties.  At¬ 
tended  Longfellow  kindergarten  (Wheaton),  1938-39;  now 
in  first  grade,  ’39- ’40.  Pictures  she  likes  best:  Bible  pic- 
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tures,  Babar,  Snow  White  and  Dwarfs,  Wizard  of  Oz. 
Likes  to  have  read  to  her:  Poems,  fairy  tales,  adventures. 
Very  fond  of  Bible  stories.  Likes  Psalms  1,  23  and  6  the 
best.  Temperament:  Cool,  deliberate  type  but  very  affec¬ 
tionate.  Usually  sings  while  she  plays.  Has  natural  reserve ; 
for  example,  will  not  practice  rollerskating  or  any  new 
thing  in  front  of  others.  Has  good  ear  for  music,  sings  well 
and  is  rhythmical.  As  to  her  biggest  thrill,  she  can’t  decide 
whether  it  was  learning  to  swim,  age  6,  or  the  time  our 
4 ‘south  forty”  and  basement  were  flooded  by  heavy  rains 
and  she  bossed  the  neighborhood  gang  who  showed  up 
with  homemade  boats  in  her  back  yard.  Play  activities 
and  special  leanings :  Biking,  trapeze  bar  and  rings,  roller¬ 
skating,  dolls.  Does  well  with  crayons,  paints,  sewing  and 
scissor  work.  Good  muscular  coordination;  may  possibly 
do  wTell  at  sports.  Goes  to  Sunday  school  willingly.  When 
told  that  God  is  everywhere,  asked:  “Is  He  even  in  our 
baked  potato?”  One  of  her  future  ambitions:  To  work  in 
the  baby  department  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  Address : 
421  N.  West  St.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Susanne  Merriam  Wheaton ,  daughter  of  Ralph  Lowrie 

Wheaton,  Jr.  and  Virginia  Conley  Wheaton;  born  May  6, 

1936,  Geneva,  Ill.  Some  of  her  early  memories  (at  age  3 

yrs.,  9  mos.) :  Last  vacation  in  Michigan,  playing  in  the 

sand  and  water.  Trips  to  Chicago  to  see  Santa  and  riding 

the  elevators  and  escalators.  Having  her  curls  cut  off  by 

the  little  bov  across  the  street.  The  familv  reunion  at 

*  * 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  Sept.  1939 — meeting  her  young  cousins 
there.  A  sleigh  ride.  Pictures  she  likes  best:  Mother  Goose, 
Little  Red  Hen,  Babar.  Likes  best  to  have  read  to  her : 
Book  House — Baby  Feet  Edition;  Jack  &  Jill  Magazine.  Is 
active,  impulsive,  affectionate.  Shows  no  fear.  When  up  on 
roller  skates,  forgets  she  was  ever  down.  Likes  to  tease 
and  argue.  More  venturesome  than  her  sister  Mary.  Takes 
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her  hard  knocks  stoically.  Music  tastes :  Likes  her  own 
Victrola  records  of  children’s  songs  and  dances.  Learns 
songs  easily  and  loves  the  Sunday  school  orchestra.  Great¬ 
est  thrill  to  date:  Being  held  in  Santa’s  lap  and  told  that 
“she  was  a  sweet  girl  and  would  be  remembered.”  Play 
activities:  Climbing  trees  or  anything;  turning  cart  wheels 
or  “skinning  the  cat”  on  the  trapeze  bar;  tricycling  and 
learning  to  roller-skate.  Likes  Sunday  school.  Special  pro¬ 
clivities  :  Advanced  for  her  years  in  physical  attainments ; 
learned  to  walk  very  young.  Loves  to  dance  to  radio  music. 
Sings  well  for  her  age.  Favorite  song  at  age  3 :  The  “'Star- 
Spangled  Banner.”  Address :  421  N.  West  St.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Raymond  Dnla  Conley ,  son  of  George  Wallace  and  Mabel 
Merriam  Conley;  born  Apr.  29,  1907,  Plainfield,  Ill.  Earli¬ 
est  memory:  “Mother  letting  me  feed  our  dog  Jack  scraps 
from  the  supper  table.”  Other  early  memories:  “The 
family  having  the  mumps  at  Grandma’s  [Lucy  White  Mer¬ 
riam],  I  being  well  but  pretending  to  have  them.  Two  weeks 
later,  really  coming  down  with  them — and  how! — after  all 
the  others  were  well.”  Affectionately  remembers  his  fav¬ 
orite  dog  Duke — fox  terrier,  white  with  a  brown  spot  on 
the  side  and  a  broken  rib — ‘  ‘  a  champion  warrior  in  the  dog 
world  of  his  day,  fighting  all  comers  regardless  of  race, 
size  or  color ;  having  a  lifelong  ambition  to  catch  a  squirrel 
scurrying  from  the  ground  to  one  of  the  big  trees  in  the 
home  yard  at  Wheaton;  barking  at  all  passing  automobiles 
and  at  last  dying  under  the  wheels  of  one.”  Attended  first 
year  of  Plainfield,  Ill.  grade  school;  "Wheaton,  111.  grade 
school,  1914-1921 ;  Wheaton  High  School,  graduating  1925 ; 
Wheaton  College,  graduating  1930.  During  school  and  col¬ 
lege  career,  principally  interested  in  economics,  history  and 
orchestra;  Boy  Scout  work.  Earned  money  as  a  paper  boy; 
by  caddying  at  golf  club;  working  on  mail  train  during 
Xmas  vacation  to  get  expenses  for  school.  Worked  one 
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year  before  going  to  college.  Sports  principally  partici¬ 
pated  in:  Basketball,  4  years  in  high  school  and  4  years 
in  college  (captain,  junior  year) ;  football,  3  years  in  high 
school;  swimming.  As  to  golf  scores,  says:  “Get  my 
brothers’  golf  scores  first — then  I’ll  send  mine  in/’  but 
adds  that  his  best  range  is  from  76  to  81.  Likes  to  watch 
and  follow  tennis,  football,  hockey,  golf  and  baseball.  Since 
college,  salesman  for  a  utility  company  at  Wheaton,  Ill.,  3 
years;  now  employed  by  General  Foods  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  engaged  in  retail  selling,  representing  the 
company  in  the  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  market.  Joined  Gary 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  1917.  Member: 
Green  Valley  Country  Club;  Excelsior  Literary  Society. 
“Leftist”  in  politics.  Hobbies:  Besides  sports  already 
mentioned,  skiing;  reading;  collecting  symphonic  and  lighter 
classical  music.  Bachelor.  Address:  3009  Cottage  Grove, 
Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Ruth  Conley ,  daughter  of  George  Wallace  and  Mabel 
Merriam  Conley;  born  Sept.  8, 1912,  Plainfield,  Ill.  Earliest 
memory:  At  age  4,  “going  out  in  the  freshly  tarred  streets 
with  my  new  slippers  on.  It  made  an  impression  on  me 
and  Mother  did  also.”  Other  early  memories:  Boy  next 
door  throwing  salt  in  her  eyes.  “The  next  morning  I  got 
him  down  in  the  back  yard  and  ‘beat  up  on  him’  (age  6). 
The  tree  house  in  the  back  yard  [Wheaton,  Ill.]  and  the 
carrying  on  of  telephone  conversations  up  there  (age  10).” 
Grandpa  [Col.  Jonathan]  Merriam ’s  death.  Visit  to  Alice’s 
farm  [Alice  Bevan  Adams].  Her  oldest  brother’s  wedding. 
Attended  Longfellow  Public  School,  Wheaton,  Ill. ;  Wheaton 
Community  High  School,  graduating  1932.  Activities  out¬ 
side  of  school:  “Mostly  a  home  girl  and  some  secretarial 
work.”  Likes  to  deal  with  young  children.  Joined  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  1924,  Wheaton,  Ill.  Active  in  Standard 
Bearers,  a  missionary  society,  and  Epworth  League.  Likes 
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to  read  fiction  stories  best.  Likes  ironing  and  cooking 
(especially  making  biscuits).  Has  played  baseball  and  bas¬ 
ketball.  Prefers  baseball.  Likes  to  watch  and  follow  base¬ 
ball,  football,  basketball  and  hockey.  Her  three  favorites 
now  playing  in  the  National  League:  Stanley  Hack,  Lon 
Warneke,  Paul  Waner.  Likes  instrumental  music  best. 
One  of  her  biggest  experiences :  Eemembers  earthquake 
on  her  visit  a  few  years  ago  to  California.  4 ‘We  were 
seated  at  the  table  eating'  dinner,  when  the  chandeliers 
began  to  swing  back  and  forth.  My  aunt  took  my  hand  and 
we  ran  outdoors.  Much  to  my  surprise  the  ground  was  mov¬ 
ing,  which  gave  one  a  queer  sensation.  The  fish  pond  was 
moving  like  a  pan  too  full  of  water.  These  tremors  kept  up 
all  night  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour.  Every  time  one  oc¬ 
curred,  we  ran  outdoors.  By  morning  we  were  exhausted, 
but  the  earthquake  was  over.”  Hobbies:  Knitting,  stamp 
collecting.  Address :  604  N.  Wheaton  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Til. 
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ALVIN  OLIN  MERRIAM  AND  FAMILY 


Alvin  Olin  Merriam,  son  of  Col.  Jonathan  and  Lucy  White 
Merriam;  born  Nov.  30,  1876  on  the  farm  homestead  in 
Kittle  Township,  Tazewell  Co.,  7  miles  northwest  of  At¬ 
lanta,  Ill.  Earliest  memory:  “Swimming  in  Sugar  Creek 
with  brother  Henry.  Once  I  was  learning  to  swim  and  he 
was  helping  me.  At  a  certain  place  in  the  swimming  hole 
the  water  for  a  space  of  about  10  feet  was  over  my  head. 
I  became  a  little  confused,  got  choked  up  and  was  assisted 
to  shallow  water.  After  getting  my  breath,  however,  I  tried 
again  and  was  soon  coming  through  without  difficulty.’ ’ 
Other  early  memories:  Listening  to  his  mother  play  the 
piano — jigs  and  reels.  Walking  to  Mason  country  school 
with  his  sister  Nell.  Learned  to  skate  at  5  years  of  age. 
“I  vTell  remember  the  skates.  Wooden  bottoms.  Runners 
turned  up  at  the  toes.  Held  on  by  straps.  I  think  I  have 
at  least  two  grandsons  for  whom  they  wTould  not  be  too 
large,  for  as  a  boy  I  wras  quite  small  and  did  most  of  my 
growing  after  age  16.  One  winter  there  wras  a  very  heavy 
snowfall  and  sleet.  I  was  skating  everywhere  to  my  heart’s 
content,  sliding  over  snow-drifts  and  even  over  the  tops  of 
fences.  I  do  not  remember  any  serious  falls,  for  I  didn’t 
have  far  to  fall.  Probably  I  wTas  too  busy  to  help  much 
with  the  chores.  Those  wTere  the  days!”  Regarding  the 
family  shepherd  dog,  “Old  Ponto”:  “I  hunted  with  him 
and  recall  one  time  when  I  chased  rabbits  out  of  the  corn 
shocks  southeast  of  the  house  and  Ponto  picked  up  6  of 
them.  I  lugged  them  in  with  considerable  pride,  but  was 
dead  tired.  Age  7.”  Recalls  his  pony  Billy,  his  mischievous 
ways  and  his  many  demonstrations  of  loyalty.  “In  chasing 
a  steer  Billy  w'ould  turn  very  suddenly  if  the  animal  did 
and  the  rider  must  look  out  or  he  w-ould  be  unhorsed.  I 
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probably  fell  from  him  many  times  but  recall  once  in  par¬ 
ticular.  Billy  seemed  surprised  at  my  going  on  over  his 
head,  but  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks  and  waited  for  me  to 
get  back  on  again.”  Remembers  “ riding  ponies”  with  his 
brother  Ralph,  who  was  on  his  colt,  Tex.  “Tex  sidled  off 
and  lay  down  in  a  field  of  newly  planted  corn.  Ralph  burst 
out  crying,  as  I  supposed,  from  Tex’s  rolling  on  his  leg. 
‘Not  that,’  blubbered  Ralph.  ‘I  was  ’fraid  he’d  spoil  the 
corn.’  ”  Another  recollection:  “Those  trips  to  Atlanta 
for  Sunday  school  and  church  on  the  hot  Sundays,  with  Pa 
driving  leisurely  so  as  not  to  injure  the  horses,  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Always  on  time  at  9:30,  while  townspeople 
straggled  in  late.  The  journey  of  7  miles  was  sometimes 
made  in  an  hour  one  way,  if  we  hurried,  but  often  took  1  l/o 
hours  if  the  weather  was  hot.”  An  incident  told  him  by  his 
sister  Mary:  She  and  some  others  of  the  family  went  in 
a  wagon  from  the  farm  to  the  nearby  village  of  Armington 
with  Millard  Bowling,  a  farm  hand,  and  his  wife.  They  were 
driving  the  staid  old  stand-bys,  Nance  and  Matt.  Coming 
back,  they  met  some  folks  on  the  Verry  bridge,  which  in 
those  days  was  too  narrow  for  two  rigs  to  pass.  The  other 
party  called  out:  “You  will  have  to  back  off,  for  we  have 
a  colt  in  here.”  Without  an  instant’s  hesitation,  Millard 
replied,  “No,  you  will  have  to  back  off,  for  we  have  a  couple 
of  colts  in  here.”  Attended  Mason  Dist.  school,  1882  to 
spring  of  1890;  Atlanta  Illinois  schools,  beginning  fall  of 
1890  and  graduating  from  high  school  in  May  1896.  Liked 
mathematics  best.  About  1899,  attended  for  a  few  months 
the  Kent  College  of  Law  in  Chicago.  (Alvin’s  answers 
concerning  his  work  on  the  farm  are  far  too  meager.  The 
compiler  remembers  that  besides  engaging  in  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  activities  of  breaking  up  the  soil,  harrowing,  rolling, 
cultivating  corn,  threshing,  fence  making,  livestock  tending 
and  so  on,  he  was  at  age  15  running  the  mowing  machine  and 
at  16  driving  the  coni  planter  and  operating  the  binder. 
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He  Lad  a  natural  talent  for  machinery  and  was  very  skill¬ 
ful  in  its  operation.  By  the  time  he  was  21,  he  was  prac¬ 
tically  in  full  charge  of  farming  operations  under  the 
general  direction  of  his  father.  The  old  mules,  Tom  and 
Jerry,  were  his  regular  team.)  Came  to  Chicago  Jan.  1, 
1898  as  Chief  Clerk  in  the  United  States  Pension  Agency, 
of  which  his  father  was  the  head  under  appointment  by 
President  McKinley.  The  function  of  this  Agency  was  to 
issue  the  pension  checks  to  soldiers  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  He  occupied  this  position  until  1902.  Was  en¬ 
gaged  in  business  in  North  Carolina,  1902-03.  From  1904 
to  1906,  was  employed  by  Chicago  &  Indiana  Oil  Co., 
Geneva,  Ind.  From  1906  until  Jan.  1909,  worked  for  Prince, 
Merriam  &  Merriam  in  Arkansas,  developing  a  plantation 
and  living  in  Marianna,  Ark.  “Rode  a  great  deal  on  horse¬ 
back.  People  were  very  hospitable.  My  special  friends, 
J.  H.  and  J.  O.  Payne,  with  whom  I  hunted  and  fished  a 
great  deal,  are  still  living  at  Marianna  and  own  and  operate 
a  prosperous  store.  My  two  daughters,  Lucy  and  Mabel, 
were  born  there.  We  could  not  unite  with  a  Baptist  church 
because  Miriam  [his  first  wife]  had  not  been  baptized  by 
a  Baptist  minister.  She  was,  however,  baptized  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  minister  in  her  early  youth,  and  so  we  became  Method¬ 
ists  temporarily,  and  I  verily  believe  we  were  none  the 
worse  for  the  experience.’ ’  Jan.  7,  1909,  became  Cashier  of 
the  Auburn  State  Bank,  Auburn,  Ill.,  where  he  was  in  the 
banking  business  for  over  24  years.  Served  2  terms  as 
Mayor  of  Auburn,  111.,  1915-1919.  In  1924,  became  con¬ 
nected  with  The  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ill.,  dealing  with  investments.  In  this  company,  became 
member  of  Finance  Committee,  May  16,  1924;  Chairman 
Finance  Committee,  Feb.  4,  19*25;  Vice-president  in  Charge 
of  Investments,  Feb.  24,  1926;  Director,  Feb.  1,  1928;  mem¬ 
ber  Executive  Committee,  Feb.  2,  1933.  Has  been  active 
in  various  departments  of  the  American  Life  Convention, 
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particularly  in  the  Finance  Division,  where  from  time  to 
time  has  delivered  papers  on  various  subjects.  Married, 
first,  Miriam  Rawlings,  June  6,  1905  at  the  home  of  her 
grandfather,  William  Loehr,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Her  death 
occurred  Mar.  20,  1929.  Children  of  this  marriage:  Lucy 
Barbara  (Mrs.  Floyd  Gary  Short),  Mabel  Clara,  Henry 
Jonathan,  Margaret.  Married,  second,  Jane  Johnson,  May 
15,  1937  at  Wilmette,  Ill.  Joined  Atlanta  Baptist  Church, 
Atlanta,  Ill.  in  the  early  nineties.  Member  Immanuel  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Methodist  Church,  Marianna, 
Ark. ;  Auburn  Baptist  Church,  Auburn,  Ill.  Lodge  and  club 
memberships:  Ark  and  Anchor  Lodge,  A.F.A.M.,  Auburn, 
Ill.;  Elwood  Commandery  No.  6,  Springfield,  Ill.;  I.O.O.F., 
Auburn,  Ill.;  B.P.O.E.  (Elks),  Springfield,  Ill.;  Sangamo 
Club,  Springfield,  Ill. ;  Abraham  Lincoln  Assn.,  Springfield, 
Ill.  In  Masonry,  passed  through  the  Chairs  in  Master 
Masons  Lodge.  Is  Past  Worshipful  Master,  Ark  and  Anchor 
Lodge.  Athletic  activities  (compiler's  comment)  :  Alvin 
began  bowling  in  the  fall  of  1932,  age  56.  Has  bowled  in  the 
Elks,  Industrial  and  Franklin  Life  leagues  in  Springfield, 
Ill.  On  Dec.  17,  1934,  while  bowling  with  The  Franklin 
Life  team  in  the  Elks  League,  he  rolled  a  perfect  game  of 
300  (12  consecutive  strikes)  and  went  on  in  the  next  game 
to  get  4  more  strikes  in  a  row.  For  his  3  games  on  that 
occasion,  he  toppled  718  pins  with  an  average  of  239%. 
His  300  game  was  one  of  17  perfect  games  which  have  been 
rolled  in  official  competition  in  the  history  of  bowling  at 
Springfield,  Ill.  For  this  perfect  game  he  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  American  Bowling  Congress.  The  face 
of  this  medal  reads:  “American  Bowling  Congress,  Per¬ 
fect  Game.  300  A.B.C.,”  the  inscription  being  on  a  shield 
held  by  an  eagle;  reverse  side:  “A.  Merriam,  Springfield, 
Ill.,  Dec.  17,  1934."  The  rolling  of  a  perfect  game  in  official 
competition  is  a  rare  and  distinguished  achievement.  It 
is  probably  not  accomplished  in  more  than  one  game  in 
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125,000.  He  also  won  the  Springfield,  Ill.  Singles  Cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  season  of  1935-1936  with  a  score  of  664. 
Alvin  lias  been  proficient  in  athletics  generally.  In  his 
teens  and  twenties,  was  a  reasonably  good  pitcher  in  ama¬ 
teur  baseball,  having  considerable  speed  and  a  fair  assort¬ 
ment  of  “ foolers, ”  including  “in-shoots,”  “out-shoots,” 
“hops,”  “drops”  and  other  “stuff.”  Music:  Played  flute 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Atlanta  high  school  and  Atlanta 
town  orchestras.  Has  done  some  piano  playing  after  his 
own  fashion.  Enjoys  classical  and  all  other  good  music. 
Republican.  Hobbies :  Fishing,  crossword  puzzles.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  430  N.  Seventh  St.,  Auburn,  Ill. 

Jane  Johnson  Merriam,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Carolina 
Samuelson  Johnson;  born  Dec.  13,  1880  at  Kristianstad 
(on  the  Baltic  Sea),  Sweden.  Her  father  when  a  young  man 
came  to  the  United  States  and  was  in  Chicago  during  The 
Great  Fire  of  1871.  Returned  to  Sweden  and  went  into 
hotel  business.  Came  back  to  the  United  States  in  1885 
with  his  young  wife  and  two  small  children.  In  due  time, 
became  a  naturalized  citizen.  Having  some  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  he  was  employed  by  Rand  McNally 
&  Co.  of  Chicago.  Earliest  memory:  “A  set  of  gaily 
painted  trees  and  animals — Xmas  in  Sweden,  age  4.  The 
bright  green  little  trees  stand  out  most  clearly  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  and  I  can  almost  smell  the  fresh  paint  on  those  tiny 
toys.”  Other  early  memories:  “An  aged  man  by  the  name 
of  Olaf  with  a  pack  on  his  back  coming  to  our  back  door 
in  Sweden  with  things  to  sell.  An  old  servant,  Margreta, 
would  give  him  something  in  a  small  glass  and  from  the 
shape  of  the  glass,  I  know  now  that  it  was  wine.  Remember 
during  my  last  summer  in  Sweden  when  King  Oscar  was 
coming  to  our  city.  The  place  was  decorated.  There  was 
a  profusion  of  colored  glass  containers  with  lights  in  them. 
My  brother  and  I  each  had  on  blue  pinafores.  Remember 
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sitting  on  my  mother’s  lap  when  there  was  a  loud  hoarse 
toot  that  startled  me.  She  smiled  and  embraced  me.  In 
later  years  she  told  me  this  was  on  the  ship  as  we  were 
ready  to  sail  for  the  U.S.A.  During  the  voyage  my  brother, 
21/21  and  I,  4^2,  were  running  around  on  the  deck.  The 
sailors  wanted  to  wash  the  decks  and  so  shut  us  up  behind 
one  of  the  low  half-doors.  Recall  my  mother’s  being  sea¬ 
sick.  Later  when  convalescing,  she  was  in  her  steamer 
chair  as  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  U.S.A. — a  faint 
narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  horizon.  On  our  way  to  Chi¬ 
cago  the  train  stopped  in  the  open  country  for  some  little 
time.  My  father  got  oil*  and  returned  with  wild  straw¬ 
berries  in  a  handkerchief.  That  was  my  first  sight  of 
strawberries!  On  my  eleventh  birthday  I  was  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  a  bow  scraping  across  the  strings  of  a  violin. 
My  father,  mother  and  brother  were  standing  around  my 
bed  with  happy  faces — brother  with  the  violin,  my  birthday 
present,  in  his  hands.”  Went  to  live  in  Chicago  and  has 
spent  practically  all  her  life  in  that  city  or  its  suburbs  up 
to  the  time  of  her  marriage.  After  her  mother’s  death, 
made  her  home  with  Judge  and  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  Horton  of 
Chicago.  Her  brother  secured  a  good  education  and  is  now 
a  prominent  architect  at  Columbia,  S.C.  To  a  specific  in¬ 
quiry  about  her  foster  parents,  writes:  ‘‘They  were  both 
active  in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  Chicago.  Judge 
Horton  had  charge  of  ushering  during  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  meetings.  At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  Fire  he  was 
superintendent  of  Grace  M.  E.  Church  Sunday  school,  the 
largest  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Member  of  law 
firm  of  Hoyne,  Horton  and  Iloyne,  later  Horton  and  Hoyne. 
Was  on  bench  of  Circuit  Court  of  Cook  Countv  for  16  vears. 
Also  sat  as  judge  in  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court.  Had 
appeared  before  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Trustee  of  Lewis  Institute  and  Northwestern  Universitv. 
President  of  board  of  trustees  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute. 
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The  Hortons  were  kind  and  loving  and  did  much  for  roe. 
I  revere  their  memory.”  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Horton 
(known  to  her  as  “Aunt  Fannie”),  lived  with  Mrs.  Horton’s 
niece,  Mrs.  S.  I.  Kaufman,  in  whose  home  at  Wilmette,  Ill. 
she  was  married  to  Alvin  Olin  Merriam,  May  15, 1937.  “The 
Kaufmans  were  wonderful  friends  and  saw  me  through 
some  of  my  darkest  hours.”  Attended  private  Swedish 
school  in  Chicago  at  age  5,  and  later  grade  schools  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  high  school  in  Evanston,  Ill.  Entered  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  in  1898,  going  2  days  a  week  and  graduating  in 
June  1903.  From  early  childhood,  was  interested  in  “play¬ 
acting.”  Took  “elocution  lessons.”  Later  attended  Soper 
School  of  Oratory  in  Chicago  and  had  private  tutoring. 
Art  work:  Sketching  and  painting  likenesses.  “I  really 
couldn’t  call  myself  a  portrait  painter,  as  I  never  took  that 
art  seriously  until  I  had  to  beat  the  depression.  Having  a 
reputation  for  getting  a  likeness,  I  found  that  I  could  put 
that  to  good  use  in  the  way  of  cutting  silhouettes.  Although 
during  the  depression  a  good  many  could  not  afford  por¬ 
traits,  they  could  pay  for  silhouettes.  I  made  enough  for  a 
living  by  cutting  them.  After  silhouettes,  my  work  was 
mostly  doing  likenesses,  sketching  them  in  pencil  or  crayon, 
with  a  few  in  oil.  I  studied  landscape  painting  with  the 
dean  of  landscape  painters  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Pey- 
raud.  I  consider  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peyraud  among  my  finest 
friends.”  Joined  Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Nov.  1897,  wTiere  was  secretary  in  Intermediate  Dept,  in 
Sunday  school  and  vice-president  of  Intermediate  Society. 
“Here  I  belonged  to  The  Encouragement  Club,  of  which 
my  husband  and  Miriam  Rawlings  [later  his  first  wife] 
were  members.  Miriam  and  her  sister  Eva  were  among 
my  first  friends  in  Immanuel  Baptist  Church.  During  all 
the  rest  of  Miriam’s  life  we  were  dear  friends,  keeping  up 
our  visits  and  correspondence.”  In  the  spring  of  1938,  united 
with  Auburn  Baptist  Church,  Auburn,  Ill.  Music:  Studied 
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violin,  her  favorite  instrument,  for  a  short  time  at  age  11. 
“The  violin  alone  and  orchestra  music  are  mv  favorites.” 

m 

Hobbies:  Drama,  art  and  gardening.  “In  recent  years, 
had  I  gone  in  for  collecting,  it  would  have  been  figurines.” 
Concludes:  “Life  has  never  been  dull  for  me.  I  enjoy  it 
fully.”  Address  :  430  N.  Seventh  St.,  Auburn,  Ill. 

Lucy  Merriam  Short,  daughter  of  Alvin  Olin  and  Miriam 
Rawlings  Merriam;  born  Oct.  4,  1906  at  Marianna,  Ark. 
Earliest  memory:  “When  I  was  convalescing  from  diph¬ 
theria  at  about  age  3 M>,  I  remember  Pop  found  a  nest  of 
tiny  baby  rabbits  in  the  yard  outside  my  window  and  he 
carried  one  in  his  hands  to  my  window  so  I  could  see  it.” 
Other  early  memories:  “Visiting  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
[Col.  Jonathan  and  Lucy  White  Merriam]  in  Plainfield, 
Ill.  and  Wheaton,  Ill.  Once  when  I  was  in  Plainfield,  age  8, 
Aunt  Mabel-  [Mabel  Merriam  Conley]  and  Mama  took  us 
swimming  in  the  park.  We  went  in  our  swimming  suits 
and  took  some  dry  clothes  to  put  on  afterwards.  All  but 
Raymond  [Raymond  Dula  Conley] — when  he  came  out  drip¬ 
ping  wet  and  shivering,  he  hadn’t  a  thing  to  put  on.  My 
sister  Margaret  was  a  tiny  baby  in  the  buggy  and  Mamma 
took  one  of  the  baby  blankets  and  wrapped  around  Ray¬ 
mond.  He  had  to  walk  all  the  way  home  in  his  blanket. 
And  was  he  mortified!  Of  course,  the  rest  of  us  followed 
behind  him,  laughing  at  him  and  adding  to  his  wretched¬ 
ness.  Having  my  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed,  age  6.  In 
our  neighbor’s  big  barn — jumping  out  of  the  hayloft.  Push¬ 
ing  and  pulling  each  other  around  the  block  in  a  one-seated 
cart  minus  horse  and  harness.  All  the  action  games  in 
tomboy  fashion  were,  I  guess,  my  specialty.”  Attended 
Auburn  Grade  School,  x\uburn,  Ill.;  Auburn  Township 
High  School,  graduating  June  1924;  Shurtleft*  College, 
Alton,  III.,  graduating  June  1928,  Ph.B.  degree;. postgradu¬ 
ate  work,  University  of  Illinois,  L'rbana,  Ill.,  summer  of 
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1929.  During  college,  majored  in  English  literature,  mi- 
nored  in  French  and  history;  Spanish  also  a  favorite. 
Principal  pursuits  outside  of  studies  during  school  and 
college:  Music;  class  projects;  quartette  and  Girls’  Glee 
Club;  campus  literary  society.  Earned  part  of  her  voice 
lessons  for  three  years  singing  in  the  College  church  choir. 
Recreations,  same  periods:  “Basketball — played  on  my 
class  teams  through  high  school  and  college.  Volleyball; 
girls’  track  events.  Was  on  the  girls’  tennis  team  at  Shurt- 
leff  for  three  years.  I  have  always  loved  any  kind  of  sports 
— probably  spent  more  time  than  I  should  have  on  them — 
though  1  really  don’t  believe  so.”  Still  tries  her  hand  at 
golf  occasionally.  Worked,  Auburn  State  Bank,  as  book¬ 
keeper  from  June  192S  to  June  1929.  Taught  history,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  music- in  Auburn  Township  High  School  from 
Sept.  1929  to  June  1930.  Musical  education  and  activities: 
“Took  piano  lessons  from  my  mother,  beginning  ‘way 
back  when,’  through  high  school.  At  Shurtleff,  I  took  a 
little  piano  and  organ,  and  one  year  of  public  school  music.” 
Studied  voice  during  3 Vo  vears  of  Shurtleff  College,  and 
for  about  5  years  at  Springfield  College  of  Music,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.;  violin  at  Springfield,  Ill.  during  most  of  her  4 
years  of  high  school.  Contralto  soloist  at  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Springfield,  Ill.,  1930-1933 — interrupted  by  raising 
of  family  but  resumed  Oct.  1939.  Joined  Auburn  Baptist 
Church,  at  age  8;  since  1937,  member  of  Central  Baptist 
Church,  Springfield,  Ill.,  where  with  her  husband,  now 
attends  young  married  people’s  class  and  belongs  to  Cradle 
Roll  Mother’s  Class.  Married  Floyd  Gary  Short,  Sept.  6, 
1930  at  Auburn,  Ill.  Children:  Floyd  Alvin,  Gary  Edward, 
David  Merriam.  Member  of  Morning  Etudes  (before  the 
children  came);  Amateur  Musical  Club;  Cabinet  Member, 
Springfield  Municipal  Choir,  consisting  of  about  180  voices. 
Hobbies:  Family  takes  most  of  her  time  but  tries  to  do  a 
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little  knitting  and  to  play  a  little  bridge.  Address :  328  S. 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Floyd  Gary  Short,  son  of  James  Edward  and  Susan 
Duncan  Short;  born  Aug.  29,  1904,  Fayette,  Ill.  To  a  spe¬ 
cific  inquiry  as  to  his  parents  and  other  ancestors,  says : 
‘  ‘My  mother  was  born  in  McDonough  County,  Ill.,  near 
Macomb.  Her  father,  James  Franklin  Duncan,  was  born 
in  Washington  County,  Tenn.  Her  mother,  Lucy  McBride 
Duncan,  was  born  in  Illinois.  Mother  attended  Blackburn 
College  at  Carlinville,  Ill.  and  was  a  school  teacher  at  the 
time  she  was  married.  My  father’s  parents  died  when  he 
was  a  youngster.  His  father,  John  Short,  and  his  mother, 
Emily  Gary  Short,  were  both  born  in  Green  County,  Ill. 
He  was  raised  largely  by  his  Grandfather  Gary,  who  came 
from  Kentucky.  On  both  sides  of  the  house,  all  were  farm- 
ers,  Baptists  and  Republicans.  Father  attended  Blackburn 
College,  Carlinville,  Ill.  He  played  both  football  and  base¬ 
ball — the  latter  quite  proficiently.  It  must  have  been  from 
him  that  I  gained  my  liking  for  sports.  At  the  time  he 
and  Mother  were  married,  he  was  a  grain  buyer  in  Kansas. 
They  lived  there  the  first  year  of  their  married  life,  and 
then  came  back  to  Illinois.”  Earliest  memory:  “My  great¬ 
grandfather  and  great-grandmother  Gaiy  lived  close  to  us 
and  had  the  habit  of  burning  a  lamp  all  night.  One  morning 
in  the  winter,  I  recall  being  over  there  before  they  were 
up  and  before  daylight.  I  blew  the  lamp  out.  Nothing  hap¬ 
pened  as  a  result  and  I  have  no  idea  why  this  memory  should 
stay  with  me.”  Other  early  memories:  “Falling  in  a 
watering  trough  and  being  pulled  out  by  my  brother. 
Butchering  day  on  the  farm;  the  cornering  of  hogs  and 
shooting  them;  then,  alas!  to  school,  curtailing  the  excite¬ 
ment;  home,  and  the  hogs  all  cut  up;  grinding  sausage, 
rendering  lard — hot  cracklings.  Swimming  in  the  creek 
every  day — more  of  a  mud  hole,  but  a  paradise!  I  remem- 
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her  the  summer  I  had  many  stone  bruises  on  my  feet  from 
driving  the  cows  to  a  pasture  over  a  rocky  road.  The 
grandest  feeling  ever  (bar  none) — taking  off  my  long  under¬ 
wear  in  the  spring  and  going  barefoot.  At  school,  I  can 
still  see  my  older  brother  pick  up  two  sandwiches  from  our 
lunch  pail,  appraise  them  with  an  expert  eve,  and  unfail¬ 
ingly  hand  me  the  smaller.’ ’  Attended  school,  1st  grade, 
Fayette,  Ill.;  Piney  school,  Macoupin  Co.,  Ill.,  2nd,  3rd  and 
4th  grades ;  back  to  Fayette  for  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades ; 
Alton  High  School,  Alton,  Ill.,  graduating  1922 ;  Shurtleff 
College,  Alton,  Ill.,  graduating  1927,  Ph.B.  degree.  Favor¬ 
ite  study:  History.  Extra  activities  during  college:  3 
years  football,  team  captain  his  last  year;  3  years  basket¬ 
ball;  4  years  baseball,  being  team  captain  last  2  years;  3 
years  track;  held  records  in  high  jump  and  broad  jump. 
Glee  club  and  dramatics.  Earned  money  during  school  and 
college:  Sweeping  gym.;  vmrking  during  summer  vacation 
on  farm;  caretaker  swimming  pool;  playground  director; 
Xmas  and  Easter  vacations,  working  in  steel  and  brass 
mills,  and  railroad  yards.  College  scholarship.  Play  activi¬ 
ties  as  boy  and  man :  Fishing,  hunting,  golf,  bowling.  Scores 
in  golf,  low  70s  up;  normally  shoots  in  high  70s  or  lowT  80s. 
In  bowling,  278  down;  average  around  190.  Spent  year  in 
New  York  City  1927-28,  attending  National  Recreation 
School,  'where  received  board  and  lodging  and  small  amount 
of  cash  doing  settlement-house  work.  Spent  summer  as 
swimming  instructor  in  Girl  Scout  camp.  Entered  employ 
of  The  Franklin  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Nov. 
1928 ;  has  been  Agency  Secretary  and  is  now  in  UnderwTit- 
ing.  Music:  4 4 Greatest  accomplishment,  learning  to  play 
harmonica.  Tastes  run  from  symphonies  to  light  opera. 
Popular  music  doesn’t  interest  me  a  great  deal.  Like  band 
music.”  Married  Lucy  Barbara  Merriam,  Sept.  6,  1930, 
Auburn,  Ill.  Children:  Floyd  Alvin,  Gary  Edwrard,  David 
Merriam.  Joined  Baptist  Church,  Fayette,  Ill.,  1915;  East 


Alton  Methodist  Church,  1921;  Central  Baptist  Church, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  1937.  Y.M.C.A.  Member  Elks  Club.  Poli¬ 
tics :  Republican  always.  Hobby:  Sports.  Address:  328 
S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Floyd  Alvin  Short,  son  of  Floyd  Gary  and  Lucy  Merriam 
Short;  born  Sept.  26,  1932  at  Springfield,  Ill.  Earliest 
memory:  At  age  3  years,  10  months,  going  fishing  with  his 
uncle,  Henry  Jonathan  Merriam,  one  Saturday  afternoon 
at  Lake  Springfield.  Actually  made  a  catch — one  measuring 
all  of  2  inches — and  was  tickled  and  proud.  Other  early  mem¬ 
ories:  Accompanying  Grandpa  (Alvin  Olin  Merriam)  and 
the  same  uncle  to  Lake  Springfield  for  a  ride  in  his  Grand¬ 
pa^  boat.  In  moving  the  boat  out  into  the  lake  they  became 
stuck  in  a  shallow  place.  He  will  never  forget  the  excitement 
and  suspense  in  getting  the  boat  free.  Still  can  show  you 
the  exact  spot.  An  all  day  journey  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to 
see  the  Zoo.  There  was  a  special  monkey  show,  and  the 
monkey  riding  a  one-wheel  bicycle  still  strikes  him  as  being 
really  wonderful.  On  this  trip  he  went  with  his  mother  and 
daddy,  his  brother  Gary,  Aunt  Mabel  (Mabel  Clara  Mer¬ 
riam),  Uncle  Henry  J.  and  Aunt  Mildred  (Mrs.  Henry 
Jonathan  Merriam).  Attended  public  school  kindergarten 
at  Dubois  School,  Springfield,  Ill.,  from  Jan.  to  June  1938; 
Dubois  Grade  School,  beginning  Sept.  1938.  Likes  every¬ 
thing  except  numbers.  Makes  only  B  in  that  subject  but 
A  in  everything  else.  Play  activities  and  propensities :  Just 
ordinary  boisterous  play — Cops  hi  Robbers — Cowboys  hi 
Indians,  etc.  Likes  to  build,  cut  out  and  construct  and  to 
draw.  Seems  right  now  to  be  showing  a  good  deal  of  ability 
for  drawing.  In  summer  of  1939,  belonged  to  a  Town  Camp 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  boys  from  6  to  12.  Walked  downtown 
and  back  all  alone  3  mornings  a  week.  It  was  grand  play 
for  him — swimming,  handcraft,  Hiking,  music,  etc.  Likes 
to  watch  his  grandpa  and  daddy  bowl.  Attends  Central 
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Baptist  Sunday  school,  starting  in  Jan.  1937.  Proclivities: 
Ambitions  most  changeable.  Eight  now  thinks  he  will  be 
a  policeman.  Not  long  ago  it  was  a  fireman.  Said  one  day: 
“Oh  boy,  Mother,  won’t  you  be  proud  someday  when  I  go 
by  on  the  fire  engine  and  wave  at  you?”  Mood  and  tem¬ 
perament:  Quick,  restless  and  jumpy — always  wanting  to 
go  somewhere  or  to  do  something.  Quite  agreeable,  if  you 
can  find  a  way  to  get  around  him.  Very  affectionate.  His 
baby  brother  David  is  the  “apple  of  his  eye.”  Is  aggres¬ 
sive  and  self-sufficient.  Established  his  independence  long 
ago.  At  age  6,  could  get  himself  downtown  and  back  or  to 
Daddy’s  office  or  to  Sunday  school  and  back  home  again 
either  by  walking  or  on  the  bus — all  of  them  a  distance  of 
from  18  to  24  blocks  one  way.  His  most  exciting  and  pleas¬ 
ant  experiences :  First,  seeing  the  ocean  and  next  going 
through  the  mountains.  In  summer  of  1939,  he  and  his 
brother  Gary  took  a  trip  east  to  New  Hampshire  and  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  through  the  White  Mountains  with 
their  mother,  father  and  Aunt  Mabel.  Youngsters  spent 
several  days  at  the  ocean  and  will  never  forget  it.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  32S  S-  Lincoln  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Gary  Edward  Short ,  son  of  Floyd  Gary  and  Lucy  Mer- 
riam  Short;  born  July  26,  1935,  Springfield,  Ill.  Early 
memories :  When  3  years  old,  visited  the  Zoo  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  and  remembers  the  alligators.  Trip  east  and  playing 
at  the  seashore,  age  4.  Favorite  play:  Building  with  his 
blocks.  Attends  Central  Baptist  Sunday  school  regularly, 
starting  in  Jan.  1937.  Mood  and  temperament:  Slow  and 
deliberate.  Not  easilv  excited.  Unusuallv  good  and  sweet 
tempered.  Can  entertain  himself  for  hours  and  one  would 
never  know  he  is  around.  Garv  and  his  brother  Floyd 
compared:  Gary  has  always  been  opposite  to  Floyd  in 
disposition.  He  is  deliberate,  though  determined.  Floyd 
has  always  been  jumpy  and  restless,  quickly  excitable  and 
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impatient  if  things  don't  work  out  as  he  plans  them.  Floyd 
is  quite  serious  in  his  work.  Apparently  Gary  isn’t  going 
to  develop  much  seriousness.  Favorite  books  and  pictures: 
All  action  pictures.  Their  mother  regrets  it,  but  both  Gary 
and  Floyd  “eat  up”  all  the  war  pictures,  pictures  of  guns, 
cannons,  uniforms,  etc.  Both  love  their  coloring  books; 
also  their  story  books  with  “Black  Beauty”  and  “Hansel 
and  Gretel”  among  their  favorites.  Address:  328  S.  Lin¬ 
coln  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

David  Merriam  Short,  son  of  Floyd  Gary  and  Lucy  Mer- 
riam  Short;  born  Xov.  8,  1938,  Springfield,  Ill.  Has  always 
been  “a  husky” — weighing  9%  lbs.  at  birth  and  growing 
steadily  to  about  32  lbs.  at  one  year.  Has  happy  disposi¬ 
tion — though  showing  distinct  signs  of  being  stubborn  and 
determined.  Is  counted  upon  to  be  the  musician  of  the 
family.  Does  a  good  job  of  keeping  time  with  his  hands 
and  feet.  Address:  328  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Mabel  Clara  Merriam,  daughter  of  Alvin  Olin  and  Miriam 
Rawlings  Merriam;  born  July  29,  1908  at  Marianna,  Ark. 
Earliest  memory:  “The  family  moved  to  Auburn,  Ill.  when 
I  was  6  months  old,  and  so  my  childhood  memories  are  of 
Auburn.  One  of  my  earliest  memories  was  the  purchase 
of  the  first  family  car,  a  Ford.  Outstanding  memory  is  a 
trip  the  family  took  when  I  was  12  by  auto  to  Colorado.” 
Attended  Auburn  Grade  School;  Auburn  Township  High 
School,  graduating  in  1925.  Attended  Shurtleff  College, 
Alton,  Ill.,  graduating  with  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  1929. 
In  grade  and  high  school,  was  principally  interested  in 
geography  and  history;  in  college — history  (major)  and 
literature  (minor).  Outside  activities  during  grade  and 
high  school  careers:  Literary  clubs;  during  college,  ath¬ 
letics.  Entered  employ  of  The  Franklin  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Aug.  1929,  where  she  is  now  Super- 
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visor  of  files.  Joined  Auburn  Baptist  Church,  at  age  9; 
since  1938,  member  of  Central  Baptist  Church,  Springfield, 
Ill.  Has  participated  in  tennis,  basketball  and  ice  skating. 
Likes  to  watch  and  follow  baseball  and  football.  As  to  mus¬ 
ical  attainments  and  tastes,  says:  “Am  only  a  good  listen¬ 
er.”  Places  she  has  lived:  Marianna,  Ark.  6  months; 
Auburn,  Ill.  1909-1937;  Springfield,  Ill.  since  1937.  Hob¬ 
bies  :  Travel,  books,  knitting.  Took  a  short  European  trip, 
including  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland  and  France 
in  1932,  and  went  to  Bermuda  in  October  1938.  Address : 
328  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

Henry  Jonathan  Merriam,  son  of  Alvin  Olin  and  Miriam 
Rawlings  Merriam;  born  Mar.  26,  1910  at  Auburn,  Ill. 
Earliest  memory:  4 4 At  about  age  3,  when  one  evening  Pop 
came  home  with  a  package  under  his  arm  and,  with  me  at 
his  heels,  slipped  out  to  the  barn  where  our  Ford  car  was 
kept.  After  removing  the  old  bulb  horn  from  the  car,  he 
opened  the  package,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  those 
new-fangled  mechanical  horns.  Then  the  whole  family  was 
let  in  on  the  surprise  and  all  took  a  trial  spin  during  which 
the  new  horn  was  duly  and  properly  initiated.”  Other 
early  memories:  4 ‘Walks  in  the  country  with  a  neighbor 
girl  to  a  relative  of  hers  over  a  route  which  took  us  along 
an  abandoned  railroad  bed  and  over  an  enormous  river 
(about  5  feet  wide)  on  a  footbridge.  A  touching  and  impres¬ 
sive  funeral  ceremony  we  held  for  4  Red  Cap/  a  pet  goldfish 
that  probably  died  from  overeating.  Our  moving  from  West 
Auburn  to  our  home  on  North  Seventh,  on  which  occasion 
I  sat  on  the  high  seat  with  the  drayman  and  held  the  reins 
of  the  horses.’ ’  Says  his  experience  as  to  pets  is  limited 
but  vivid:  “When  I  was  about  10  years  old,  1  had  a  little 
mongrel  dog  named  ‘Moxie’  that  I  raised  almost  from 
birth,  but  at  the  age  of  G  months  he  was  poisoned.  It  was 
a  tragedy  that  almost  broke  my  heart.  A  couple  of  years 
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later  I  acquired  a  pair  of  guinea  pigs,  ‘Tony’  and  ‘Cleo,’ 
but  after  a  year  or  so  of  pigs  in  the  basement,  the  family 
induced  me  to  sell  them.,,  Attended  Auburn  Grade  School, 
Auburn,  Ill.,  19IG-1923;  Auburn  Township  High  School, 
1923-1926;  Mercersburg  Academy,  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  1926- 
1929,  graduating  June  1929.  In  grade  school,  reading  was 
his  most  interesting  subject;  in  high  school  and  academy, 
science  and  mathematics.  Outside  activities  during  those 
periods:  Camping,  swimming,  skating;  and  at  Mercers¬ 
burg,  gymnastics  (his  favorite  sport).  Entered  James 
Millikin  University,  Decatur,  Ill.,  Sept.  1929,  graduating 
June  1933,  A.B.  degree.  In  university,  was  most  interested 
in  mathematics,  economics  and  philosophy.  Outside  activi¬ 
ties  during  university  career :  Dramatics,  intramural  ath¬ 
letics  and  wrestling.  Likes  to  watch  and  follow  football. 
Best  average  bowling  score,  170.  First  business  after 
leaving  university:  “Life  insurance  agent,  at  which  job  I 
was  a  complete  failure  and  from  which  job  I  speedily 
learned  that  a  college  education  was  not  the  sole  requisite 
to  a  business  success.”  Entered  employ  of  The  Franklin 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Jan.  1934  in 
Actuarial  Department  as  clerk;  May  1935,  transferred  to 
Agency  Accounting  Department ;  Sept.  1938,  transferred 
to  New  Business  Department,  becoming  assistant  to  Super¬ 
visor.  Early  in  1940,  wras  made  Supervisor,  same  depart¬ 
ment.  Literary  tastes :  Mystery  stories ;  travel ;  books  on 
international  affairs  such  as  Pierre  Van  Paassen’s  “Days 
of  our  Years.”  Musical  tastes:  “Run  pretty  much  to  the 
low-brow  type  with  one  exception — I  am  very  fond  of 
music  played  by  the  big  symphony  orchestras.  I  don’t  care 
for  the  opera  singers  or  the  general  run  of  trained  solo¬ 
ists — much  prefer  Bing  Crosby.”  Joined  Auburn  Baptist 
Church  1921;  April  1938,  united  with  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Auburn,  Ill.,  where  teaches  class  of  14  year  old 
boys  and  is  member  of  the  finance  committee.  Member: 
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Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fraternity;  Masonic  Lodge.  Y.M.C.A. 
Married,  Aug.  9,  1932  at  Rushville,  Ill.  to  Mildred  Jean 
Campbell.  Children:  Henry  Jonathan,  Jr.,  Jean.  Politics: 
Republican.  Hobbies :  Fishing,  hunting,  gardening  and 
scouting  (now  scoutmaster  of  Auburn  Scout  Troop).  Ad¬ 
dress  :  602  W.  Washington  St.,  Auburn,  Ill. 

Mildred  Campbell  Merriam,  daughter  of  William  Magner 
and  Delia  Anders  Campbell;  born  Nov.  8,  1912,  Decatur, 
Ill.  To  a  specific  inquiry  about  her  parents  and  other 
ancestors,  writes:  “My  parents  are  both  in  their  fifties 
and  live  in  Decatur,  111.  I  have  three  brothers  all  older 
than  I.  My  father  has  been  a  wholesale  grocery  salesman 
most  of  his  life,  but  since  1933  has  been  employed  at  Faries 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Decatur.  He  is  the  son  of  Henry  E. 
Campbell  and  Antoinette  Clark  and  spent  his  childhood  in 
Tuscola,  Ill.  His  father  lived  on  a  farm  near  Oakland,  Ill. 
until  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  for  the  Civil  War  where  he 
served  in  the  cavalry  for  three  and  a  half  years.  After  the 
war  he  farmed  for  a  while  and  then  became  a  travelling 
salesman.  Mv  father’s  mother  came  from  Ohio  and  her 
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people  were  originally  from  England.  The  Campbells 
came  from  Scotland.  Mother  is  the  daughter  of  Carroll 
Anders  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Brasier.  Carroll  Anders  was 
of  Dutch  descent  and  died  when  my  mother  was  about  a 
year  old.  Her  mother  is  still  living  in  Carmi,  Ill.  Mother 
spent  her  childhood  on  a  farm  near  Shawnee  town,  Ill.  The 
Brasiers  came  from  France.”  Earliest  memory:  “A  flag 
raising  ceremony,  organized  by  my  three  brothers,  which 
included  all  the  neighborhood  children.  I  remember  it 
because  I  was  allowed  to  speak  two  lines  of  a  poem  included 
in  the  ceremony.”  Other  early  memories:  “Being  dressed 
as  a  ghost  and  receiving  guests  at  a  Halloween  party.  Tea 
parties  with  neighborhood  girls.  Signing  of  the  Armistice — 
all  my  brothers  and  friends  banging  lids  and  pans,  etc.  I 
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joined  in  but  didn’t  quite  understand  what  it  was  all  about. 
Two  dogs  we  had,  named  Jack  and  Jill.  We  gave  Jill  to 
some  people  in  the  country  and  I  remember  when  she  ran 
away  and  came  back  to  us.”  Attended  Warren  Grade 
School,  Decatur,  Ill.;  French  School,  1919-1923;  Roosevelt 
Junior  High,  1923-1927 ;  Decatur  High  School,  Decatur,  Ill., 
graduating  in  1930.  Attended  James  Millikin  University, 
Decatur,  Ill.,  2  years.  During  grade  school,  was  most  in¬ 
terested  in  reading,  writing  and  spelling.  In  high  school: 
Literature  and  Spanish.  Outside  activities  in  grade  school: 
Reading,  skating,  playing  with  neighborhood  children.  High 
school:  School  newspaper,  high  school  sorority,  literary 
clubs,  glee  club.  Studies  mainly  interested  in  at  college: 
English  literature,  child  study,  psychology.  Outside  activi¬ 
ties  at  college:  sorority  mostly.  Things  musical:  Enjoys 
singing  for  her  own  entertainment.  Likes  most  popular 
music,  Bing  Crosby  being  her  favorite  singer.  Is  fond  of 
symphony  orchestras  and  has  many  favorite  classical  and 
semi-classical  numbers.  Sports  participated  in :  Basketball, 
volleyball,  baseball,  skating  and  bicycling.  Enjoyed  skating 
best.  Likes  to  follow  football  and  basketball.  Married 
Henry  Jonathan  Merriam,  Aug.  9,  1932  at  Rushville,  Ill. 
Children:  Henry  Jonathan,  Jr.,  Jean.  Since  marriage,  has 
lived  in  Decatur,  Ill.  from  Aug.  1932  to  Feb.  1934;  Spring- 
field,  Ill.  from  Feb.  1934  to  Mar.  1936;  Auburn,  Ill.  from 
Mar.  1936  to  present.  Joined,  1920,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Decatur,  Ill.  Now  belongs  to  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Auburn,  Ill.  Member:  Pi  Beta  Phi,  college  sorority;  Wo¬ 
man’s  Club,  Auburn,  Ill.  Hobby:  Reading.  Address:  602 
W.  Washington  St.,  Auburn,  Ill. 

Henry  Jonathan  Merriam,  Jr.,  son  of  Henry  Jonathan 
and  Mildred  Campbell  Merriam;  born  Sept.  1,  1937  at 
Springfield,  Ill.  At  age  2a/2 :  Has  a  rather  excitable  tem¬ 
perament,  is  very  friendly,  and  has  a  good  sense  of  humor. 
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Can  repeat  a  number  of  bis  favorite  nursery  rhymes  word 
for  word.  Gets  into  things  faster  than  one  can  keep  up 
with  him.  Has  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  lending 
evidence  to  the  possibility  that  his  little  pranks  are  not 
always  committed  innocently.  Apparently  has  great  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  baby  sister.  His  greatest  interest  at  present 
seems  to  be  along  musical  lines,  the  combination  radio  and 
Victrola  being  an  everlasting  source  of  entertainment  for 
him.  His  enjoyment  of  music  includes  not  only  listening 
but  dancing,  his  dance  interpretations  being  completely 
original  and  unrepressed.  Address :  602  AY.  Washington 
St.,  Auburn,  Ill. 

Jean  Merriam,  daughter  of  Henry  Jonathan  and  Mildred 
Campbell  Merriam :  born  Feb.  22,  1939  at  Springfield,  Ill. 
At  age  one :  Has  been  extremely  active  and  vigorous  from 
her  cradle,  and  unlike  her  brother  is  not  at  all  excitable 
or  high  strung.  Has  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and  likes  to 
drape  clothes,  hats,  newspapers,  etc.  over  her  head  and 
look  around  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  to  see  if  the  audience 
is  properly  appreciative.  Is  very  fond  of  her  brother  and 
laughs  boisterously  at  his  slightest  antic.  Has  a  very  deter¬ 
mined  disposition  and  will  not  be  ignored  nor  dissuaded 
once  she  has  set  her  mind  on  something.  At  the  same  time, 
is  usually  happy  and  completely  contented,  entertaining 
herself  by  the  hour  with  a  few  toys  in  her  play  pen.  Ad¬ 
dress  :  602  AY.  AA^ashington  St.,  Auburn,  Ill. 

Margaret  Merriam,  daughter  of  Alvin  Olin  and  Miriam 
Rawlings  Merriam;  born  June  9,  1914,  Auburn,  Ill.  Earliest 
memory:  “The  time  our  Model  T  Ford  car  stalled  on  the 
railroad  track.  Mother  took  over  at  the  wheel  and  Dad 
pushed.  I  have  always  thought  there  must  have  been  a 
train  coming  too — but  then  I  have  a  good  imagination.” 
Other  early  memories:  “The  day  the  family  started  for 
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Colorado  and  left  me  behind  because  I  ‘was  too  young  to 
take  the  trip.’  The  thrill  when  Dad  started  my  allowance 
at  the  age  of  5  of  a  nickel  a  week.  The  slide  Dad  built  from 
our  porch  [Auburn,  Ill.].  We’d  freeze  it  and  slide  for 
almost  a  block.”  Bolling  out  of  bed  in  the  wee  hours  of 
the  morning  to  go  on  exciting  trips  to  the  Illinois  Elver 
at  Havana,  Ill.  and  staying  in  a  cottage  there,  or  down  to 
the  Ozarks  or  to  Michigan.  Attended  Auburn  Grade  School, 
Auburn,  Ill. ;  Auburn  Township  High  School,  Auburn,  Ill., 
graduating  1932.  During  grade  and  high  school,  was  prin¬ 
cipally  interested  in  mathematics,  English,  music  and  com¬ 
mercial  courses.  Outside  interests :  Band,  orchestra,  glee 
club,  dramatics  and  athletics.  Attended  "William  Woods 
College  (Junior  College),  Fulton,  Mo.,  1932-1934,  graduat¬ 
ing  May  1934,  A.A.  degree;  University  of  Illinois,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.,  1934-1936,  graduating  June  1936,  A.B.  degree. 
In  college  and  university,  mainly  interested  in  mathematics, 
sociology,  Spanish,  English,  art  and  music.  Outside  activi¬ 
ties  :  Musical  organizations,  athletic  clubs,  student  govern¬ 
ment  and  Y.W.C.A.  Has  participated  in  basketball,  hockey, 
swimming,  tennis,  bowling,  skating,  golf,  bicycling  and 
horseback  riding.  Likes  to  watch  and  follow  bowling  and 
football.  Musical  education  and  tastes:  Studied  piano  up 
through  first  two  years  in  college;  also  two  years  of  organ; 
clarinet  lessons  while  in  high  school.  Fond  of  music  of  all 
kinds  and  hopes  someday  to  study  piano  again.  Business 
employment :  Secretarial  position  at  Aetna  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  2y2  years;  since  Sept.  1939,  with  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System,  Wrigley  Building,  Chicago,  111., 
in  charge  of  distribution  of  tickets  for  broadcasts.  Member  : 
Gamma  Phi  Beta,  University  of  Illinois ;  active  in  Alumnae 
group  of  same.  Joined  1926,  Auburn  Baptist  Church,  Au¬ 
burn,  HI.  Hobbies:  Collecting  miniatures  for  past  2  years. 
Among  other  things,  has  tiny  objects  from  Bermuda  and 
Mexico  such  as  china  pitchers,  glass  vases,  a  tiny  dial  tele- 
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phone,  and  a  sewing  machine  standing  2  inches  high.  Al¬ 
though  no  longer  studying,  still  plays  the  piano  for  her  own 
enjoyment.  Address :  47  E.  Division  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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RALPH  MERRIAM  AND  FAMILY 


Ralph  Merriam*  son  of  Col.  Jonathan  and  Lucy  White 
Merriam;  born  Nov.  30,  18S0  on  the  farm,  7  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Atlanta,  Ill.  Earliest  memory:  Hiding  the  old 
mare,  Mat,  from  the  barn  to  the  watering  trough.  Another 
early  memory:  His  black  and  tan  dog  Fritz  (11x5  inches), 
scooting  off  the  old  farmhouse  porch  and  under  the  picket 
fence  to  meet  the  family  coming  back  from  church — running 
in  rings  around  the  big  carriage  and  jumping  up  at  the 
horses’  heads  in  paroxysms  of  joyous  welcome.  After  a 
heavy"  chicken  dinner,  lying  down  with  Fritz,  cheek  to  jowl, 
on  the  sloping  head  of  the  dining  room  sofa  for  the  Sunday 
afternoon  snooze — Fritz  snoring  away  and  crying  out  in 
his  dreams  of  escaping  rabbits  or  snarling  in  imaginary 
battles  with  big  and  villainous  rats.  Farm  work  (age  7 
to  18) :  At  7,  tended  livestock  and  was  water  boy  with  a 
jug  on  each  side  of  ponyr  hung  from  saddle  horn;  at  9,  broke 
ground  with  3  horse  16  in.  walking  plow,  which  had  to  be 
lifted  clear  at  the  end  turns,  since  his  father  would  not 
stand  for  any  ‘‘round”  corners  or  other  “lazy  nonsense”; 
operated  stalk  rake,  roller,  harrow,  cultivator;  did  most 
kinds  of  work  in  haying  and  shocked  wheat  and  oats;  in 
threshing,  pitched  from  shock,  loaded  on  frame  wagon  and 
hauled  to  machine,  cut  bands,  hauled  away  grain  and 
scooped  it  into  the  granary,  etc.  Liked  best  to  handle  live¬ 
stock,  doing  much  of  it.  Vividly  recalls  Tom  and  Jerry, 
fine  span  of  draft  mules:  On  left,  “Old  Tom,”  light  bay — 
flopping  ears  and  lazy"  looking;  on  right,  “Old  Jerry,” 
red-coated  and  much  dignity;  both  keen,  alert  and  all¬ 
knowing.  In  young  days,  would  run  off  early  every  spring 

*  Compiled  by  Mabel  Merriam  Conley  and  Henry  Marcellus  Merriam. 
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and  tear  something  to  pieces  just  to  get  tuned  up  for  the 
season.  Could  pull  a  heavy  load  out  of  a  deep  mud  hole 
after  it  had  “stuck”  all  the  other  powerful  draft  horses. 
Squatting  with  their  bellies  close  to  the  ground  and  leaning 
evenly  on  the  tugs  so  as  not  to  cause  the  slightest  quiver  in 
the  doubletrees,  they  would  “ fetch  her  out”  with  such 
ridiculous  ease  as  to  set  everybody  laughing  at  the  bored 
expressions  on  their  mulish  countenances.  Very  skillful 
team  on  the  cultivator,  mower  and  binder  where  the  keeping 
of  proper  alignment  with  the  corn,  grass  or  grain  is  im¬ 
portant.  An  honest  pair,  with  real  pride  in  their  work, 
preferring  their  good  coni,  oats  and  hay  with  hard  labor 
to  a  thin  diet  of  green  grass  with  idleness  in  the  pasture. 
Farm  pastimes:  Hunting  quails,  rabbits  and  squirrels; 
fishing  in  Sugar  Creek  for  sunfisk  and  suckers.  First 
school:  Mason  Disk,  1%  miles  northwest  of  the  farmhouse, 
3  years — one  of  these  years  being  taught  by  his  sister 
(Mabel  Merriam  Conley),  who  would  go  out  with  the 
“scholars”  at  recess,  play  tag  and  “black  man,”  and  skate 
on  the  little  slough  near  by,  and  under  whose  rule  the  old 
hickory  switch,  standing  in  its  place  in  the  corner,  was 
seldom  if  ever  called  into  use.  From  1890-1899,  attended 
Atlanta,  Ill.  schools,  graduating  from  Atlanta  High  School, 
May  1899.  Entered  The  University  of  Chicago,  Oct.  1899, 
graduating  June  1903,  Ph.B.  degree.  Debating  team.  Uni¬ 
versity  representative  in  Northern  Oratorical  League  Con¬ 
test.  Member:  Lincoln  House,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  fra¬ 
ternity.  Treasurer,  Reynolds  Club.  Attended  law  school, 
same  institution,  190-1-05.  In  life  insurance  and  advertising 
business,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1905-08.  Further  attended  same 
law  school,  1908-09.  Clerk  in  law  firm  of  Holt,  Wheeler 
and  Sidley,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1909-10.  Admitted  to  Illinois  Bar, 
1910  and  to  practice  in  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
1924.  In  1911,  started  general  practice  of  law  in  Chicago 
on  his  own  hook.  Soon  began  to  specialize  in  railroad  and 
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other  transportation  law.  Co-author,  1913,  “Digest  of 
Decisions  Under  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act.”  Author, 
1914,  “The  Law  of  Carriers,”  and  1915,  “Claims  Between 
Shippers  and  Carriers.”  In  struggle  for  success  in  law 
business  (1909-18),  reverently  remembers  help  and  sacri¬ 
fices  of  his  aged  mother,  and  gratefully  recalls  the  rigid 
economy  and  self-denial  of  his  wife,  and  the  assistance  of 
other  members  of  the  family  and  friends.  Associated, 
1918-20,  with  Mr.  Clifford  Thorne,  eminent  commerce  at¬ 
torney.  Since  that  time,  has  practiced  by  himself,  carrying 
on  a  general  law  business  and  specializing  as  attorney  for 
industrial  corporations  in  their  relationships  with  railroads 
and  other  common  carriers.  Has  given  considerable  time 
to  negotiating  settlements  of  claims  against  the  railroads 
for  various  breaches  of  legal  duty  and  to  court  litigation 
over  same.  Has  long  practiced  before  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  state  commissions  in  readjusting 
sectional  and  national  systems  of  freight  rates  on  petroleum, 
coal,  grain,  salt  and  other  commodities.  Except  for  con¬ 
sultation  work,  withdrew  (1936)  to  a  large  extent  from 
active  practice  because  of  failing  eyesight.  At  age  13, 
joined  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ill.;  1899  to  1921, 
member  Immanuel  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  Ill.;  since  1921, 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  Ill.  Married  Aug.  1, 
1907  to  Ida  Eleanor  Carothers  at  Wlieaton,  Ill.  Children: 
Eleanor,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Albert  Danforth  Mulliken,  Jr.). 
Memberships:  Chicago  Law  Institute,  Illinois  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation,  The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago.  Life  member, 
Association  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Prac¬ 
titioners.  Likes  to  follow  many  sports.  Enjoys  all 
good  music.  Played  clarinet  in  high  school  and  town  orches¬ 
tras,  Atlanta,  Ill.  and  for  6  years  during  college  and  law 
course  in  The  University  of  Chicago  band.  Fond  of  his¬ 
tory,  classical  literature,  including  the  Scriptures,  and 
philosophy.  Has  delved  a  little  into  psychology  and  biology. 
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Author,  “Either  is  Good”  (1939).  Republican.  Hohbv: 
Collecting  standard  library  in  Braille.  Address:  6025  Kim- 
bark  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ida  Car  others  Merriam,  daughter  of  Robert  Imri  and 
Adelia  Starner  Carothers;  born  Sept.  22,  1879  at  Mattoon, 
Ill.  Asked  about  her  family  history  writes :  “First  records 
of  Carothers  family  are  from  a  place  called  Carothers, 
meaning  4  Stronghold  of  Ruther,’  in  Dumfries-shire,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  go  back  to  the  early  13th  century.  The  earliest 
colonists  of  that  name  to  come  to  this  country  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  about  1720.  Of  the  fifth  genera¬ 
tion  living  in  West  Virginia —  Col.  Robert  Carothers  mar¬ 
ried  Eleanor  Maccabee;  had  son,  Robert  Imri  Carothers 
(my  father),  who  was  born  Apr.  12,  1848,  Monongahela 
Co.,  W.  Va.;  died,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  26,  1910.  Robert 
Imri  taught  school  in  West  Virginia  after  attending  an 
academy;  later,  came  west  to  Indiana,  then  to  Illinois, 
becoming  a  railroad  engineer.  My  mother,  Adelia  Vena 
Starner,  eldest  of  10  children,  was  born  June  15,  1859, 
Sigel,  Ill.;  died,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  23,  1910.  Her  parents 
were  Daniel  Starner,  owner  and  operator  of  flour  mills, 
Casey,  Ill.,  and  Mary  C.  Westall,  born  in  Ohio  in  1834.  Mary 
C.  WestalPs  parents  were  James  Westall,  born  in  England, 
1797,  and  Elizabeth  Ettinger,  born  Feb.  28,  1797  in  Rock¬ 
ingham  Co.,  Va.  Daniel  Starner ’s  parents  were  Jacob 
Starner  and  Elizabeth  Reeder,  the  latter  dying  in  Ohio  in 
1850.  My  brother,  Maj.  Charles  Gage  Carothers,  was  born 
in  Mattoon,  Ill.,  Aug.  31,  1881;  graduated  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  1912;  Captain  of  Engineers  U.S.  Army  1917;  World 
War  in  France,  Jan.  1918;  in  charge  rail  transportation 
at  Is-Sur-Til;  returned  to  U.S.  Aug.  1919,  with  citations 
for  meritorious  service;  died  after  long  illness  Mar.  30, 
1936  at  Chicago,  Ill.;  burial  in  Arlington  National  Ceme¬ 
tery,  near  Washington,  D.C.”  Earliest  memory:  “About 
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5  years  old,  standing  out  in  the  yard  early  one  sunny  spring 
morning,  and  looking  up  into  the  tops  of  the  tall  maple 
trees,  feathery  with  young,  j)ale  green  leaves,  to  watch  and 
listen  to  the  redbirds  whistling  there.”  Another  early  mem¬ 
ory:  “At  about  the  same  age,  often  running  out  early  in 
the  morning,  still  in  my  nightie,  into  the  yard,  where  a 
neighbor  girl  about  14  would  lift  me  up  over  the  fence 
dividing  our  yards  and  set  me  in  front  of  her  on  the  big 
white  horse.  Then  we  rode  around  and  around  the  yard.” 
Attended  Miss  Maria  Noyes’  private  school  for  6  months — 
a  kindergarten.  “Most  distinct  memory  of  this  is  always 
having  to  curtsy  and  go  out  the  door  backward  at  the  end 
of  the  day.”  In  Mattoon,  Ill.,  went  to  west  side  public 
school,  1885-93.  Attended  Mattoon  High  School,  1893-98, 
graduating  189S;  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School 
(now  Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College),  Charleston, 
Ill.,  1899-1900  and  1901-02,  graduating  from  2  year  course 
in  1902.  Liked  best  during  grade,  high  and  Normal  school, 
all  branches  of  English  and  the  biological  sciences,  includ¬ 
ing  psychology.  Entered  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  1902,  graduating  B.S.  degree  in  1904;  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  During  college  course,  was  interested  in  the  biologi¬ 
cal  sciences,  especially  botany;  also  in  geology,  geography 
and  English.  Specialized  in  botany.  In  1901-02  at  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Normal,  had  become  “deeply  interested  in 
laboratory  activity — always  fascinated  by  microscope  work. 
Started  here  making  drawings  for  scientific  work  and  later 
earned  much  of  cost  of  college  by  making  such  drawings 
to  illustrate  scientific  books — Dr.  John  Merle  Coulter’s  last 
‘Text  Book  of  Botany’  among  them.”  Work  leading  up  to 
Master’s  degree:  Thesis — “Reduction  of  the  female  gam- 
etophyte.”  Later,  botanical  research  done  and  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  Botanical  Gazette  by  The  University  of  Chicago 
on  “Development  of  the. ovule  and  female  gametophvte  in 
Ginkgo  biloba.”  Copy  of  a  German  scientific  publication 
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from  a  German  university  was  later  sent  her,  reproducing 
a  number  of  her  drawings  and  giving  in  German  a  complete 
review  of  the  article  in  the  Gazette.  Granted  Master  of 
Science  degree,  The  University  of  Chicago,  June  1905. 
Taught  4th  grade  west  side  public  school,  Mattoon,  Ill., 
1900-01;  Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  Charleston, 
111.,  botany  and  zoology,  summer  terms  of  1902,  ’03,  ’04, 
’06  and  ’07 ;  assistant  to  Dr.  Coulter,  head  of  Dept,  of 
Botany,  The  University  of  Chicago,  summer  ’05;  Rockford 
College,  Rockford,  Ill.,  botany  and  biology,  1905-06;  at 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School,  1906-07,  taught 
botany  and  finished  2  year  research  in  Ginkgo.  Mar¬ 
ried  to  Ralph  Merriam  Aug.  1,  1907  at  Wheaton,  111. 
Children:  Eleanor,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Albert  Danforth 
Mulliken,  Jr.).  Studies  in  the  field  of  psychology: 
“ First  interested  and  studied  in  college,  1899;  later, 
from  about  1924  on,  read  widely.  Joined  Society  for 
Individual  Psychology  at  The  University  of  Chicago;  also 
Association  for  Family  Living.  Studied  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  applied  psychology  in  personality  development.” 
Literary  tastes:  “Have  always  been  omnivorous  reader, 
especially  enjoying  lyric  poetry,  but  liking  other  types  of 
literature,  too.  Started  writing  poetry  shortly  after  mar¬ 
riage.  It  took  place  of  work  in  scientific  field.  For  tech¬ 
nique,  have  worked  in  creative  writing  classes  and  have 
studied  books  on  writing.  Have  written  about  200  poems. 
Some  have  been  published — more  have  not.  Most  of  them 
are  used  in  original  poetry  lecture  recitals.  A  number  have 
been  set  to  music  by  several  composers  and  are  sung  in 
concerts.”  Platform  work:  “For  clubs,  schools  and  church 
organizations,  give  talks  on  poetry — various  phases  of  it; 
lecture  recitals;  also  lectures  on  personality  development.” 
Cultural  teaching:  Private  and  class  lessons  in  personality 
development.  Taught  this  subject  from  1937-39  at  Sims 
School  of  Speech,  Chicago,  111.  Joined  Presbyterian  Church, 
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Mattoon,  111.,  about  1S88;  since  Mar.  23,  1921,  Hyde  Park 
Baptist  Church,  Chicago,  Ill.  Studied  music  1893-98,  sing¬ 
ing  soprano  in  quartette  choir  and  being  soloist  in  many 
concerts  until  scarlet  fever  brought  this  to  an  end.  Clubs 
and  societies:  Illinois  Opera  Guild;  The  University  of 
Chicago  Settlement  League ;  Hyde  Park  Travel  Club,  Chair¬ 
man,  Fine  Arts;  Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 
Chairman,  Literature,  2nd  Congressional  District;  Chicago 
College  Club,  Program  Chairman;  National  League  of 
American  Pen  Women,  President  of  Northern  Illinois 
Branch;  Chicago  Alumnae  Club,  Vice-President;  Chicago 
Speakers’  Forum.  Hobbies:  “ Fascinated  by  almost  any¬ 
thing  about  the  sea.  Flowers,  music,  poetry.  Am  interested 
in  many  things — hard  to  choose.  Perhaps  poetry  is  favor¬ 
ite — like  to  read  it  and  to  write  it,  and  have  won  a  number 
of  prizes.  Enjoy  sewing  and  keeping  house ;  even  liked  to 
do  embroidery  when  I  had  time  for  it.  One  of  my  troubles — 
am  interested  in  and  like  to  do  so  many  things — hard  to 
concentrate.  Have  always  been  so  much  interested  in  things 
and  events  and  people  of  today  that  I  have  not  been  much 
inclined  to  look  forward  or  back.”  Address:  See  above. 

Eleanor  Merriam,  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Ida  Carothers 
Merriam;  bom  Oct.  12,  1908,  Chicago,  Ill.  Earliest  mem¬ 
ory:  “Of  a  doll  named  Nelly  with  a  large  hole  in  her  cellu¬ 
loid  head  but  very  beautiful  just  the  same.”  Other  early 
memories:  “When  1  was  so  small  that  Grandpa  •  [Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam]  seemed  as  tall  as  the  sky.  He  took 
me  across  the  railroad  tracks  in  Wheaton,  Ill.  to  pick  corn 
in  his  garden  patch — a  big  adventure  for  me.  I  remember 
the  eight  girls  in  the  Pardee  family  living  near  us  in  Wil¬ 
mette,  Ill.,  their  tree  house,  the  movie  company  that  used 
their  back  yard  to  shoot  a  picture  in  and  the  time  at  age 
6  that  I  did  a  pantomimic  dance  to  their  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord  of  ‘The  Rosary’  in  order  to  show  them  what  a  great 
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tragic  actress  I  was.”  After  kindergarten,  attended  Logan 
Public  School,  Wilmette,  Ill.,  1914-17 ;  Lincolnwood  School, 
Evanston,  111.,  1917-19;  Pay  School,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1919-21. 
Enjoyed  geography  and  nature  study  best.  A  grade  school 
incident:  “One  of  my  teachers  at  Lincolnwood  School 
had  a  private  zoo  in  her  classroom  which  her  pupils  were 
encouraged  to  collect  and  care  for.  My  contribution  was 
a  little  green  snake.  Frogs,  toads  and  lizards  were  among 
the  zoo’s  other  inhabitants.  Sometimes  one  of  our  pets 
escaped  and  scooted  around  the  room  or  out  the  side  door 
into  the  yard — with  half  the  class  pursuing  it  and  having 
lots  of  fun.”  At  this  time,  liked  rollerskating,  swimming, 
climbing  trees  and  “play-acting.”  Attended  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  beginning  1921 
and  graduating  June  1925.  Favorite  studies  during  high 
school:  Creative  writing,  literature,  French.  Recreations: 
Movie-going,  baseball,  tennis.  Entered  Moser  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago,  Ill.,  192G,  taking  secretarial-bookkeeping 
course  and  graduating  in  1927.  Has  been  employed  in 
Chicago  as  stenographer,  Ediphone  operator,  order  clerk 
and  supervisor  of  addressing  department.  Was  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  contest  judge  and  handwriting  analyst  for 
Kitchen  Art  Foods,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.  in  its  advertising 
campaigns.  Also  was  handwriting  analyst  over  a  period 
of  years  for  Martha  Stewart,  personal  and  vocational  ad¬ 
visor.  Says:  “Handwriting  is  as  much  a  bodily  expression 
of  character  and  personality  as  is  the  way  a  person  walks. 
For  example,  jerky,  cramped,  sharply  angular  writing  be¬ 
trays  nervousness,  tenseness  and  impatience.  Handwriting 
that  is  round,  that  flows  smoothly,  and  is  evenly  spaced, 
is  likely  to  belong  to  one  who  is  relaxed  and  unhurried. 
Writing  that  sprawls  all  over  the  page  and  leaves  very 
wide  margins,  obviously  shows  extravagance,  and  crowded 
writing  that  Alls  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  paper — 
penny-pinching.  People  who  dot  only  some  of  their  Ps 
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are  absentminded.”  Music:  Studied  piano  and  voice.  Likes 
symphony  orchestras,  violin  and  organ  solos.  Wagner  and 
Tchaikovsky,  her  favorites  among  the  great  composers. 
Studied  dramatics  at  Sherwood  School  of  Music  and  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  Chicago,  Ill.  and  has  taken  part  in  15  amateur 
plays  and  directed  2.  Was  given  lead  in  Lincoln  Park  Play¬ 
ers  production  of  “ Dreams,  ”  which  won  first  prize  in  1938 
Chicago  Parks  dramatic  competition.  Had  3  minor  roles 
in  “Passion  Play,”  which  was  performed  by  the  Freiburg 
Players  of  Freiburg,  Germany  at  the  Civic  Opera  House 
in  Chicago.  Took  the  part  of  the  mother  with  the  Chicago 
Parks  amateurs  in  the  technicolor  movie,  “Aladdin.”  Has 
studied  in  Columbia  College  of  Eadio  and  Drama,  Chicago, 
and  has  acted  before  the  radio  in  studio  plays.  Travel: 
Auto  trip  with  family  in  1925  to  Quebec,  Can.  and  back 
through  New  York  City  and  Washington,  D.C.  Railroad 
trip  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1934  with  airplane  ride  from 
Catalina  Island  back  to  shore.  Member  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago,  Ill.  since  Mar.  27,  1921.  In  recent  years, 
has  read  much  to  her  father  in  the  fields  of  history,  drama, 
poetry,  philosophy  and  religion.  Hobbies :  Prize  contests 
and  amateur  palmistry.  Address:  6025  Kimbark  Ave., 
Chicago,  HI. 

Elizabeth  Merriam  Midliken,  daughter  of  Ralph  and  Ida 
Carothers  Merriam;  born  July  4, 1914,  Evanston,  Ill.  Earli¬ 
est  memory:  “Of  my  father  in  his  shirt  sleeves  chopping 
down  some  trees  by  the  Drainage  Canal  in  Evanston,  Ill. 
to  make  a  swing  for  my  sister  Eleanor  and  me.  I  think  the 
shirt  sleeves  made  as  much  of  an  impression  as  chopping 
the  trees.”  Other  early  memories:  “Sleeping  on  a  screened 
porch  in  Evanston,  and  listening  to  the  crickets  and  the 
bullfrogs  as  1  dozed  off.  Once  Daddy  fastened  a  horizontal 
pole  between  the  fence  and  a  tree  and  I  used  to  love  to  hang 
upside-down  on  it.  Remember  when  I  was  about  four  and 
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spent  a  summer  in  Michigan.  I  climbed  the  tall  pine  trees 
and  it  seemed  to  me  I  was  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the 
ground.  I  fear  if  I  went  back  and  looked  at  those  same 
trees  now  they  would  seem  pretty  small.’ ’  Kindergartens 
attended:  1919-20,  at  Ray  Grammar  School,  Chicago,  Ill. 
and  that  of  Miss  Green  at  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church, 
same  city.  Entered  first  grade  of  Ray  Grammer  School  in 
1920  and  graduated  from  eighth  grade  in  1928.  During 
grade  school  chiefly  interested  in :  Physical  education,  cook¬ 
ing,  sewing,  geography,  mathematics.  Most  thrilling  experi¬ 
ence  in  grade  school:  “My  ambition  was  to  play  the  piano 
for  the  children  to  march  through  the  halls  when  they  came 
to  school,  at  recess,  and  after  school.  In  the  eighth  grade 
this  ambition  was  realized,  and  I  was  thrilled.  However, 
the  students  and  teachers  soon  grew  pretty  tired  of  ‘Pomp 
and  Circumstance,’  which  was  the  only  march  I  knew,  and 
so  I  was  promptly  relieved  of  my  duties.”  Recreations  dur¬ 
ing  grade  school  and  summer  vacations:  Swimming,  ten¬ 
nis,  baseball,  volleyball,  ice  skating,  rollerskating  and  Girl 
Reserve  Camp.  Attended  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  1928-30.  Entered  The  University  of  Chicago  High 
School,  Chicago,  Ill.,  1930,  graduating  1932.  Studies  most 
interested  in  during  high  school :  Physical  education, 
physics,  English,  chemistry,  home  economics.  Worked  on 
high  school  newspaper  and  took  courses  Saturday  mornings 
at  the  Art  Institute.  Funniest  experience  during  high 
school:  “When  I  was  first  at  the  high  school,  I  discovered 
a  door  in  the  hall  which  opened  on  the  stage  and  provided 
a  short  cut  through  the  auditorium  to  my  next  class.  This 
door  was  supposed  to  be  locked  when  the  stage  was  in  use. 
However,  on  this  particular  day  this  precaution  had  been 
overlooked,  and  when  I  tried  my  short  cut  I  had  flung  open 
the  door  and  dashed  halfway  out  on  the  stage  before  I 
realized  I  had  interrupted  a  play  being  presented  to  an 
assembly  hall  full  of  juniors  and  seniors !  Amid  the  con- 
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fusion  and  laughter  I  made  a  hurried  exit/ ’  Entered  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.  in  1932,  graduating  1936, 
S.B.  degree.  Favorite  studies:  Botany,  zoology,  English, 
art.  Honors:  Recording  secretary  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta; 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  on  business  staff  of  Daily 
Illini;  Shi-Ai  (inter-sorority  honorary) ;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cabi¬ 
net;  Torch  (junior  honorary);  Vice-president  of  Terrapin 
(honorary  swimming  club).  Sorority:  Delta  Chapter  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta.  After  university  joined  Chicago 
College  Club.  Took  course  at  Moser  Business  College, 
Chicago,  111.  from  July  1936  to  May  1937.  From  June  1st 
to  July  1st,  1937,  was  in  general  office  work  in  Department 
of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  The  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  July  1,  1937  to  Aug.  1,  1938,  secretary  to  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  same  institution.  Mar¬ 
ried  Aug.  9,  1938  to  Albert  Danforth  Mulliken,  Jr.  at  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  111.  Child: 
Martha.  xkfter  marriage,  member  of  Gary  Pan-Hellenic 
Club,  and  president  of  Gary  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  Alumnae, 
Gary,  Ind.  Joined  Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chicago, 
Ill.  in  1927,  where  was  active  in  Young  Peoples  Church 
Club.  United  with  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Gary,  Ind. 
1939,  where  is  member  of  St.  Anne’s  Guild.  Music:  Studied 
piano  for  4  years.  Hobbies:  Swimming,  diving,  tennis, 
picnicking.  Address:  1635  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Albert  Danforth  Mulliken,  Jr.,  son  of  Albert  Danforth 
and  Grace  Mulberry  Mulliken;  born  Sept.  9,  1915,  Cham¬ 
paign,  Ill.  Asked  about  his  ancestry,  writes:  “My  great¬ 
grandfather,  Albert  Mulliken,  was  born  at  Campbellstown, 
N.  Y.  in  1806.  Came  west  in  the  fifties,  where  he  was  a  land 
agent  for  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Died  1S64  while  home 
on  leave  from  Civil  War.  My  grandfather,  John  Wallace 
Mulliken,  was  born  in  1849  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  Came  west 
and  settled  in  Champaign,  Ill.  Married  Josephine  Danforth. 
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Was  a  good  musician,  appearing  locally  in  many  of  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas.  My  other  grandfather,  Francis 
Jarvis  Mulberry,  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  was  a  farmer. 
My  father  was  born  in  1878  at  Champaign,  Ill.  Graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1900.  Entered  the  law 
practice  in  Champaign,  continuing  there  until  the  present. 
My  mother  was  born  near  Farmersville,  Ill.  in  1881.  Gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1907.  Taught  country 
school  and  in  the  public  schools  at  Robinson,  Ill.  and  Cairo, 
Ill.  Was  reared  in  the  Baptist  Church.  Later  joined  the 
Episcopal  Church. ”  Earliest  memory:  4 ‘When  I  was  first 
taken  to  Sunday  School  in  the  Baptist  Church  and  to  my 
great  sorrow  my  mother  went  oft  and  left  me  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.”  Other  early  memories:  “The  day  when  my 
younger  brother,  David,  vras  born.  My  brother,  Wallace, 
and  I  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  my  great-aunt.  She 
was  knitting  some  mittens  for  us  and  we  had  to  wait  until 
she  had  them  finished.  Father  called  to  tell  us  we  had  a 
brother  and  we  were  so  excited  that  we  started  home  with¬ 
out  our  gloves.”  Remembers  going  out  to  truck  garden 
during  the  World  War  to  pick  up  potatoes  after  his  grandpa 
had  spaded  them  up.  “One  summer  day  when  I  was  just 
under  5,  the  circus  arrived  in  Champaign.  We  were  to  see 
it  in  the  afternoon.  Early  in  the  morning  I  went  on  my 
bicycle  to  the  circus  grounds,  where  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  camel  tender.  He  let  me  ride  one  of  the  camels  and 
gave  me  a  bacon  sandwich.  I  accepted  a  position  as  his 
assistant  but  resigned  at  noon  to  go  home  for  lunch.  In  the 
afternoon  the  folks  were  surprised  to  hear  one  of  the  circus 
men  call  me  by  name — and  to  see  me  walk  fearlessly  under 
the  ropes  and  whack  one  of  the  animals  on  the  rump  and 
say,  ‘Hello,  Rosie,  old  girl.’  ”  Attended  various  grade 
schools  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  1921-1929.  Entered  Champaign 
High  School  in  fall  of  1929,  graduating  in  June  1933.  In 
high  school,  liked  news  writing  and  history.  Outside  activi- 
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ties  during  grade  and  high  school:  Model  Airplane  en¬ 
thusiast.  Sang  in  boys  choir  in  Episcopal  Church,  and 
later  served  as  an  acolyte.  Member  Boy  Scouts,  ranking  as 
Eagle  in  1932.  On  high  school  swimming  team  for  3  years. 
Played  in  high  school  band  for  2  years.  Was  in  several 
plays  and  on  the  staff  of  the  school  paper.  “  Took  piano 
lessons — learned  one  piece  and  can  still  play  it.  Title,  ‘Now 
the  Bay  is  Over’.”  Earning  money  during  grade  and  high 
school:  “Was  a  salesman  for  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
age  10  to  14.  Mowed  lawns.  Worked  at  Christmas  time  in 
department  stores.’ ’  Entered  University  of  Illinois,  1933, 
graduating  summer  1937,  College  of  Commerce,  B.  S.  de¬ 
gree  in  General  Business.  Studies  liked  best:  Economics, 
history,  speech.  “Enjoyed  some  of  my  professors  even 
more  than  the  courses.”  Outside  activities  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity:  Swimming  team  and  water  polo.  Member  of  uni¬ 
versity  Senate,  Illinois  Union.  Active  in  dramatics.  Worked 
for  athletic  board  during  football  season.  Chief  fee  assessor 
for  the  University  Accountant.  Member  Delta  Tau  Delta 
fraternity.  Military  training  at  university:  Took  regular 
undergraduate  course  and  later  Advanced  Corps.  Had  a 
student  commission  of  Major.  Member  of  Student  Colonels 
staff  and  of  Military  Council.  At  present,  is  a  2nd  lieutenant 
in  the  327th  Field  Artillery  Reserve.  Is  Assistant  Executive 
Officer  in  C  Battery  of  this  unit.  Member  Reserve  Officers 
Association.  From  June  1937  until  March  1938,  was  a 
bookkeeper  for  the  Illinois  Steel  Co.  Welfare  Association, 
Gary,  Ind.  Was  Junior  Industrial  Engineer,  same  city, 
Carnegie  Illinois  Steel  Corporation,  Gary  Sheet  and  Tin 
Mill,  from  March  1938  until  February  1940,  where  his  work 
was  cost  forecasting  and  analysis.  Now  Industrial  Engi¬ 
neer,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  being  member  of 
committee  of  installation  in  Cost  Planning  Program.  Dur¬ 
ing  last  2  years,  has  carried  on  special  studies  in  accounting 
at  Walton  School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  at  North- 
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western  University.  Joined  Baptist  Church  in  Champaign, 
Ill.  at  age  8.  Confirmed  in  Episcopal  Church,  same  city, 
1927,  where  still  is  a  member.  Assists  at  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Gary,  Ird.  Married  Elizabeth  Merriam,  Aug.  9, 
1938,  Chicago,  Ill.  Child:  Martha.  Politics:  Voted  for 
Landon  (Republican)  in  1936.  Hobbies:  Says  will  not 
“have  any  hobbies  until  I  can  afford  a  sailboat.”  Address: 
1635  W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Martha  Mulliken,  daughter  of  Albert  Danforth  Mulli- 
ken,  Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Merriam  Mulliken;  born  Sept.  12, 
1940,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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COMMENT  ON  PICTURES 


Page  2  ( frontispiece ),  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Bessie  Merriam  Bevan  and 
family,  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Page  12,  REV.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  a  very  old  picture  kept  in  the  family  trunk  at  the  home 
of  Mabel  Merriam  Conley,  Wheaton,  Ill.  This  trunk  x^robably 
came  from  Vermont.  The  authenticity  of  the  picture  is  shown 
in  the  handwriting  of  Lucy  White  Merriam  on  the  back. 

Page  20,  REV.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  an  oil  painting  probably  made  about  1830.  This  is  a  com¬ 
panion  painting  to  the  one  of  Achsah  Olin  Merriam  shown  on 
Page  26  and  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Bessie  Merriam 
Bevan  and  family,  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Page  20,  ACHSAH  OLIN  MERRIAM. 

From  an  oil  painting  made  in  1830,  age  35.  The  name  and  age 
are  shown  in  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  original  and  the  date 
of  the  painting  in  the  lower  right  corner.  This  picture  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mabel  Merriam  Conley,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Page  28,  ACHSAH  OLIN  MERRIAM. 

From  a  picture  made  about  1870.  Original  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  Bessie  Merriam  Bevan  and  family,  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Page  30,  LOIS  OLIN  BRITT. 

From  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Mabel  Merriam  Con¬ 
ley,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Page  34,  HENRY  MARCELLUS  MERRIAM. 

From  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Bessie  Merriam  Bevan, 
Atlanta,  Ill. 

Page  42,  JOHN  BROWN  WHITE. 

From  a  picture  sent  to  the  compiler  by  Mary  White  Merriam. 
It  belonged  to  Lucy  White  Merriam. 

Page  48,  MARY  MERRIAM  WHITE. 

From  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  Virginia  Conley  WTheaton, 
Wheaton,  Ill. 

Page  52,  MARY  MERRIAM  WHITE. 

From  an  oil  painting  formerly  in  possession  of  Juliette  White 
Hoiles,  later  of  Guy  B.  Hoiles  and  now  of  John  B.  White  of 
Hillsboro,  Ill.,  who  kindly  sent  a  photographic  copy  to  the 
compiler. 

Page  54,  REV.  ISAAC  MERRIAM  AND  WIFE. 

From  a  picture  in  the  old  family  trunk  at  Wheaton,  Ill.  Rev. 
Isaac  Merriam  was  a  brother  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam. 
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Page  60,  ELIZABETH  WRIGHT  WHITE. 

From  a  photograph  furnished  by  her  grandniece,  Katie  Ewing 
Witliam,  McLean,  III. 

Page  62,  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Bessie  Merriam  Bevan 
and  family,  Atlanta,  III. 

Page  67,  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

Taken  about  1862  or  1863.  In  possession  of  Mabel  Merriam 
Conley,  Wheaton,  111. 

Page  82,  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  a  painting  in  the  possession  of  Bessie  Merriam  Bevan 
and  family,  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Page  86,  CARTOON  OF  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  a  Chicago  newspaper  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  Illinois,  1895-1897. 

Page  88,  CARTOON  OF  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  a  Chicago  newspaper  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  Illinois 
legislature,  1895-1897. 

Page  98,  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

Taken  in  his  garden,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  sometime  between  1916  and 
1919. 

Page  100,  BESSIE  (BETSY)  BARLAND  MERRIAM. 

From  a  locket  picture  in  the  possession  of  Bessie  Merriam 
Bevan  and  family,  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Page  102,  COL.  JONATHAN  MERRIAM. 

From  the  same  locket  as  the  picture  on  Page  100. 

Page  104,  LUCY  WHITE  MERRIAM. 

From  a  picture  taken  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  shown  on  Page  2  (frontispiece).  In  pos¬ 
session  of  Bessie  Merriam  Bevan  and  family,  Atlanta,  HI. 

Page  108,  LUCY  WHITE  MERRIAM. 

From  a  picture  supplied  by  Mary  White  Merriam. 

Page  124,  LUCY  WrHITE  MERRIAM. 

From  a  photograph  taken  in  October  1883,  and  supplied  by 
Mary  White  Merriam. 

Page  130,  NELLIE  EMILY  MERRIAM. 

From  a  photograph  which  was  the  favorite  of  Lucy  White 
Merriam. 

Page  134,  RICHARD  GILL  BEVAN. 

From  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Bessie  Merriam  Bevan 
and  family,  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Page  142,  MIRIAM  RAWLINGS  MERRIAM. 

From  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Alvin  Olin  Merriam 
and  family,  Auburn,  Ill. 
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Page  144,  LAWRENCE  BEVAN  ADAMS  AND  LUCY  WHITE* 
MERRIAM. 

From  a  photograph  in  the  possession  of  Augustus  Earl  Adams 
and  family,  Atlanta,  Ill. 

Pages 

150,151,  FAMILY  REUNION,  1939  AND  ABSENTEES. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  living  members  of  the  family  taken 
Sept.  23,  1939  at  Bloomington,  Ill.  Of  the  42  living  members 
39  were  present.  Individual  pictures  of  the  three  absentees  are 
shown. 

Page  164,  FARMHOUSE  ERECTED  1841  BY  REV.  JONATHAN 
MERRIAM. 

The  deed  to  the  160  acre  farm  on  which  this  house  was  built 
was  signed  by  President  Martin  Van  Buren  on  Nov.  1,  1839. 
The  house  was  built  of  black  walnut  early  in  1841.  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam  and  his  family  lived  in  this  house  until  1898. 
The  first  tenant  was  John  Patterson,  1898-1907;  next,  his  son 
Frank,  1907-1938,  and  now  Wayne,  sou  of  Frank,  since  1938. 
Many  years  after  the  original  farmhouse  was  built,  an  addi¬ 
tion  was  erected  consisting  of  a  dining  room  and  kitchen  at 
the  north  end  (the  picture  shows  south  end).  About  1924 
these  additions  were  so  rickety  as  to  be  unsafe  and  were  torn 
down  and  a  back  screened  porch  was  added  on  the  north  end. 
Some  necessary  repairs  were  made  at  that  time  but  except  for 
these  the  original  black  walnut  house  stands  the  same  as  when 
built  in  1841.  The  little  portico  in  front  was  added  in  1924. 
The  farm  i3  now  often  spoken  of  as  the  “Patterson  Place”  but 
in  fact  the  ownership  of  it  still  remains  in  the  family  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam. 

Page  170,  ATLANTA  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Full  information  about  this  church  will  be  found  in  various 
parts  of  this  book.  See  Index. 

Page  172,  ATLANTA  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

See  statement  about  picture  on  Page  170. 

Page  176,  MASON  SCHOOLHOUSE. 

Mason  school  was  attended  by  all  the  chidldren  of  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam.  The  schoolhouse  shown  above  was  built  before 
1866.  It  was  long  ago  replaced  by  a  new  one.  The  old  struc¬ 
ture  was  moved  up  into  the  woods  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so 
away  and  for  many  years  has  been  falling  into  ruin.  The  pic¬ 
ture  is,  however,  of  the  old  schoolhouse  as  it  stood  on  its 
original  site.  It  was  kindly  furnished  to  the  compiler  by  Mrs. 
Clinton  J.  Elliott.  Her  father-in-law,  Thomas  Elliott,  was  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  Mason  school  at  the  period  when 
Mary  White  Merriam  and  Mabel  Merriam  Conley  were  teach¬ 
ing  there.  Many  references  to  the  Mason  school  will  be  found 
throughout  this  book.  See  Index. 
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COPYRIGHT 
AND  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
THE  BOOK 

Citstody  of  the  copyright  papers  is  entrusted 
to  Frank  White  Conley.  He  and  the  junior 
editor  are  left  to  their  own  discretion  in 
guarding  against  unauthorized  uses  of  the 
volume.  Two  hundred  copies  have  been 
printed  and  hound.  A  supply  has  been  re¬ 
served  to  be  given  out  in  the  future,  of  which 
one-third  will  he  held  by  the  compiler  and  the 
rest  in  equal  numbers  by  Henry  Jonathan 
Merriam  and  Paul  Augustus  Adams.  When¬ 
ever  a  child  is  born  into  the  family,  a  copy  of 
the  book  should  at  once  be  sent  with  its  name 
inscribed.  In  case  of  oversight,  it  will  be 
quite  proper  for  the  parents  to  make  request 
for  the  volume. 
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Acacia,  fraternity  (social),  159. 

Academy  of  Our  Lady,  Chicago,  187. 

Adams,  Alice  Bevan,  sketch  of,  152- 
154;  also  30,  132,  135,  145,  149, 
157,  161,  190,  193. 

Augustus  Earl,  sketch  of,  154-157; 
also  145,  154,  157,  15S,  159,  161, 
235. 

J.  G.,  155. 

John  Wiley,  154. 

Kate  Beverlv,  154. 

Lawrence  Bevan,  picture  of,  144; 
article  on,  145;  also  154,  157,  235. 

Norma  Alice,  sketch  of,  161-102; 
also  154,  157. 

Paul  Augustus,  sketch  of,  157-160; 
also  145,  154,  157,  161,  237. 

Addenda,  231. 

Airplane,  181. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  190. 

Almira  College,  foundiug  of  at  Green¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  56;  also  41,  49,  57,  59, 
106,  107,  109,  114,  149,  171,  175. 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  sorority  (honor¬ 
ary  scholastic),  162. 

Alpha  Xi  Delta,  sorority,  162. 

Alpha  Zeta,  fraternity,  159. 

Alston,  Aunt  Amy  (slave),  43-55. 

Hester  (slave),  44,  50. 

Nellie  (slave),  43. 

Uncle  Anthony  (slave),  44,  50. 

Alton,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam  at, 
18. 

John  Brown  White  at,  45,  49. 

Amateur  Musical  Club,  203. 

American  Legion,  183. 

American  Red  Cross,  99,  143,  165,  167. 

Anders,  Carroll,  211. 

Mary  Brasier,  211. 

Anev’s  orchard,  175. 

Annie  Laurie,  favorite  song  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  SO,  81. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  37. 

Argonne,  France,  166. 

Armington,  Ill.,  35. 

Art  Institute,  Chicago,  Ill.,  201. 

Ash,  Joe,  136,  137,  160. 

Ashburnham,  Mass.,  13. 


Assassination  of  Lincoln,  79,  80. 
Association  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Practitioners,  21S. 
Atlanta  Fair,  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam 
as  director  of,  89 ;  also  95,  168. 
Atlanta,  111.,  foundiug  of,  135,  136; 
also  22,  101,  123,  125,  126,  133, 
135,  145,  149,  152,  154,  157,  160, 
161,  162,  163,  168,  171,  175,  177, 

151,  190,  196. 

Atlanta  Rotary  Club,  157. 

Atlanta  Seminary,  136. 

Auburn,  Ill.,  143,  208,  209,  213. 

Aunt  Amy  Alston  (slave),  43-55. 

B 

Banking,  163,  165,  182,  183,  197. 
Baptist  Missionary  Training  School, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  171,  173. 

Borland,  Bessie.  See  Merriam. 
Thomas,  scholarship  of,  36,  37 ;  stud¬ 
ies  in  anatomy,  surgery,  logic,  law 
and  divinity,  37 ;  children  of,  38 ; 
also  101. 

Barr,  Frank,  139. 

Battles,  near  Fort  De  Russey,  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  in,  74. 

Fort  Blakelv,  Col.  Jonathan  Mer- 
riam  in,  77. 

Of  Nashville,  79;  letter  of  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam  on,  116-119. 

Beadles,  Mrs.  Charles,  121. 

Beauvais,  France,  166. 

Benedict  College,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  173. 
Bero,  Ed,  166. 

Bevan,  Annie  White,  41,  46,  50,  107, 
113,  152,  1S5. 

Bessie  Merriam,  sketch  of,  149-152 ; 
also  65,  96,  101,  109,  114,  115,  116. 
120,  123,  132,  137,  138,  149,  152. 
153,  157,  158,  160,  161,  163,  181, 
233,  234. 

Eliza  Ann  Downey,  135,  136. 

Ellen,  137. 

Rev.  Milton,  152. 

Richard  Gill,  picture  of,  134;  article 
on,  135-140;  also  125,  145,  149, 

152,  153,  157,  15S,  181,  234. 
Samuel,  135,  136. 
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Be\erly,  Pardon,  155. 

Blackburn  College,  Carlinville,  Ill., 
204. 

Blackhawk  War,  155. 

Bleaching  fields,  36. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  125,  141,  171,  175, 
190,  191. 

Bluff  Springs  Seminary,  106. 

Bonar,  Horatius,  36. 

Boodlers,  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  as 
enemy  of,  87. 

Bordeaux,  France,  165. 

Boston  Conservatory  of  Music,  106. 

Bow,  N.  II.,  41,  47. 

Bowling,  Millard,  196. 

Bowling,  perfect  game,  19S. 

Bowman,  Rev.  Hiram,  135. 

Bowyer,  Rev.  S.  H.,  133. 

Brandon,  Vt.,  first  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  13. 

Bridport,  Yt.,  pastorate  of  Rev.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam,  13;  also  35. 

Britt,  Amanda  Jane,  wife  of  Henry 
Marcell  us  Merriam  (deceased)  35. 

Lois  Olin,  picture  of,  30;  article  on, 
31-33;  also  29,  121,  233. 

Brown  University,  John  Brown  White 
as  student  at,  47. 

Brownsville  Female  Seminary,  41,  51. 

Brownsville,  Tenn.,  51,  105. 

Bryan,  Judge  Silas,  109. 

William  Jenning9,  109. 

Bucon  Bottom,  Rev.  Jonathan  Mer-  j 
riam  at,  19. 

Bumblebees,  and  Col.  Jonathan  Mer-  | 
riam,  90,  91. 

Business  or  Profession,  banking,  163, 
165,  182,  1S3,  197;  coal  and  lum¬ 
ber,  1S9,  190;  foods,  193;  insur¬ 
ance,  165,  197,  205,  208,  210;  law, 
217,  218;  manufacturing,  179,  180; 
milling,  178;  printing,  186;  radio, 
214;  sales  manager,  178;  station 
agent,  17S;  steel,  228. 

O 

Campbell,  Antoinette  Clark,  211. 

Delia  Anders,  211. 

Henry  E.,  211. 

William  Magner,  211. 

Camp  Butler,  Ill.,  68,  69,  7Q,  120. 

Cantigny,  France,  166.  i 


Carothers,  Adelia  Starner,  219. 

Maj.  Charles  Gage,  219. 

Col.  Robert,  219. 

Robert  Irari,  219. 

Cartoons,  of  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam, 

86,  88. 

Cat  (Spot),  161. 

Centennial  Exposition,  123. 
Champaign,  111.,  John  Brown  White. 

at,  57,  109;  also  112,  226,  227. 
Chaplain,  John  Brown  White  as,  41,  58. 
Chepoix,  France,  166. 

Chicago  Alumnae  Club,  222. 

College  Club,  222,  226. 

Fire,  83,  199. 

Law  Institute,  218. 

Musical  College,  141,  143. 

Speakers'  Forum,  222. 

Technical  College,  185,  190. 

Tribune,  83. 

j  Churches,  Atlanta  Baptist,  Atlanta, 
Ill.,  21,  95,  99,  126,  131,  133,  138, 
145,  152,  153,  154,  169;  pictures 
of,  170,  172;  171,  177,  198,  218, 
235;  Auburn  Baptist,  Auburn, 
Ill.,  143,  19S,  201,  203,  209, 

210,  214;  Baptist,  Bridport,  Vt., 
13;  Baptist,  Champaign,  Ill.,  227, 
229;  Baptist,  Clinton,  Ill.,  17; 
Baptist,  Fayette,  Ill.,  205;  Baptist, 
Greenville,  111.,  152;  Baptist, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  14,  15,  21;  Bap¬ 
tist  of  Upper  Alton,  Ill.,  167;  Big 
Grove  Baptist,  Atlanta,  Ill.,  135; 
Broadway  Methodist,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  183;  Central  Baptist,  New 
York  City,  173;  Central  Baptist, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  132,  143,  167,  203, 
206,  207,  209 ;  Christ  Episcopal, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  203;  Christian, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  141 ;  East  Alton 
Methodist,  206;  Eminence  Chris¬ 
tian,  northwest  of  Atlanta,  Ill., 
153,  154,  157,  160,  162;  Episcopal, 
Champaign,  Ill.,  228,  229;  First 
Baptist,  Lenoir,  X.  C.,  177;  First 
Baptist,  WTieaton,  Ill.,  171;  First 
Methodist,  Decatur,  Ill.,  212;  Gary 
Memorial  Methodist  Episcopal, 
'Wheaton,  Ill.,  177,  178,  180,  183, 
IS 6,  188,  190,  193;  Hyde  Park 
Baptist,  Chicago,  Ill.,  132,  218, 
222,  224,  226;  Iglesia  Bautista, 
Camaguey  and  El  Cristo,  Cuba, 
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171;  Immanuel  Baptist,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  95,  120,  132,  171,  198,  201, 
218;  Madison  Ave.  Baptist,  New 
York  City,  171,  173;  Methodist, 
Lenoir,  N.  C.,  177;  Methodist, 
Mariana,  Ark.,  198 ;  Methodist, 
Plainfield,  Ill.,  177,  178,  180,  183; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  Auburn,  Ill., 
210,  212;  New  Castle  Baptist,  New 
Castle,  Ill.,  135;  North  Methodist, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  183 ;  Presby¬ 
terian,  Mattoon,  Ill.,  221;  Second 
United  Presbyterian  of  Engle¬ 
wood,  Ill.,  180;  Temple  Baptist, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  171;  The 
College  Church  of  Christ,  "Wheaton, 
Ill.,  ISO,  181;  Union  Baptist, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  21. 

City  Council,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  ISO. 

Civil  War,  68-81,  109-120,  211,  226. 

Claries  Grove,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam  at,  IS. 

Cleland,  Mary  L.,  180. 

Hon.  McKenzie,  180. 

Clinton,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam 
at,  17. 

Clubs,  Amateur  Musical,  203;  Atlanta 
Rotary,  157 ;  Chicago  Alumnae, 
222;  Chicago  College,  222,  226; 
Chicago  Speakers’  Forum,  222; 
Atlanta  Community,  154;  4-H, 

145,  154,  161;  Gary  Pan-Hellenic, 
226;  Green  Valiev  Country,  193; 
Hyde  Park  Travel,  222;  Illini 
Country,  167 ;  Illinois  Federation 
of  Women’s,  222 ;  Illinois  Opera 
Guild,  222;  National  League  of 
American  Pen  Women,  222 ;  Sang- 
amo  Country,  167,  198;  The  Traffic 
Club  of  Chicago,  218;  Woman's, 
Atlanta,  Ill.,  152,  154;  Woman’s, 
Auburn,  Ill.,  143,  212 ;  Women’s 
Department,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  177, 
188;  Wheaton  Drama,  188. 

Coal  and  lumber,  189,  190. 

Coat  of  Arms,  of  the  Barlands,  36. 

Coblenz,  Germany,  166. 

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  as,  83-87. 

Colleges  and  Universities,  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute,  190;  Almira 
College,  41,  56,  106,  107,  149,  171, 
175;  Art  Institute,  201;  Benedict 


College,  173;  Blackburn  College, 
204;  Brown  University,  47;  Chi¬ 
cago  Technical  College,  185,  190; 
Columbia  College  of  Radio  and 
Drama,  224;  Columbia  University, 
184;  Columbian  College,  13;  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  182;  Davenport 
College,  175;  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Normal,  220,  221;  Eureka  College, 
155;  Glasgow’  University,  37; 
James  Millikin  University,  210, 
212;  Keut  College  of  Law,  196; 
Knox  College,  101,  153;  Moser 
Business  College,  223,  226;  Normal 
University,  136;  Northwestern 
University,  22S,  229;  Pestalozzi- 
Froebel  Teachers  College,  188; 
Eaudolph-Macon  College,  32; 
Rockford  College,  221 ;  Shurtleff 
College,  22,  163,  167,  171,  202, 
203,  205,  208;  Soper  School  of 
Oratory,  201 ;  Springfield  College 
of  Music,  203;  State  Normal 
School,  175;  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  184;  The  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  131,  153,  217,  220,  221;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  184;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  155,  158,  159, 
161,  189,  202,  214,  226,  228; 
Wesleyan  Conservatory  of  Music, 
175;  Wesleyan  University,  32,  65; 
Wheaton  College,  171,  179,  ISO, 
1S4,  185,  188,  189,  192;  William 
Woods  College,  214. 

Columbia  College  of  Radio  and 
Drama,  224. 

Columbia  University,  184. 

Columbian  College,  13. 

Compiegne,  France,  165. 

Conley,  Alan  Cleland,  sketch  of,  180- 
181. 

Carol  Jane,  183. 

Ed,  179. 

Esther  Cleland,  sketch  of,  ISO;  also 
181. 

Frank  White,  sketch  of,  185-186; 
also  5,  6,  13,  25,  177,  187,  237. 

George  Wallace,  sketch  of,  177-178; 
also  179,  181,  184,  185,  187,  192, 
193. 

Harold  Harvey,  sketeh  of,  181-183; 
also  99,  177,  179,  1S4. 

Harvey  Perkins,  177. 

Josephine  Dula,  177,  181. 
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Mabel  Merriam,  sketch  of,  175-177; 
also  31,  71,  96,  97,  99,  120,  121, 
125,  129,  161,  168,  178,  179,  181, 
184,  185,  1S7,  192,  193,  202,  217, 
233,  234,  235. 

Neal  M’cClanahan,  sketch  of,  181; 
also  ISO. 

Nellie  Elisabeth,  sketch  of,  184- 
185;  also  177,  185. 

Petronilla  Jakes,  sketch  of,  187; 
also  186. 

Raymond  Dula,  sketch  of,  192-193; 
also  177,  202. 

Ruth,  sketch  of,  193-194;  also  177. 

Vaughn  Roth,  sketch  of,  183-1S4. 

Wallace  Merriam,  sketch  of,  179- 
180;  also  99,  177,  181. 

Congress,  Judge  Henry  Olin  as  mem¬ 
ber  of,  32;  representative  in,  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  nominated  and 
defeated,  S3. 

Constitutional  Convention  of  Illinois, 
Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  as  mem¬ 
ber  of,  83. 

Corn  plowing,  of  Col.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam,  90. 

Counsel,  Achsah  Olin  Merriam  on 
keeping  one’s,  25,  26. 

Court  martials,  military,  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam  and,  80. 

Cradle,  grain,  64. 

Craftsmanship,  of  forebears  of  Bessie 
(Betsy)  Barland  Merriam,  38. 

Creil,  France,  166. 

D 

Dartmouth  College,  182. 

Davenport  College,  Lenoir,  N.  C.,  175. 

Decatur,  Ill.,  211. 

Delta  Tau  Delta,  fraternity,  228. 

Dewey,  Emily  White,  41,  46,  50,  105, 
109,  114,  121. 

R.  K.,  120. 

Roberta  Emily,  121. 

Diamond  Grove,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam  at,  17. 

Dillon,  Allen  H.,  105. 

Allenette,  105,  110. 

Annie,  105. 

Arthur,  105. 

Distillery,  prevention  of  by  Rev.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam,  17. 

Doga,  Carlo,  155;  Duke,  192;  Fritz, 


216;  Jack,  179,  192,  212;  Jill,  212; 
Jim,  179;  Moxie,  209;  Ponto,  195; 
Trip,  153. 

Donkey,  tied  to  professor’s  desk,  65. 

Downey,  Mrs.  James,  186. 

Duff,  Alexander,  36. 

Duncan,  James  Franklin,  204. 

Lucy  McBride,  204. 

E 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School, 

220,  221. 

East  Indian  merchant,  36. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  101. 

Edinburgh,  University  of,  37. 

Edwardsville,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam  at,  18. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Clinton  J.,  235. 

Thomas,  235. 

Emancipation,  Proclamation  of,  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  on,  73. 

Eureka  College,  155. 

Evan’s  Game  Farm,  former  home  of 
the  Wilsons,  38. 

Ewing,  Mrs.  S.  Y.,  113. 

F 

Family  Reunion  1939,  picture  of,  150, 
151;  also  235. 

Farm,  J.  W.  Adams,  145,  154,  157, 
161. 

Bevan,  135,  152. 

Farmhouse,  built  by  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam  in  Tazewell  Co.,  Ill.,  22, 
63,  235;  Achsah  Olin  Merriam  in, 
29;  picture  of,  164;  also  101,  120, 
121,  129,  149,  153,  163,  168,  175, 
195,  216. 

Farming,  89-92,  137,  140,  154-157, 
158-160,  163,  196,  197,  216. 

Fayette,  Ill.  schools,  205. 

Fences,  stake-an’-rider,  64. 

Fire,  Chicago,  83,  199. 

Fontainebleau,  France,  165. 

Foods,  193. 

Foote,  Dick,  as  maker  of  hayricks, 
90,  91. 

Martha,  189. 

Forebears,  of  Bessie  (Betsy)  Barland 
Merriam,  36-39. 

Earliest  known  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  13. 

Of  Lucy  White  Merriam,  40. 

Forsythe,  Rev.  E.  C.,  133. 
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Fort  Blakely,  battle  described  by  Col. 

Jonathan  Merriam,  77. 

Fort  De  Russev,  battle  near,  Col. 

Jonathan  Merriam  in,  74. 

Frank,  war  horse  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  79,  SO,  117,  118. 
Fraternities  and  Sororities,  Acacia, 
159;  Alpha  Lambda  Delta,  162; 
Alpha  Xi  Delta,  162;  Alpha  Zeta, 
159;  Delta  Tau  Delta,  22S;  Gamma 
Phi  Beta,  214;  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  226;  Pi  Beta  Phi,  212; 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  211,  217; 
Theta  Delta  Chi,  183;  Zeta  Psi, 
190. 

G 

Gamma  Phi  Beta,  sorority,  214. 

Gary  Pan-Hellenic  Club,  226. 

Geneva,  Ill.,  181,  190,  191. 

Geneva,  Ind.,  141. 

Gill,  R.  T.,  136. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  101. 

Glasgow  University,  Thomas  Barland 
at,  37. 

Goldfish,  Red  Cap,  209. 

Granville,  111.,  ISO. 

Green  Valley  Country  Club,  193. 
Greenville,  Ill.,  founding  of  Almira 
College  at,  56;  John  Brown  White 
at,  49;  also,  56,  57,  59,  106,  107, 

109,  114. 

H 

Hard  Shell  vs.  Missions,  16,  21. 

Hay  harvest,  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam 
in,  90,  91. 

Hay,  Hon.  Milton,  help  in  calling  Rev. 
Jonathan  Merriam  to  Springfield 
pastorate,  21. 

Hayes,  President,  and  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  85. 

Hester  (slave),  50. 

Hickory,  N.  C.,  178. 

Hog  calling,  of  Col.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam,  92. 

Hoiles,  Guy  B.,  233. 

Juliette  White,  41,  46,  50,  53,  57, 

110,  233. 

Homestead,  J.  W.  Adams,  145,  154, 
157,  161. 

Bevan,  135,  152. 

Taken  out  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam  in  Tazewell  Co.,  22. 
Hoopeston,  Ill.,  141. 


Horseback,  travels  by  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  22. 

Horses,  Richard  Gill  Bevan  and  his, 
137;  Billy,  129,  195,  196;  Burt, 
137;  Frank,  war  horse  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  79,  80,  117, 
11S ;  Kit,  175;  Mat,  196,  216; 
Molly,  129;  Nance,  196;  Polly, 
16S,  *175 ;  Prince,  137,  153;  Tex, 
196. 

Horton,  Hon.  Oliver  II.,  200. 

Hyde  Park  Travel  Club,  222. 

Humphrey,  Hon.  J  Otis,  paper  on  Rev. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  19-22. 

I 

Illini  Country  Club,  167. 

Illinois  Bar  Association,  218. 

Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs, 

222. 

Illinois  legislature,  Col.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam  as  member  of,  87. 

Illinois  Opera  Guild,  222. 

Illinois  State  Normal,  123. 

India,  37. 

Infantry,  117th  Ill.  VoL,  history  of, 
68-70. 

Insurance,  165,  197,  205,  208,  210. 

J 

Jakes,  Catherine  Einliorn,  187. 

James  Jacob,  187. 

James  M'illikin  University,  210,  212. 

Jefferson  Park  School,  Clinton,  Mo., 
183. 

Johnson,  Carolina  Samuelson,  199. 

Peter,  199. 

Judge  of  Municipal  Court,  Chicago, 
ISO. 

K 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  sorority,  226. 

Kaufman,  Mrs.  S.  I.,  201. 

Kenosha,  Wis.  schools,  131. 

Kent  College  of  Law,  196. 

Kickapoo  Creek,  171. 

Knox  College,  101,  153. 

Kristianstad,  Sweden,  199. 

L 

Landed  gentry,  36. 

Law,  47,  217. 

Lawyers,  Mary  Merriam  White’s  opin¬ 
ion  of,  47;  also  41,  49,  65,  66,  217. 

Lebanon,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam 
at,  17. 
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Leicester,  Vt.,  25,  31,  59. 

Leland  Hotel,  Springfield,  Ill.,  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  at,  S7. 

Lenoir,  N.  C.,  177,  178,  179,  1S6. 

Letters,  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam 
from  Springfield,  O.,  14;  of  John 
Brown  White  on  his  first  wife,  53- 
56;  from  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam 
to  his  wife  and  mother,  70-80; 
from  J.  Medill,  83;  from  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Oglesby  to  President  on 
behalf  of  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam, 
84;  from  Lucy  White  to  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam,  110,  112;  from.  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  to  Lucy  White 
Merriam,  114,  116-119. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Anna  B.,  141. 

Lieutenant-Governor,  Judge  Henry 
Olin  as,  32. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  acquaintance  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam  with,  15; 
Elizabeth  Wright  White  and,  59; 
assassination  of,  79,  SO. 

Lodges,  Aik  and  Anchor  Lodge, 
A.F.A.M. ;  B.P.O.E.  (Elks),  167, 
198;  Eastern  Star,  152;  Eiwood 
Commandery  Xo.  6,  198;  I.O.O.F., 
19S;  Masonic,  178,  211;  Pythian 
Sisters,  152. 

Loehr,  William,  198. 

Logan,  Gen.  John  A.,  and  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam,  S4-87. 

Lorimer,  Dr.  George  C.,  173. 

Love  joy,  39. 

Luxemburg,  166. 

M 

Manchester,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam  at,  18,  19. 

Manufacturing,  179,  180. 

Marianna,  Ark.,  141,  197,  209. 

Mason,  Hon.  William  E.,  87. 

Mason  Schoolhouse,  picture  of,  176; 
also  123,  129,  149,  163,  169,  171, 
175,  195,  196,  217,  235. 

Mattoon,  111.,  219. 

McKendree  College,  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam  at,  65. 

McKinley,  President,  appointment  of 
Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  as  U.S. 
Pension  Agent,  87 ;  also  197. 

McLean,  Ill.,  24,  29,  33,  35,  105,  110, 
113,  125,  177. 

McMurray  College,  32. 


Meehan  icsburg,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam  at,  18. 

Medill,  Joseph,  83. 

Mereersburg  Academy,  210. 

Merriam,  Abbie,  106. 

Achsah  Olin,  article  on,  25-29;  chil¬ 
dren  of,  25;  pictures  of,  26,  28; 
reserving  choice  morsels  for  grand¬ 
children,  29;  much  reading,  29; 
also  35,  63,  106,  110,  115,  120,  149, 
163,  175,  233,  234. 

Alvin  Olin,  sketch  of,  195-199;  also 
7,  71,  87,  89,  90,  93,  97,  120,  122, 
123,  141,  201,  202,  206,  208,  209, 
213,  234. 

Bessie  (Betsy)  Barland,  article  on, 
101-103;  picture  of,  100;  also  66, 
109,  149,  234. 

Eleanor,  sketch  of,  222-224;  also 
224,  218,  221. 

Henry  Jonathan,  sketch  of,  209,  211  ; 
also  5,  6,  143,  19S,  206,  212,  213, 
237. 

Henry  Jonathan,  Jr.,  sketch  of,  212- 
213;  also  211,  212. 

Henry  Marcellus  (deceased),  article 
on,  35;  picture  of,  34;  also  25,  66, 
105,  233. 

Henry  Marcellus  (living),  sketch  of, 
163-167;  also  7,  71,  89,  95,  99,  120, 
125,  126,  133,  140,  175,  195. 

Howard,  106. 

Ida  C’arothers,  sketch  of,  219-222; 
also  218,  222,  224. 

Isaac,  Rev.  and  wife,  picture  of,  54; 
also  53,  105,  233. 

Jane  Johnson,  sketch  of,  199-202; 
also  198. 

Jean,  sketch  of,  213;  also  211,  212. 

Jonathan,  Rev.,  article  on,  13-24; 
pictures  of,  12,  20;  called  to  Union 
Baptist  Church,  Springfield,  Ill., 
14,  21;  at  Manchester,  Ill.,  18; 
Mechanicsburg,  Ill.,  IS;  at  Mt. 
Tabor,  Ill.,  18;  at  Salt  Creek,  17; 
at  Winchester,  Ill.,  16;  also  25,  31, 
35,  63,  135,  163,  233. 

Jonathan,  Col.,  article  on,  63-103; 
pictures  of,  2  (frontispiece),  62, 
67,  82,  98,  102;  marriages,  70, 
101;  Civil  War,  68-81;  member 
of  Constitutional  Convention  of 
III.,  83;  nominated  and  defeated 
for  Congress,  83 ;  Whiskey  Ring, 
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Jonathan,  Col. — continued 
83;  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
83-87 ;  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  S4,  87 ; 
Sec.  John  A.  Sherman,  85;  Pres. 
Hayes,  So;  cartoons  of,  86,  88;  as 
member  Illinois  legislature,  87 ;  as 
U.9.  Pension  Agent,  87 ;  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  Atlanta  Fair,  89;  as  corn 
plower,  90;  in  hay  harvest,  90,  91; 
us  good  farmer  and  judge  of  soil, 
91;  as  expert  hog  caller,  92;  reli¬ 
gion  of,  94-96;  correcting  his  chil¬ 
dren,  95-96;  confidence  in  his  chil¬ 
dren,  96-97 ;  old  age,  death  and 
burial,  97-99;  also  13,  22,  25,  31, 
35,  58,  101,  106,  135,  13S,  149,  153, 
163,  168,  175,  179,  187,  193,  195, 
202,  216,  222,  233,  234,  235. 

Jonathan,  teacher  at  Brownsville, 
Tenn.,  106. 

Josiebelle,  106. 

Lucy  White,  article  on,  105-128;  pic¬ 
tures  of,  104,  108,  124,  144;  also 
41,  46,  50,  70,  105,  106,  107,  112, 
125,  126,  132,  133,  138,  158,  163, 
175,  1S4,  187,  1S8,  192,  195,  216, 
233,  234,  235. 

Mabel  Clara,  sketch  of,  208-209;  also 
143,  197,  198,  206,  207. 

Margaret,  sketch  of,  213-215;  also 
143,  198,  202. 

Mary  White,  sketch  of,  168-174;  also 
40,  41,  59,  71,  97,  99,  105,  120, 
125,  127,  175,  196,  233,  234,  235. 

Mildred  Campbell,  sketch  of,  211- 
212;  also  206,  211,  212,  213. 

Miriam  Rawlings,  article  on,  141- 
143;  picture  of,  142;  also  197,  198, 
201,  202,  203,  209,  213,  234. 

Nellie  Emily,  article  on,  129-133; 
picture  of,  130;  also  71,  120,  127, 
179,  234. 

Ralph,  sketch  of,  216-219;  also  5, 
7,  12,  71,  92,  120,  138,  190,  221, 

999  091 

—  —  f 

William,  earliest  known  ancestor  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam,  13. 

Methodist  Seminary  at  Middleburv, 
Vt.,  59. 

Milling,  178. 

Mills,  water-power  grist,  63. 

Ministry,  13,  41,  51,  53. 

Missionary  work,  of  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  14,  15;  early  opposition 


to  in  Illinois,  16,  21;  report  on  by 
Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam,  16-19; 
also  36,  173,  174. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam 
on  defenses  of,  74. 

Montebauer,  Germany,  167. 

Moody,  Dwight  L.,  106. 

Moore,  Col.  Risdon  M.,  69,  75,  77,  78, 
80,  113. 

Morse,  Almira  Blanchard,  Almira  Col¬ 
lege  named  after,  56,  57. 

Stephen,  47 ;  founding  of  Almira 
College,  56. 

Moser  Business  College,  223,  226. 

Mt.  Hope,  Ill.,  101,  131. 

M't.  Sec,  France,  166. 

Mt.  Tabor,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam  at, 

IS. 

Mulberry,  Francis  Jarvis,  227. 

Mules  and  horses,  trip  of  children  of 
John  Brown  White  to  Brownsville, 
Term,  by,  51,  53. 

Mules,  runav/av,  53;  Tom  and  Jerry, 
90,  197,  216,  217. 

Mulliken,  Albert,  226. 

Albert  Danforth,  226. 

Albert  Danforth,  Jr.,  sketch  of,  226- 
229 

David,  227. 

Elizabeth  Merriam,  sketch  of,  224- 
226;  also  218,  221,  229. 

Grace  Mulberry,  226. 

John  Wallace  Mulliken,  226. 

Josephine  Danforth,  226. 

Martha,  sketch  of,  229;  also  226, 
229. 


Wallace,  227. 

Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  ISO. 

Music,  favorite  song  of  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  80,  81 ;  also  106,  107,  112, 
125,  126,  129,  130,  133,  139,  145, 

153,  155,  160,  162,  171,  173,  175, 

177,  183,  185,  1S6,  1SS,  190,  191, 

192,  193,  199,  200,  201,  202,  203, 

205,  208,  209,  210,  212,  213,  214, 

215,  21S,  222,  224,  227,  228. 

Myers,  Dr.  Johnston,  f'2 6,  173. 


N 

Nashville,  battle  of,  79;  letter  of  Col. 

Jonathan  Merriam  on,  116  119. 
National  League  of  American  Pen 
Women,  222. 

Needles,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  S7. 

Newell,  Rev.  J.  D.,  135. 
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New  Hampton  Institute,  John  Brown 
White  as  teacher  at,  47. 

New  Belaud  Hotel,  165. 

Normal  University,  136. 

Northwestern  University,  228,  229. 

O 

Oglesby,  Gov.  Richard  J.,  letter  to 
President  backing  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  84. 

Olin,  Clarinda,  32. 

Henry,  25;  as  Lieut. -Gov.  of  Ver¬ 
mont  and  member  of  Congress,  32. 

Lois,  wife  of  Henry,  25. 

Stephen,  as  President  of  Randolph- 
Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va., 
and  of  Wesleyan  University,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Conn.,  32 ;  also  59. 

Osborne,  Billy,  (Rev.  William,  col¬ 
ored),  97. 

P 

Paris,  France,  165,  167. 

Passumpsic,  Vt.,  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  14;  also  25,  63. 

Patriotic  expressions,  of  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam,  73,  76,  79,  80;  of 
Lucy  White  Merriam,  112. 

Patterson,  Frank,  235. 

John,  235. 

Wayne,  235. 

Perth  Academy,  Thomas  Barland  edu¬ 
cated  at,  36. 

Perth,  Scotland,  36. 

Perfect  game,  bowling,  198. 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Teachers  College, 
188. 

Peyraud,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.,  201. 

Philadelphia  Theological  Institute,  13. 

Phvsician,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam  as, 
'23. 

Pi  Beta  Phi,  sorority,  212. 

Pictures,  Lawrence  Bevan  Adams, 
144;  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  170, 
172;  Richard  Gill  Bevan,  134; 
Lois  Olin  Britt,  30;  Family  Re¬ 
union  (1939),  150,  151;  Farm¬ 
house,  164;  Mason  schoolhouse, 
176;  Achsah  Olin  Merriam,  26,  28; 
Bessie  (Betsy)  Barland  Merriam, 
100;  Henry  Marcellus  Merriam 
(deceased),  34;  Rev.  Isaac  M’er- 
riam  and  wife,  54;  Rev.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  12,  20;  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  (frontispiece)  2,  62,  67, 


82,  98,  102;  cartoons  of  Col.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam,  S6,  8S;  Lucy  White 
Merriam,  104,  108,  124,  14  4; 
Miriam  Rawlings  Merriam,  142; 
Nellie  Emily  Merriam,  130;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Wright  White,  60;  John 
Brown  White,  42;  Mary  Merriam 
White,  48,  52. 

Pigs  (guinea),  Tony  and  Cleo,  210. 

Plainfield,  Ill.,  99,  127,  177,  179,  182, 
186,  187,  202. 

Primm,  Rev.  J.  W.,  169. 

Printing,  186. 

Q 

Quaker,  135. 

R 

Radio,  214. 

Railway  appliances,  179. 

Randolph-Macon  College,  Stephen  Olin 
as  President  of,  32. 

Rawlings,  Anna  Barbara  Loehr,  141. 

William  Daniel,  141. 

Red  Cap,  goldfish,  209. 

Regiment,  117th  Ill.  Vol.,  History  of, 
68-70. 

Riny  (slave),  45,  50. 

Rockford  College,  221. 

Roosevelt,  Pres.  Theodore,  reappoint¬ 
ment  of  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  as 
U.S.  Pension  Agent,  87. 

Rosebank,  Scotland,  36. 

Ross,  Uncle  (slave),  50. 

Roth,  Jesse  B.,  183. 

Netta  Ward,  183. 

S 

Safford,  Alfred  W.,  189. 

St.  Charles,  Ill.,  37. 

Sales  manager,  178. 

Salt  Creek,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam  at, 
17. 

Sangamo  Country  Club,  167,  198. 

Scholarship,  of  Thomas  Barland,  36, 
37. 

Schools,  Alton,  Ill.,  205. 

Atlanta,  Ill.,  123,  125,  153,  155,  15S, 
161,  171,  175,  196,  217. 

Auburn,  111.,  202,  203,  208,  210,  214. 

Bloomington,  Ill.,  141. 

Blue  Island,  Ill.,  1S7. 

Champaign,  Ill.,  227. 

Charleston.  111.,  220,  221. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  131,  141,  180,  187,  201, 
221,  223,  224,  225,  228. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  183. 
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Schools — continued 

Decatur,  Ill.,  212. 

Englewood,  Ill.,  180,  187. 

Evanston,  Ill.,  223. 

Fayette,  Ill.,  205. 

Hazel  Dell,  155. 

Hoblit,  153. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  183. 

Lenoir,  N.  C.,  178. 

Mason,  123,  129,  149,  103,  169,  171, 
175,  176,  195,  196,  217,  235. 

Mattoon,  Ill.,  220. 

M'ercersburg,  Pa.,  210. 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  175. 

Mt.  Hope,  Ill.,  175,  176. 

New  Kentucky,  171. 

Normal,  Ill.,  175. 

Plainfield,  Ill.,  179,  1S2,  184,  185, 
187,  192. 

Rabbit  Hill,  171. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  206. 

Walnut  Row,  145,  155,  158,  161. 

Wheaton,  Ill.,  179,  ISO,  181,  182, 
184,  185,  1SS,  189,  190,  192,  193. 

Wilmette,  Ill.,  223. 

Scone,  Scotland,  36. 

Sedan,  Prance,  166. 

Sherman,  Sec.  John  and  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam,  85. 

Sherwood  School  of  Music,  Chicago, 
224. 

Shores,  Arthur,  175. 

Short,  David  Merriam,  sketch  of,  208; 
also  203,  205,  207. 

Emily  Gary,  204. 

Floyd  Alvin,  sketch  of,  206-207 ;  also 
203,  205,  207,  208. 

Floyd  Gary,  sketch  of,  204-206;  203, 
206,  207,  208. 

Gary  Edward,  sketch  of,  207-208; 
also  203,  205,  206. 

James  Edward,  204. 

John,  204. 

Lucy  Merriam,  sketch  of,  202-204 ; 
also  141,  197,  198,  205,  206,  207, 
208. 

Susan  Duncan,  204. 

Shurtleff  College,  22,  163,  167,  171, 
202,  203,  205,  208. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  fraternity,  211, 
217. 

Sims  School  of  Speech,  Chicago,  221. 

Sine  Laboer  Nihil,  Barland  Coat  of 
Arms,  36. 


Slave  holding,  John  Brown  White  on, 
44. 

Slaves,  refusal  of  Margaret  Wilson 
of  fortune  "wrung  out  of,  38;  Aunt 
Amy  Alston,  43-55;  Uncle  An¬ 
thony,  44,  50;  He3ter,  44,  50; 
Nellie,  43;  Aunt  Riny,  45,  50; 
Uncle  Ross,  50;  Mrs.  Wilson,  175. 

Soissons,  France,  166. 

Soper  School  of  Oratory,  Chicago,  201. 

Spanish  American  Baptist  Seminary, 
174. 

Spanish  Fort,  comment  on  by  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  76. 

Spinning  works,  36. 

Sports,  153,  157,  159,  161,  163,  167, 

174,  177,  178,  179,  181,  182,  184, 

185,  186,  187,  188,  190,  191,  193, 

194,  19S,  199,  203,  204,  205,  206, 

209,  210,  211,  212,  214,  223,  225, 

226,  22S. 

Spot  (cat),  161. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  14;  also  15, 
19,  165,  167,  212,  213. 

Springfield  College  of  Music,  203. 

Stamer,  Daniel,  219. 

Elizabeth  Reeder,  219. 

Jacob,  219. 

Mary  Westall,  219. 

State  Teachers  College,  Slippery  Rock, 
Pa.,  184. 

Steel,  228. 

Stories,  the  creditors  and  the  wheat, 
27 ;  stolen  sign  at  McKendree  Col¬ 
lege,  65 ;  donkey  at  McKendree 
College,  65;  temperance  of  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  66;  the  rabbit 
and  army  reputation,  81 ;  Dintv’s 
seasickness,  81 ;  fly  on  church 
steeple,  81;  bumblebees,  90;  Col. 
Jonathan  Merriam  calling  the  hogs, 
92;  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam  swim¬ 
ming  and  diving  in  Sugar  Creek, 
92,  93;  Col.  Jonathan  Merriam, 
his  son  Henry  and  the  ice  cream 
money,  95,  96;  Col.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam  and  the  umbrella,  97,  99; 
Richard  Gill  Bevan,  raising  a  per¬ 
fect  grade,  136;  driving  all  night, 
137 ;  taking  out  life  insurance,  140. 

Stormfield,  Scotland,  36. 

Sugar  Creek,  Rev.  Jonathan  Merriam 
at,  18;  also  92,  168,  175,  195,  217. 
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Supreme  Court  of  U.S.,  138,  200,  217. 

Surgery,  studies  in  by  Thomas  Bur- 
land,  37. 

T 

Tait,  Archibald,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  and  fellow  student  of 
Thomas  Barland,  37. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
184. 

Theta  Delta  Chi,  fraternity,  183. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago,  218. 

Thomas,  Rev.  E.  J.,  133. 

Mary  I.,  169. 

Tolman,  Eva  Rawlings,  141,  201. 

Tony  and  Cleo  (guinea  pigs),  210. 

Toul,  France,  166. 

Towne,  Isabelle,  granddaughter  of 
Thomas  Barland,  38. 

Township  supervisor,  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam  as,  89. 

Tremont,  111.,  home  of  Rev.  Isaac 
Merriam  and  wife,  53,  55;  also 
105. 

U 

Uncle  Anthony  (slave),  44,  50. 

Uncle  Mark,  35. 

Uncle  Ross  (slave),  50. 

Underground  Railroad,  Thomas  Bar- 
land’s  part  in,  38. 

Universities,  see  Colleges  and  Univer¬ 
sities. 

University  of  California,  184. 

University  of  Chicago,  131,  153,  217, 

220,  221. 

University  of  Chicago  Settlement 
League,  222. 

University  of  Illinois,  155,  158,  159, 
161,  1S9,  202,  214,  226,  228. 

Upper  Alton,  Ill.,  pastorate  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  Merriam,  22. 

U.S.  Commissioner,  178. 

U.S.  Marines,  183. 

U.S.  Pension  Agent,  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam  as,  87,  197. 

V 

Van  Buren,  President  Martin,  deed 
of  homestead  by  him  to  Rev.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam,  22;  also  235. 

Varennes,  France,  166. 


Verry’s  orchard,  163. 

Yerry,  196. 

Versailles,  France,  165. 

W 

Wait,  Samuel,  President  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  49. 

Wake  Forest  College,  41,  43,  49,  50. 

War,  Black  Hawk,  155;  Civil,  25,  6S- 
81,  109-120,  211,  226;  W'orld 
(1914-1918),  165-167,  179,  183. 

Warren,  Dr.,  173. 

Wesleyan  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Bloomington,  Ill.,  175. 

Wesleyan  University,  Stephen  Olin  as 
President  of,  32;  Col.  Jonathan 
Merriam  at,  65. 

Westall,  Elizabeth  Ettinger,  219. 

James,  219. 

Wheaton,  Clara  Safford,  188. 

Franklin  Emory,  189. 

Jesse,  189. 

Mary  Lowrie,  sketch  of,  190-191; 
also  188,  190,  191. 

Ralph  Lowrie,  188. 

Ralph  Lowrie,  Jr.,  sketch  of,  183- 
190;  also  18S,  190,  191. 

Susanne  Merriam,  sketch  of,  191- 
192;  also  188,  190. 

Virginia  Conley,  sketch  of,  1S7-1SS; 
also  177,  1S4,  190,  191,  233. 

Wheaton  College,  171,  179,  180,  184, 
185,  188,  189,  192. 

Wheaton  Drama  Club,  188. 

Wheaton,  111.,  99,  127,  174,  177,  178, 
ISO,  181,  1S7,  190,  192,  193,  202, 
222 

Wheaton  Women’s  Department  Club, 
177,  188. 

Whiskey  Ring,  Col.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam  and,  83,  85. 

White,  Elizabeth  Wright,  article  on, 
59-61;  picture  of,  60;  also  107, 
111,  234. 

John  B.  (of  Hillsboro,  Ill.),  233. 

John  Brown,  40;  condensed  biog¬ 
raphy  of,  41;  children  of,  41;  ar¬ 
ticle  on,  43-58;  picture  of,  42;  as 
lawyer  and  probate  judge,  41,  49; 
as  President  of  Wake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  43-51;  as  lawyer,  45;  on 
slave  holding,  45;  at  Alton,  Ill., 
49;  courtship  of  Mary  Powers 
Merriam,  49;  data  on  early  life  of 
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John  Brown — continued 
his  children,  50;  as  minister,  51; 
as  President  Brownsville  Female 
Seminary,  51;  his  slaves,  51,  53; 
founding  of  Almira  College  of 
Greenville,  Ill.,  56;  as  President 
of  Almira  College,  Greenville,  111., 
57 ;  at  Champaign,  Ill..  57 ;  as 
chaplain  in  Civil  War,  57,  58;  also 
69,  70,  105,  109,  111,  114,  149,  233. 

John  Conant,  41,  46,  50,  114,  121. 

Mary  Merriam,  article  on,  41-5S ; 
pictures  of,  48,  52;  at  New  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  47 ;  teaching  of  chil¬ 
dren,  51 ;  letter  about  her  by  her 
husband,  53-56;  also  105,  111,  233. 

William  Henry,  41,  50,  107,  121. 

Whitehall,  Ill.,  Rev.  Jonathan  Mer¬ 
riam  at,  17. 

Wilderness,  homestead  of  Rev.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam  in,  22,  63. 

William  Woods  College,  Fulton,  Mo., 
214. 

Wilson,  forebears  of  Margaret  Wil¬ 
son,  mother  of  Bessie  (Betsy) 
Barland  Merriam,  37,  3S. 

Janet,  37. 


Margaret,  wife  of  Thomas  Barland, 
37,  101. 

Walter,  37. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  (colored),  175. 

Fred,  175. 

Josie,  175. 

Winchester,  111.,  woik  of  Rev.  Jona¬ 
than  Merriam  at,  16. 

Withain,  Katie  Ewing,  234. 

Wolves,  63. 

Woman's  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society,  173. 

Woman’s  Club,  Auburn,  Ill.,  143,  212; 

Atlanta,  Ill.,  152. 

World’s  Fair,  Chicago  (1893),  123. 
World  War  (1914-191S),  165-167; 

also  179,  183,  219. 

Wright,  Puss,  113. 

William,  68. 

X 

Xenia,  Ohio,  136. 

Z 

Zeta  Psi,  fraternity,  190. 
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